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ARLISS BELIEVES ROAD TOURS 


MAY END THROUGH PICTURES 





Only Matter of Time, Says Star of Speaking Stage, Unless 
Young America Is Weaned Away from Screen. Explains 


Why. Mr. Arliss Gives Out Interview in London 


on Plays vs. Films. 





London, July 9. 

“The end of road touring in America 
is only a matter of time unless the 
younger generation reverses its pres- 
ent attitude and turns from blind 
adoration of film stars to at least equal 
appreciation of the spoken drama.” 

This is the opinion of George Arliss, 
who is here for his annual summer 
holiday at his home on the East coast. 
To a representative of Variety, Arliss 
declared conditions as he found them 
from Massachusetts to California were 
identical in so far as the films’ hold 
on the coming generation was con- 
cerned. 

“My own season,” he continued, “was 
extremely successful—although for a 
time it looked as if it wouldn’t be as 
we were closed by the influenza epi- 
demic. But my audiences were com- 
posed altogether of middle-aged folk 
—playgoers who have come to regard 
me more or less as a hardy perennial 
and who count coming to see my per- 
fe-mance annually in the light of a 


hapit. 

“Tt was not at all because of the 
fact that my company attracted only 
theatregoers of a past generation that 
I found myself forced to the conclu- 
sion that the young people of America 
are not taking their amusement in the 
legitimate theatres—because I realized 
that after all no generalizations can be 
wisely made from an individual case. 
But inquiry among other actors who 
have been touring through the States 
this past season developed a similar 
situation in their own experiences. 

“Warfield and Skinner and Gillette 
and Maude Adams and Ethel Barry- 
more and Laurette Taylor—along with 
all the other popular stars of the spo- 
ken drama, have come to mean almost 
nothing at all to young America as 
compared with Fairbanks and Chaplin 
and Hart and Mary Pickford and Mar- 
guerite Clark and Bessie Barriscale. 


“In the smaller cities whenever the 
conversation is of the play—it is the 
stars of filmdom who are discussed to 
the complete exclusion of représenta- 
tives of the spoken drama. And all 
students of the theatre know that suc- 
cess for the actor is measured abso- 
lutely by the degree of personal in- 
terest potential audiences feel in him. 

“How to account for this situation is 
beyond me. Undoubtedly the tremen- 
dous amount of skilful publicity these 
film stars have had has much to do 
with it. But after all the hold they 
have on the young folks all over the 
country is not to be explained in this 
fashion. Pessimists who predict the 
present death of ‘pictures’ — unless 
there is a decided improvement in the 
quality of stories screened—are evi- 
dently ignorant of the true state of 
affairs. The legitimate drama has 
never known anything like the popu- 
larity which is the movies’ priceless 
possession. 


“Naturally I am keenly interested in 
the matter—from a_ self-interested 
viewpoint. But of greater importance 
is the fact that the coming generation 
is denying itself all the cultural value 
of the spoken drama, by patronizing 
the picture houses to the exclusion 
of the legitimate theatres. Playgoers 
surely get invaluable education, how- 
ever unconsciously, by hearing good 
diction, carefully constructed dialogue, 
by seeing correct deportment and 
graceful carriage and by sensing ‘the 
correct thing’ as it is portrayed in the 
well-produced play. None of this edu- 
cation is to be found by witnessing a 
screen representation of a drama. At 
best the motion picture is merely a 
series of animated photographs appeal- 
ing entirely to only one of the five 
senses—and to date taste has played 
an appallingly small part in these pro- 
ductions. 


“However, the serious fact remains 
that the motion picture has all young 
America enthralled, and unless the 
spoken drama can allure this younger 
generation back into the theatre, the 
end of road tours is an absolute cer- 
tainty.” 


STAGE HANDS RAISED. 


Due for consideration by the man- 


agers this week are the requests ex- 


pected to be made by the I. A. T. S. E. 


for a wage increase, as outlined in the 
Ottawa convention several weeks ago. 
Although the stage hands had made 
no definite scale, it is understood road 
men will be granted the boost which 
calls for $10 weekly for electricians 
and property men and $5 weekly for 
carpenters. This would make a uni- 
form wage for all three classes at $55 
per week. - 

No mention was made regarding New 
York crews, since no scale is followed. 
In many cases house carpenters in 


New York receive as high as $75 
weekly. 
Several managers stated the in- 


creases would be granted without con- 
test, although in the case of one 
firm it will be an increase of yearly op- 
eration cost of approximately $20,000. 


EXHIBITING “DEADWOOD.” 


One of the most unusual window dis- 
plays along Broadway is that of the 
United Theatre Ticket Co., in small but 
prominent windows close to 42nd 
street. It is an exhibition of “dead- 
wood”—representing tickets bought by 
the agency but never sold. The value- 
less tickets represent admissions to all 
sorts of attractions, said tickets hav- 
ing been purchased by the agency but 
unsold and therefore representing bad 
guesses on the expected demand. 

Ordinarily a ticket window is used 
for the literature of some current at- 
traction. In exhibiting the unsold 
“merchandise,” two ends are probably 
sought, to show it isn’t all “gravy” in 
the “spec” business and at the same 
time proving propaganda to offset any 
criticism of the brokers. Dave Marks 
estimated that the tickets on view rep- 
resented in part losses to the extent 
of $25,000 within the past four seasons. 


SHOW FOLKS IN OIL BOOM. 
Fort Worth, Tex., July 10. 

Dick Ferris, who disappeared from 
theatricals some years ago, is running 
the ,biggest oil exchange in the state, 
cleaning up a fortune. Ferris was for 
years a prominent stock manager and 
outdoor amusement promoter, as well 
as the producer of “Checkers,” which 
made him $300,000, which he later lost, 
as well as several other theatrical for- 
tunes. “Doctor” Cook, the explorer 
and monologist, and Count de Beau- 
fort, the nobleman who later became 


a stage “freak” act, are also here 
speculating. 

Harry Lefkowitz, former owner of 
the Referee and the Rounder, San 
Francisco theatrical weeklies, has 
changed his name to Lewis, and is 


president of a boom syndicate, getting 
rich. wer 


SHOW PLAN FOR DEMPSEY. 


Wednesday morning Ray Hodgdon 
and Harry J. Fitzgerald, the vaudeville 
agents, left for Cincinnati, to inter- 
view Jack Dempsey and Jack Kearns, 
his manager, relative to a traveling 
show proposition. 

Mr. Hodgdon_ represents Ernie 
Young, of Chicago, in the negotiations. 
Before the Toledo fight Mr. Young se- 
cured an option on Dempsey’s theat- 
rical appearances. Mr. Fitzgerald ac- 
companied Hodgdon, to insure the 
champion of financial backing. It was 
reported before the New Yorkers left 
that Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., had authorized 
Fitzgerald to guarantee Dempsey in 
any amount demanded and that he 
(Ziegfeld) would make the necessary 
deposit. 

It is expected the management of 
Dempsey will ask a guarantee of $5,000 
or $6,000 weekly. The proposal will 
include an _ athletic carnival with 
Dempsey at its head, to travel in circus 
fashion, making two towns daily at 
times, the tour to start with a gala 
Dempsey night at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. 

Dempsey just now through his sen- 
sational capture of the championship 
is looked upon as a big and certain 
draw anywhere. Vaudeville might 
give him $3,000 a week on a route and 
could not afford more. As a touring 
attraction it is claimed he could not 
draw less than $20,000 weekly, while 
during the country fair season start- 
ing late next month, he would likely — 
receive guarantees of more than that 
amount weekly for special appearances 
upon the fair grounds. 


Dempsey this week is receiving $5,- 
000 for a park appearance at Cincin- 
nati. 
it is said with the Sells-Floto Circus 
for 10 weeks at the same amount. Otto 
Floto closed the circus agreement with 
Dempsey at Toledo, with the proviso, 
according to the story, that Dempsey 
was not bound if favoring any other 
proposition submitted. 


RANCH FROM “MOTHER” ROLES. 


(Miss) Jess Pringle leaves “Light- 
nin’” this week to spend two weeks 
at her ranch near Denver, which she 
has bought from money she has earned 
playing over one hundred “mother” 
parts. 

On her return she will adopt a child 
now on its way from France. Miss 
Pringle has signed with Smith and 


Golden for another year: 
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COMPLETE PRODUCTION PLANT 
PLAN OF AMERICANS ABROAD 





Studio to Be Equipped to Deliver Show Complete With Cast, 
Staging, Costumes, Scenery and Effects. Will Also 


Produce For Continent. 


Law to Do “Velvet 


Lady” Piece For London. 





London, July 9. 


Plans are well under way here for 
the establishment of a complete pro- 


duction studio to supply everything 
from scenery to costumes and elec- 
trical effects. ‘The idea is described 


as an Americanized plan of concentra- 
tion and it is known that an American 
scenic artist is in back of the scheme, 
but in association with several Eng- 
lish theatrical men. Originally the 
outline for the studio was mapped out 
about two years ago, but was dropped 
because of the war. ; 

The comprehensive scope is that a 
producer may turn over only the book 
of his play, the studio offering to sup- 
ply everything in detail for the pre- 
miere, to the cast and directors if de- 
sired. The studio organization will 
even go so far as to build theatres or 
superintend such construction. 

The point in the prospective realiza- 
tion of the idea has reached the stage 
where the America originator may 
come here to complete arrangements 
for the “complete studio” consumma- 
tion. In the plan, together with sev- 
eral American directors located here 
are a group of English stage directors. 

The aim of the proposed studio does 
not only include England, but offers 
for complete new productions are re- 
ported to have already been made from 
continental countries, specifically Nor- 
way and Sweden. 


London, July 9. 


Herbert Ward, representing the Law 
studios of New York, has contracted 
to furnish the settings for “The Velvet 
Lady,” to be produced by J. L. Sacks 
and W. J. Wilson. The sets will be 
made in a London studio under ar- 
rangement with Ward and under the 
latter’s direction. Ward was insured 
for $50,000 for his London trip. 


ACTORS VOTE FOR ARBITRATION. 
London, July 9. 


The Actors’ Association met Sunday 
at the Adelphi, lent for the purpose by 
Sir Alfred Butt, at 3:30 in the after- 
noon and resumed discussion of the 
matter of securing a standard contract 
from the managers of touring com- 
+ panies. 

A letter from Manager Bannester 
Howard was read, in which he alleged 
he had paid artists for rehearsals and 
that they never opened, going to other 
shows under assumed names. 

The combined Touring and The- 
atrical Marlagers’ Association has 
shown no inclination to resume nego- 
tiations, therefore the Actors’ Asso- 
ciation voted to submit the whole 
matter to arbitration. If the managers 
fail to agree to this the actors will re- 
convene July 31. 


COLORED ORCHESTRA “ARTISTIC.” 


London, July 9. 

Andre Charlot presented Will Marion 
Cook’s Syncopated Orchestra July 4 at 
Philharmonic Hall. 

The presentation was an artistic suc- 
cess. Whether it will be a financial 
one is doubtful, but it may get over if 
properly boosted. 


WALTER KELLY’S BOOKINGS. 
London, July 9. 
Walter C. Kelly has booked his pas- 


sage to return on the Rotterdam week 
of Aug. 25 and Ernest Edelsten is en- 
deavoring to arrange accommodations 
to sail at the same time. ; ; 

Kelly plays a tour of the Keith cir- 
cuit, comes back here next summer 
for about ten weeks and the follow- 
ing year plays England for a full sea- 
son. ; 

Mr. Kelly sailed on the Carmania 
July 5, firm in the belief antagonism 
toward Americans exists here, though 
the manager where he was playing 
insists the interruption Kelly com- 
plains of consisted in soldiers remark- 
ing audibly that Kelly was clever. 


LONDON RECEIPTS. 
London, July 9. 

With few exceptions the theatres 
here are still registering a steady de- 
cline in business. Several pieces are 
nearing the end of long and profitable 
runs. The exceptions are “Chu Chin 
Chow,” which played last week at His 
Majesty’s to $16,000, “Monsieur Beau- 
caire” at Prince’s $14,000, “Maid of the 
Mountains” at Daly’s $11,000, and 
“Caesar’s Wife” to capacity at the 
Royalty. 

Among the halls the Hippodrome 
claims to have pulled in $25,000 last 
week, and the Alhambra $15,000. 

“The Cinderella Man” at the Queen’s 
got $7,000, “The Naughty Wife” at the 
Playhouse $8,500, and “The Very Idea” 
in its last week at St. Martin’s did a 
record matinee, taking in just $20. 


OBJECT TO STATE’S SUPPORT. 
Paris, July 9. 
“Princess,” a new play by Geraldy 
(who has been lucky of late), was pre- 
sented July 6 by Gavault at the clas- 
sical Odeon and did only fairly well. 
In the cast were Mmes. Briey and 
Odette de Fehl. Messrs. Dubucourt 
and Yonnel played the male leads. 
Meanwhile, a crisis has developed at 
this theatre as the country people are 
objecting to the help given by the 
state to so many Paris theztres, nota- 
bly the Comedie Francaise, the Odeon 
and the Opera, from which they derive 
no benefit. In consequence, if taxes 
are increased and the state subvention 
is not, Gavault may withdraw from the 
management. 


MANAGERS AND ARTISTS MEET. 


London, July 9. 

Representatives of the managers and 
variety artists failed to reach an agree- 
ment regarding amendments to the 
music hall award made in 1913. These 
amendments were brought forward by 
the Variety Federation. : 

The Ministry of Labor has appointed 
A. Ashton, K.C., to arbitrate at a series 
of meetings that begin today. 


FROM SERVICE TO OLD PART. 
London, July 9. 
Randolph Sutton, demobilized after 
nearly three years in France, has re- 
opened in his old part in “All Aboard” 
at the Theatre Réyal, Worcester. 


FRANK MOTLEY WOOD DEAD. 
London, July 9. 
Frank Motley Wood, the actor, died 
June 30, aged 75, and will be buried 
in the same grave as his wife, Kate 
James. 





MASCAGNI OPERA FOR MILLER. 
London, July 9. 

Pietro Mascagni, famous Italian com- 
poser, who became a world figure over- 
night when the intermezzo to his one- 
act opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” was 
first played in 1890, is negotiating with 
Gilbert Miller, son of Henry Miller, 
the American actor, and himself now 
one of the most powerful managers in 
London, to compose a light opera for 
the latter to produce at one of his 
London theatres. If this deal is con- 
summated it will mark an epoch in the 
music world. 

Miller himself recently made a great 
success of a musical comedy version of 
Booth Tarkington’s play and novel, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.” It is still run- 
ning at Prince’s Theatre to crowded 
houses, with Maggie Teyté in the lead- 
ing role. 

Mascagni is in the country to attend 
performances of his opera, “Iris,” pro- 
duced Monday night at Covent Garden 
for the first time in England. He was 
born in Leghorn in 1863 the son of a 
baker. As a young man he studied 
law, but soon gave this up for music. 
He is the composer of several opera 
scores, none of which, however, met 
with the unprecedented success of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


“LOST LEADER” GOES ON. 
London, July 9. 

Despite all the prophecies that it 
would prove a failure, as it deals with 
Parnell and the Irish situation, “The 
Lost Leader,” with Norman McKinnel, 
has proved such a success at the Court 
its season has been indefinitely ex- 
tended. 

J. B. Fagan has prevailed upon An- 
dre Charlot to postpone his own sea- 
son at this house in order to allow 
the run of the Lennox Robinson play 
to continue. 


GERTRUDE ELLIOTT LEAVING. 

Gertrude Elliott (Lady Forbes Rob- 
ertson), who has given almost 400 per- 
formances of “Eyes of Youth” at the 
St. James, will tour the provinces in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” by A. E. 
Thomas, the American playwright, 
waes she brings her London season to 
a close. 


GOOD SOLDIER ACT. 
London, July 9. 

At the Victoria Palace this week 

“Les Rouges et Les Noirs,” the First 

Army Headquarters Concert Party, 

consisting of 12 clever soldier artists, 

made a highly successful debut in a 
diversified act. 


“TRIMMED IN SCARLET” IN DOUBT. 
London, July 9. 

“Trimmed in Scarlet” opened July 7 
at the Globe and was well received at 
the first performance. 

Though the premiere was successful 
and developed into a personal triumph 
for Irene Vanbrugh, the ultimate suc- 
cess of the piece is still doubtful. 


ALHAMBRA STAYS OPEN. 
Paris, July 9. 

The Alhambra will remain open for 
the summer. Christy Willis and the 
Elray Sisters made their debut there 
July 4 and did nicely. Also the Clo- 
velly Sisters and Tom Davis, in his 
cycling act, opened and met with a 
good reception. 


HONOR AMERICAN OFFICERS. 
Paris, July 9. 
A gala performance of “Faust” was 
given at the Opera July 4 in honor of 
American officers. 
The presentation was mediocre. 


PILCER MANAGING BALLROOM. 
Paris, July 9. 
The Apollo opened Sunday as a ball- 
room with Harry Pilcer (American) 
the floor manager. 


——— ~ - 












VAUDEVILLE ACKNOWLEDGED. 
By R. A. Roberts 
London, July 1. 

At the beginning of my vaudeville 
career some 18 years ago at the Palace, 
London, had my best friend told me 
that one day I should sit at a gathering 
of some 300 representative artists 
entrepeneurs and others connected 
with the vaudeville profession in Eng- 
land as assembled at the Savoy Hote! 
Sunday night (June 15) to do homage 
to Sir Oswald Stoll on his receiving 
the dignity of Knighthood from King 
George V, and be addressed by the 
Lord Chamberlain as “My Lords and 
Gentlemen,” I would not have believed 
it. 

There is an unrepealed Act of Par- 
liamgent forbidding that any gentleman 
should invite an actor or actress into 
his house because legally we are 
classed as “rogues and vagabonds.” 
And yet, Sunday evening, by the very 
men assembled who addressed us as 
stated above and whose ancestors 
drew up this Act of Parliament, we are 
considered today good enough to take 
wine and food at the same table with 
them. I don’t write in any spirit of 
arrogance, but I think I’m justified in 
being proud of my profession when in 
so few years—so very few yedrs—we 
have risen to this position, not only 
in the eyes of the public, but in the 
esteem of the noblest gentlemen in 
England. 

Not since the day when Sir Henry 
Irving was created a knight can such 
a parallel instance be quoted as re- 
gards the theatrical profession and I 
think from this moment that any di- 
viding line between the vaudeville and 
legitimate professions ceases to exist. 

As Sir Oswald has received this sig- 
nal honor, largely because he has been 
so instrumental in the purity of the 
entertainment given at his theatres, 
from the Coliseum down, I feel con- 
vinced that many artists will take a 
hint and “clean up” many of the so- 
called “humorous” gags and eliminate 
such form of cbtaining laughter for all 
time to come. 

The vaudeville profession is now 
standing on a pinnacle of its own in 
this country. In one word, it is ac- 
knowledged and there is no need to 
look back. 


FRENCH MINIMUM SALARY SET. 


Paris, July 9. 

At a meeting of the Syndicate of 
Lyrical Artistes, held in the Trianon 
Theatre, the stars Noté and Allard ex- 
plained the situation, and it was de- 
cided that a standard contract should 
be used. The minimum salary is to be 
$100 per month for the first year for 
chorus singers, and $120 per month the 
second year. 

An amendment was adopted limiting 
the number of foreigners in a com- 
pany or troupe to 8 per cent. 


SUMMER CLOSINGS IN PARIS. 


Paris, July 9. 

Several houses with long-run pieces 
threw up the sponge at the end of 
June. Among these were “Reine Joy- 
euse” at the Apollo, “Roi des Palaces” 
at the Theatre de Paris, “Le Secret” at 
Gymnase, “La President” at Palais 
Royal; “Couché de la Mariée” at the 
Athenée. ' 

It has been decided by the Govern- 
ment that the Comedie Francaise and 
Opera Comique shall remain open (both 
these theatres being State subven- 
tioned). 


ARNOULD’S REVUE FAIR. 


Paris, July 9. 

Volterra presented Arnould’s sum- 
mer revue at the Casino July 5, but it 
went only fairly well, as it is lacking 
in features. 

he American Colored Jazz Band, 

however, was well advertised. 

De Flers made the production. 
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ARTISTS ADVISED 


TO EVADE ENGLAND JUST NOW 





Normal Conditions Over There Not Anticipated Before 
January Next. Acts Going Over on Speculation May 


Find It Costly and Inconvenient Trip. 


Pro- 


duction Engagements of Extended Term 


Pronounced All Right. 





By JOSHUA LOWE 


London, Juné 27. 

After three weeks of painstaking, 
thorough, unbiased investigation it is 
the opinion of Varrety’s London rep- 
resentative that the very worst possible 
move an American vaudeville artist 
could make at this time is to come to 
England to play the music halls on 
“spec.” : 

The basic reasons operating against 
the chance of success for the American 
vaudevillian in England at this time are 
generally the same as operate against 
entering the United Kingdom under 
existing conditions. In a word—where- 
as artificial, war-made prosperity has 
made theatres and music halls veritable 
gold mines for several years now, just 
as it has boomed all retail business— 
there is a tremendous slump coming. 
To be accurate the slump has already 
begun—and, as usual, the theatres have 
been first to feel it. 

A source of information is one of the 
ablest newspaper men in Fleet street, 
who for six months has been at work 
investigationg labor conditions for the 
British Government. The memoran- 
dum which he is now drawing up will 
show that: 

The “ten day leave” spirit engender- 
ed by army rule for almost five years 
has worked a marked effect on work- 
men, demobilized and still keen about 
the frequent holiday with its careless 
flinging about of all the money in their 
possession. 

There is no trouble over the matter 
of wages. 

Most employers are prepared to pay 
even more than the maximum demands 
of all classes of workmen. 

The trouble is that labor is getting 
more money now for three days’ work 
than it got for six days’ work before 
the war. 

The result is that after half a week 
of work the average working man 
knocks off for the next four days. 

A further result is that not only is 
production cut in tw6, but is actually 
less than half as much as it was in 
1913, because the artificial prosperity 
of the working classes has developed 
a tired feeling that makes the usually 
sluggish individual about one-third less 
effective than previously. 

Not only in the coal mines—now 
about to be nationalized if a report 
favoring this move is adopted by the 
House of Commons—and in other pro- 
ducing lines is this unwillingness to 
do more than a bad half week’s work 
found—the same spirit underlies the 
attitude of every London shopkeeper, 
hotel and restaurant proprietor. 

It is not only the American who is 
being “stuck up” these days; the na- 
tive born Londoner is paying $80 for 
an ordinary suit of clothes which five 
years ago he could have bought for 
$20—and he will tel] you he is glad to 
get it at all. 


_ Wise men in the financial district 
insist that in the end common sense 
will win out, and that the present 
wild schemes ranging from “direct 
action” proposed by Bolshevist emis- 
Saries to a complete paternalistic re- 
gime on the part of the Covernment, 
of which the taking over of the coal 
mines is but the first step, will all dis- 
appear when the British working man 
realizes that his only chance of es- 


caping compiete economic annihilation 


is to dig in and work—and do it with 
more hustle and muscle than he ever 
did before. 


The only way this tight little isle 
can support any part of its popula- 
tion is to import almost every kind of 
raw and food product in the universe; 
the only way it can pay the import 
bill is to produce and export a rel- 
atively equal quantity of manufactured 
goods. And'since production in all the 
industries in the United Kingdom is 
almost at a standstill—it does not take 
an especially clever mind to foresee 
the very trouble which is now at hand. 


Coming down to present condifions 
in the music halls one of the: first 
things an American act will discover is 
that before it can enter England it 
must have a bona fide contract calling 
for a specific engagement. While these 
contracts are not difficult to obtain, 
owing to the scarcity of novelty acts 
on this side, they are seldom for more 
than four to six weeks. At the ex- 
piration of this time almost invariably, 
nowadays, the act discovers there is 
no more work in sight—irrespective 
of the success it may have had—and 
then comes some bookkeeping to see 
how much is left after the cost of the 
round trip and living expense have 
been deducted. 


Primarily responsible for this state 
of affairs is the Variety Artists’ Fed- 
eration which is openly hostile to 
American acts and which succeeded in 
inducing the Board of Trade to put 
the bona fide contract scheme into 
force. Each week the V. A. F. publishes 
a list of “artists demobilized who want 
work”—which in itself is enough to 
show how much chance newcomers 
have against English artists who have 
seen service. 

This does not apply to artists hold- 
ing contracts with producers of musical 
comedies or revues such as Sir Alfred 
Butt, Albert de Courville or J. L. Sacks, 
all of whom stipulate’ in the contract 
that the engagement is for the run of 
the piece. 

The experience undergone by Walter 
C. Kelly is simply one of many of more 
or less similar kind. Although he had 
both a Board of Trade permit and de- 
tailed route, the authorities stopped 
him at Liverpool and for some time 
made it look unlikely that he would 
be allowed to land. 

Assuming that an artist obtains a 
bona fide contract and is thus per- 
mitted to land at Liverpool to begin an 
engagement, he then encounters: 

Fifty per cent. tax on all railroad 

.. fares, making the trip from Liverpool 
to London to cost $10.99 as against 
$7.25 in 1915. (In the past, in tour- 
ing, he became a member of the 

Railway Artists Assaciation and ob- 

tained a 25 per cent. reduction over 

the regular rates.) 

Unbelieveable difficulties of secur- 
ing living accommodations in the 
provinces, which even stuns the na- 
tive player. 

General cost of living. In this con- 
nection this can be summed up by 
the statement that the purchasing 
value of a pound as compared with 
$5.00 in New York is $2.37. 

Income tax. 

Early closing law (put into effect 


to save clerks from the ordinary slav- 

ing hours) which means that after 

8 p. m. in the heart of London as 

well as elsewhere throughout the 

United Kingdom nothing except 

food, drink and medicine can be pur- 

chased, 

The heads of the various music hall 
circuits are necessarily reluctant to 
discuss the situation for publication 
for the good and sufficient reason that 
these conditions are irrefutable. It 
can be stated with authority that the 
books of most of the music hall cir- 
cuits are pretty well filled up so that 
an act coming over with the few weeks’ 
contract “to show,” stands very small 
chance of procuring further immediate 
engagements. For example, the Lon- 
don Theatre of Varieties (Gulliver 
Tour) has no room for American acts 
for the remainder of the current year. 

Llewellyn Johns, representative of 
the Stoll Circuit, says: 


“We shall never attain to the Amer- 
ican salaries over here. There is small 
likelihood of the country being over 
run with American acts for the reason 
that the salaries asked by agents for 
American artists are based on their 
American salaries plus the increased 
cost of living, income tax, etc. Most 
managers here did not foresee the sud- 
den end of the war and booked up 
pretty solidly until the end of the cur- 
rent year, which would make it dif- 
ficult to secure a route for most for- 
eign turns. Of course, one can always 
make room for the exceptional hit; 
but, on the whole, our best advice is 
not to come over on ‘spec.’ We have a 
number of American acts pencilled in, 
but our latest advices are that they are 
reluctant to come over.” 


As pessimistic as all this sounds, 
there is the promise at least of the 
silver lining to the cloud—many close 
observers of the situation declaring 
that as early as January, 1920, condi- 
tions will have so far improved as to 
swing the pendulum back a long way 
teward the height of the war-made 
prosperity. It is certain that English 
financiers have got to get together with 
English labor long before that time or 
the rate of exchange will be hardly 
worth talking about. Production must 
be resumed on a vaster scale than ever 
and building operations long planned 
must be begun. Unquestionably be- 
fore next winter is half over London 
and the provinces will be in full swing 
once more, theatrically speaking. If 
present promises are fulfilled the coun- 
try will see a great many new theatres 
built, and the demand for American 
acts will return to what it was in pre- 
war days. 


Everybody knows that 1920 is going 
to be the biggest year in the history 
of Europe so far as tourist travel is 
concerned, and, as usual, the Americans 
are expected to furnish a big propor- 
tion of the money-to-burn influx. Ob- 
viously wise caterers to the ptblic’s 
amusement will be more than willing 
to talk business with American fav- 
orites. 


But the point is that this summer is 
not the time for the American vaude- 
ville act to follow the custom of other 
years and come over for “a vacation.” 
It will undoubtedly turn out to be a 
very costly venture. On the other 
hand, it is hardly necessary to state, 
the act with a legitimate long-time con- 
tract can make the trip with absolute 
assurance that the terms of the con- 
tract will be fulfilled to the letter. 


_ Victory Bonds Selling in England. 
London, July 9. 


The Lord Chamberlain’s appeal to 
managers and representatives of the 
Manager’s Association at the recent 
meeting at St. James’ Palace when he 
called on them to support the theatrical 
end of the War Loan Campaign met 
with a hearty response. 

Victory bonds were on sale in most 
of the theatres during the week. 


NEW HALL AT HAVRE. 
Paris, July 9. 

Ch. Debray is constructing a vaude- 
ville theatre at Havre, on the lines 
of the Tivoli at Rouen, with which it 
will be booked in conjunction with the 
Nouveau Cirque. 

It is possibie a variety will aiso be 
built later at Nancy, to form a chain 
from London to Strasbourg. 

Hughes Ryner is agent for the cir- 
cuit. 


€URIOUS TITLE ENDS IT. 
Paris, July 9. 

A matinee was given at the Vieux 
Colombier, with a piece by J. Casson 
and Georges Pillement entitled “Le 
Soleil Enchainé ou la Dame au Cham- 
pignon” (“the chained sun, or the 
mushroom lady”). 

The interest seems io terminate at 
that. 


“NOBODY’S BOY” PRESENTED. 
London, July 9. 
“Nobody’s Boy” was presented at the 
Garrick tonight. Jointly interested in 
the production are Sir Alfred Butt, J. 
L. Sacks, Ltd., and Percy Hutchison. 
The piece is a musical adaption of 
Stock and Robinson’s “The Foundling,” 
with book and lyrics by John D. Wil- 
son and music by Edward A. Horan. 
Both are Americans. : 
The production was staged by Wil- 
liam Wilson and in the cast are Donald 
Calthrop, Marjorie Dordon, Frank La- 
lor, Daisy Burrell, Eddie Morris, Amy 
Auguarde, Dainty Doris, Johnny Dale 
and Percy Parsons. 


ACT TOO AMERICAN. 
London, July 9. 

At the Empress, Brixton, Les Cope- 
land and McCloud got less than oF 
should have received at their Englis 
premiere by using melodies too tech- 
nically American, but they managed 
to finish strong with a popular melody. 
What their act needs over- here is 
more ditties with popular choruses, 

At the Finsbury Empire, Eagan and 
Delmar, when they opened there this 
week, did only fairly well. 


LADY PINERO DIES. 
London, July 9. 
Lady Pinero, wife of Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero, the dramatist, died June 
30 


She was formerly the popular actress 
Myra Emily Holme, but retired on her 
marriage in 1883. 


“CHEMINEAU” REVIVED. 
Paris, July 9. 
“Chemineau,” by Jean Richepin, ‘was 
revived at the Theatre Ambigu July 7. — 


“Mme. Angot” Revival Successful. 
London, July 9. 

At the Drury Lane July 2, Beechanis 

revival of “Madame Angot” proved an 

unqualified success. Lecocq’s delight- 

ful melodies were welcomed enthu- 


siastically. 

Desire Ellenger, Gladys Ancrum 
Webster Miller, Arthur Wynn and 
Herbert Langley are all members of 


Beecham’s grand opera company. 


Americans for English Revue. 
London, July 9. 

When Andre Charlot sends over to 
the Shuberts his successful revue com- 
bination of “Bubbly” and “Tails Up,” 
now running at the Prince of Wales’ 
an American company will be recruited 
with the exception of Phyllis Monk- 
man and Jack Buchanan, who are in 
the cast here. 


Cochran Sees Puccini. 
London, July 9. 

Charles B. Cochran is in Paris ‘dis- 
cussing with Giacomo Puccini, com- 
poser of “Madame Butterfly,” “The 
Girl of the Golden West” and other 
operas, a proposition to compose an 
operetta of the musical comedy type 

for presentation at the Oxford, 
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SIMPLIFIED CONTRACT FORM 
BEING ISSUED BY V. M. P. A. 





New Equitable Agreement Is Two-thirds Shorter Than Old 


Contracts. 


Provides Against Shifting Acts From 


Six to Seven Day Towns. Prevents Acts 
From Blaying Opposition. 





In this issue of VARIETY appears a 
double page advertisement of* the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective As- 
sociation, setting forth the proposed 
form of an equitable and simple play 
or pay contract between managers and 
artists, and a letter from E. F. AIl- 
bee to the members of the V. M. P.A,, 
recommending its use, besides explain- 
ing its simplicity. 

The form as: published carries few 
conditions for the artists and has been 
printed in less than one-third of ithe 
type required for the preceding artists 
contract issued by the Keith agency. 
The latest agréement for an artist’s 
engagement provides against a man- 
ager shifting an act out of a six-day 
town into another city and theatre 
to play the seventh day. It contains 
another provision that where an act 
engaged for one circuit plays at a thea- 
tre other than on that circuit, during 
the pendency of the agreement, that 
that will suffice to cance! the agree- 
ment for the circuit engaged for. The 
wording of this clause seems to in- 
dicate a departure in booking relations 
between artist and managers. It does 
not read as formerly that all contracts 
issued through one booking agency 
would be canceled by such an action. 
The clause might be liberally con- 
strued to prevent an act appearing in 
an opposition house. It could likewise 
be construed to read that an act, for 
instance, holding contracts with the 
various managements represented by 
the Keith agency, would be canceled 
only for the circuit then playing if can- 
cellation was evoked through a viola- 
tion of contract but the cancellation 
would not operate against other cir- 
cuits booking in the Keith office. Thus, 
if an act playing the Keith houses 
should be cancelled and held contracts 
for Poli, Shea or Proctor, the Keith 
cancellation would not bring about 
a cancellation of the other time. That 
makes the agreement a practical “play 
or pay” instrument with the fulfillment 
really up to the act since the possible 
violations are meagre. 

Such clauses as cancellation for dif- 
ference in personnel of act, in the 
former agreement, reported illness re- 
quiring affidavits, etc., liquidated dam- 
ages and penalty for failure to forward 
photos, all in the other agreement are 
absent in the new contract. 

At a meeting held in the N. V. A. 
clubhouse and attended by upwards of 
200 members, President Edwards Davis 
read the contract to those present, ex- 
plaining in detail its various para- 
graphs. He also pointed out the ad- 
vantages of this contract over those of 
any others previously in use. 

Those present endorsed the contract 
in enthusiastic applause and the fact 
of its issuance soon became the topic 
of conversation at every gathering at- 
tended by vaudeville artists. 


ORPHEUM PLAYING VICTORIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., July 9. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for Orpheum Circuit vaudeville to play 
the Royal Victoria, Victoria, next sea- 
son. 

This will break the former half-week 
lay-off here. The bill will close Wed- 
nesday night in Calgary and arrive 
here Friday morning, leaving at once 


by boat for Victoria, playing there 
Friday night and Saturday, and then 
return to this city to open a full week 
Monday. 

The first bill will appear in Victoria, 
l’riday, Aug. 15. 

The deal was closed by Manager 
Denham of the Victoria house and Or- 
pheum representatives. 

The Royal Victoria Theatre is a large 
first class house playing legitimate at- 

1 
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tractions and pictures. 


TIMBERG’S PRODUCTIONS. 

A new producing concern that will 
lean heavily toward the vaudeville 
stage in its output has been organized 
by Herman Timberg, with Garry Her- 
mann, the famous Cincinnatian, presi- 
dent of the Herman Timberg Produc- 
ing Company. 

Timberg’s desire to produce may take 
him away from the stage, where he 
has been an attraction for many sea- 
sons. Lately he has been a headline 
number with his “Violin” turn, gener- 
ally accredited as one of the best acts 
vaudeville has seen. 

The first production of the firm will 
be called “Chicken Chowmein,” with 
Clark and Bergman and a company of 
12. Henry Lewis is another vaudeville 
star the Timberg company will sur- 
round with a production. 

The firm has taken offices in the 
Lyric studios, on top of the Lyric The- 
atre (43d street). 


PAUL MORTON AS SINGLE. 


Paul Morton, formerly of Morton 
and Glass, has decided to attempt a 
single turn in vaudeville next season. 
Mr. Morton has been on a search for 
such material as he wants. 

Paul is of the original Four Mortons. 
The entire family, including Naomi 
Glass (Mrs. Paul Morton), are now at 
Freeport, L, I. 





BERT LEVY NOT WITH FROLIC. 

Bert Levy did not open with Zieg- 
feld’s “Midnight Frolic” Monday even- 
ing and the root engagement has been 
called off. A misunderstanding regard- 
ing the artist’s booking which was to 
have been for six weeks, lead to the 
cancellation. 

It is understood that the management 
of the Hippodrome, where Mr. Levey 
is to repeat next season, objected to 
the roof date. 


SARANOFF FOLLOWS’ TIMBERG. 
The Herman Timberg girl act has 
been booked over the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, with Saranoff taking Timberg’s 
place. 
It opens in Chicago Aug. 15. Harry 
Weber presents the turn. 





Miss Burman Pepresenting Marinelli. 


The H. B. Marinelli agency is now 
represented in the Keith agency by 
Dorothy Burman, who may be tem- 
porarily replacing Fred De Bondy. Mr. 
De Bondy left last week for the other 
side. 

Miss Burman has been with the Mari- 
nelli agency for several years, and is 
conversant with vaudeville in all of its 
details. This is her first booking 
attempt. 


LOEW SET IN DETROIT. 
Detroit, July 9. 

Plans of the Marcus Loew Circuit to 
build up its string of houses between 
New York and Chicago have been 
realized as far as this cityvis concerned. 
It became privately known this week 
that the pretentious Warren & Cohen’s 
Colonial will revert to Loew vaude- 
ville Sept. 1. Shows of seven acts will 
play a full week at the Colonial, but 
two outlying houses, also , controlled 
by Warren & Cohen, will play the show 
bills on. a split-week basis, this giving 
the Loew office two full weeks in 
Detroit. 

The Colonial has been playing fea- 
ture pictures, as have the other two 
houses, though the Colonial at one 
time did attempt vaudeville. 

The new arrangement brings the 
Loew office in active competition 
against the Miles houses and the local 
bookings of the Keith agency. 


BREVOORT, BROOKLYN, LOEW'S. 


The Brevoort, Brooklyn, seating 
about 2,200, will pass to the possession 
of Marcus Loew. It is in the Bedford 
section of Brooklyn and may be util- 
ized by the Loew Circuit for pictures. 

It is understood, however, the Loew 
people intend remodeling the Fulton, 
Brooklyn, around the same neighbor- 
hood, to increase the ¢apacity of the 
latter house. The Brevoort may take 
on the Fulton’s present policy of pop 
vaudeville under the Loew direction 
until the Fulton reopens. 


ENLARGING KEITH EXCHANGES. 


The wall on the fifth floor of the 
Palace Theatre building is being bro- 
ken through into the adjoining Wit- 
mark building, the upper floors of 
which will house an extension of Keith 
Exchange offices. 

Maurice Goodman will occupy the 
upper floor in the Witmark extension, 
Mr. Goodman’s present office being 
taken over by E. F. Albee. 


JACK WILSON’S TWO-ACT. 


Jack Wilson is going to return to 
vaudeville in a two-act. The other 
half will be Frank Hurst. George 
O’Brien, of the Harry Weber agency, 
is arranging it. 

It was first proposed by the Weber 
office that Wilson and Kitty Gordon, 
with a production, be given big-time 
dates. The act asked $2,500 and the 
managers offered $1,750 a week. 

Wilson for a long while played 
vaudeville as the Jack Wilson Trio— 
himself, another man and a young 
woman. Hurst previously appeared in 
one of the Wilson trios. 





SPEAKING OF DIVORCES—LISTEN! 
Chicago, July 9. 

Helen Bolton, principal in Boyle 
Woolfolk’s “Honeymoon Town,” filed 
suit for divorce this week against A. 
Coolihan, charging desertion. 

W. J. Cornican was cruel, Grace De 
Winters charges in the suit filed this 
week against her husband. She also 
charges drunkeness. 

Edna Mayer filed suit for divorce 
from Frank Barr. She mentions de- 
sertion. Edna states in her bill she 
married Frank on a dare. 

All suits were filed in the Superior 
Court. Leon A. Berezniak acted as 
attorney for the complainant in each 
case. 


PRIMROSE DANGEROUSLY ILL. 
Seattle, July 9. 

Reports received here this week from 
San Diego state George Primrose is 
seriously ill in a hospital in that city 
and the attending physicians hold out 
little hope for his recovery. 

Mr. Primrose arrived at his country 
estate at Multnomas, near Portland, 
Ore., two weeks ago, but was forced 
to journey to southern California be- 
cause of his health. 


YOUNG COMES EAST. 
Chicago, July 10. 

Ernie Young left here today for his 
first invasion of New York as an agent. 
He will make his headquarters in the 
office of Ray Hodgdon, with whom he 
recently formed an _  inter-operating 
connection. 

Young returned here from Toledo, 
where he saw the fight, and made his 
accounting as handler of the local sale 
for the big doings. He refused to dis- 
cuss the report that he has Dempsey 
tied up for show business, but it is 
known that the new champ signed with 
Young for something, probably future 
vaudeville bookings. Dempsey was 
offered $2,500 for six weeks in vaude- 
ville, it is said. Young countered with 
a demand for $3,500, and, at that, would 
not deliver his man immediately, ask- 
ing a delay until fall. 

Young will seek new material in 
New York, not being interested in the 
regular run of vaudeville acts but de- 
termined to stand by his slogan, “a 
new agent for new acts.” 

Ernie Young and Ray Hodgdon have 
come to terms in an agreement where- 
by Young will represent the Hodgdon 
office in the middle-west and Young’s 
Eastern interests will be supervised 
by the Hodgdon office. 

While at Toledo this week it was 
reported Young had settled negotia- 
tions with Jack Kearns to handle the 
bookings for Jack Dempsey, although 
the current week’s engagement at Cin- 
cinnati was booked direct by the 
champion. Early this week the Keith 
office decided to piay Demtpsey, despite 
a former ruling that pugilists would 
not be accepted for booking. 


TACOMA’S BIG PEACE JUBILEE. 
Seattle, July 9. 
The Northwest Peace Jubilee in Ta- 
coma ended Monday after a week’s 
run. The city was crowded with out- 
of-town folks and the hotels and eat- 
ing places could not begin to take care 
of the crowds. It was the biggest 
event ever held ih that city. : 
_ The money derived from the jubilee 
is to form the nucleus of a fund to 
build a half-million dollar auditorium 
as a memorial to local war heroes. 


BATHING GIRLS TOURING. 


There is a deal on this week where- 
by the Orpheum Circuit may get the 
Mack Sennett Bathing Beauties for 
next season with the right to use the 
Mack Sennett name and also the bath- 
ing scenes from the “Yankee Doodle 
in Berlin” film. Maurice Rose, of Rose 
& Curtis is handling the matter, and 
the price reported quoted for a route 
for the girls is $1,000. 

Last week at the Broadway where 
the entire “Yankee Doodle in Berlin” 
film and the bathing girls are showing 
the business is said to have touched 
$18,000 gross with a 60-cent top scale. 
On the strength of this business, Wil- 
liam A. Brady is said to have made Sol 
Lesser an offer for the rights to the 
girls and the picture for a number of 
the eastern states. 


POLICE SEEK HUSBAND. 
Chicago, July 9. 
Mrs. Howard A. Rousch has asked 
the police to search for her husband, 
who, she charges, deserted her when 
she told him she was about to become 
a mother. 
The couple had lived together at the 
National Hotel here. They formerly 
did a handwriting act in vaudeville. 


Dolly Hackett Marries Milt Francis? 
Chicago, July 9. 

There is a report Dolly Hackett and 
Milt Francis were married in this 
vicinity about two weeks ago. 

Miss Hackett was formerly of Mor- 
risey and Hackett. The team, husband 
and wife, were divorced some months 
ago. 
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ABOLITION OF “TIPPING” 


STAGE HANDS HAS OTHER SIDE 





One Turn Obliged to Pay $35 For Week at Rate of 50 Cents Per 
Each Appearance of Stage Hand in Act. Convention 
Abolishing Tipping So Ruled I. A. T. S. E. Can 


Not Alter Condition. 


May Mean 


Less Material in Turns. 





The abolishing of the tipping system 
of stage hands by the I. A. T. S. E. at 
the annual convention at Ottawa has 
caused a condition that is being bit- 
terly opposed by all vaudeville artists 
who require the assistance of the 
crews for bits or setting. 

According to the union interpreta- 
tion, any member of the organization 
who is forced to appear in view of 
the audience must be paid at the rate 
of 50 cents for each appearance. This 
sometimes runs up a big total. A 
prominent team recently at the Co- 
lonial, New York, disgorged $35 at the 
end of the week. Dumb acts are par- 
ticularly hard hit for it is very rarely 
this kind of act doesn’t require the 
assistance of one of the crew while 
on the stage. 

In an uptown house last week an act 
which called for the removal of signs 
from a stand was forced to pay the 
sign boy at the rate of 50 cents a per- 
formance. 

Local managers who have appealed 
to the union say that the I. A. T. S. E. 
officials can give no relief, and that 
if the ruling isn’t modified it will re- 
act against the quality of their shows. 
They contend that an artist that will 
be justified in discarding everything 
of a special nature that will require 
stage hands handling and will stick to 
the house props and the bare necessi- 
ties. Acts may also eliminate “bits” 
and the utilization of stage hands for 
the creation of comedy situations. 


WIFE WON’T REMAIN DEAD. 
Chicago, July 9. 

Bella Belmont (in private life Mrs. 
J. J. Mack) desires to make known 
that the recent publication of her 
death was largely exaggerated. 

She states that Feb. 14 last her hus- 
band (Mack and Ferguson) caused her 
death notice to be published in the 
trade papers. 

In a statement to Variety here Mrs. 
Mack says: “My husband at the time 
he published my death notice wrote 
and asked me to say nothing about it. 
At the time I thought I might let it 
go at that, but I have found it neces- 
sary to work in the profession, and 
its pretty hard for a live one to get 
a job nowadays, let alone a dead one. 
So please let the world know that I 
am alive and well.” 


NAN HALPERIN’S FIGURE. 

A salary of $1,000 weekly is reported 
to have been set by Nan Halperin for 
her return to vaudeville. 

_ Meantime Miss Halperin is in nego- 
tiation with the Shuberts, with only 
the matter of the conditions of the 
contract to be agreed upon. 

A. H. Woods is said to have pro- 
posed to the Shuberts, if they contract 
Miss Halperin, to turn over the agree- 
ment to the Woods office, which has 
the leading role in “The Unexpected 
Visitor” listed for her. The piece is to 
be produced by Woods in September. 


“SECOND SIGHT” ACT STOPPED. 
; Syracuse, July 9. 
Upon complaint of Mayor Kelly and 
Alderman Lynch, of Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., the engagement of Mme. Wanda 
billed as a “psychic seeress,” was 
stopped yesterday at the Hippodrome 
in that town. 


The authorities stated their action 





was backed by the anti-fortune-telling 
ordinance. Mme. Wanda’s manager 
protested she should not be classed as 
a fortune teller and that she had ap- 
peared in Ogdensburg several times 
before without interference. The po- 
lice, However, warned him that an ar- 
rest would be made if she persisted in 
continuing. Mme. Wanda stated that 
she would contest the right to stop 
her engagement. Extra billing of tne 
act read that Mme. Wanda would tell 
questioners how long they would live. 


COLD DRINK IN LONDON. 


London, June 25. 


Talk about Allcock—or all the other 
pioneers and discoveries of ten cen- 
turies! Your correspondent has got 
them all faded! He has found a public 
place in London where a cold drink 
can be bought! It is a little chemist’s 
shop not far from Piccadilly Circus. 
On the floor, in plain sight of all who 
enter, is an enamel pail and in it— 
marvel of marvels—a good-sized chunk 
of ice! Gracefully grouped about this 
are a dozen round bottles that look 
like hand grenades—containing a 
charged water which the chemist de- 
ciares is a “tonic.” True or not, at 
least it is wet and cold—and so far as 
known the only spot in the United 
Kingdom where ice and water are per- 
mitted to associate together. 

(Incidentally the chemist proudly 
confided that “presently” he was going 
to do an unprecedented thing; install 
a regular refrigerator to supplant the 
pail!) 


NIBLO DEPORTED. 


It was not known until late last 
week that Victor Niblo, his wife and 
four children were ordered deported 
from this country and sailed for Eng- 
land under the order June 28. 

The cause of the deportation is said 
to have been through Niblo virtually 
making his family a public charge. 
Niblo has appeared in vaudeville over 
here with a bird act, known as Niblo’s 
Birds. A complaint to the authorities 
by some relative of the family is re- 
ported to have been made, alleging 
that Niblo’s wife was in a public in- 
stitution at Central Islip, L. I., and that 
his children had been taken in charge 
by the Gerry Society. All the Niblos 
are English. After an investigation, 
the order sending them back to Eng- 
land was issued. 


HOLTZ CAN’T SING SONG. 


Justice Hand, of the Supreme Court, 
handed down a decision last week, 
whereby Lou Holtz and George White, 
respectively performer and producer 
of “The Scandals of 1919,” were tem- 
porarily enjoined from employing Mc- 
Carthy & Fisher’s published number, 
“You Don’t Need the Wine.” The firm 
had previously granted Flo Ziegfeld 
the sole production rights to use it 
in his current “Follies.” Holtz’ de- 
fense that he had been using it in 
vaudeville prior to his engagement with 
the revue, was of no avail in staying 
the Court’s decision. 

The argument to affirm the perma- 
nency of the injunction is scheduled 
for next October, when the matter 
may be “dead” as far as both producers 
are concerned. 


S.-B. GIVEN SONG VERDICT. 


The first dispute over prior rights 
to a popular song to arise between 
two music publishers and left to the 
Arbitration Board of the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Protective Association for set 
tlement.was decided this week when 
Maurice Goodman, acting as arbitrator 
ordered that Jos. W. Stern & Co. im- 
mediately suppress in whole or with- 
draw from publication the song enti- 
tled “Dixie Is Dixie Once More.” 

The case arose through a complaint 
made by the Shapiro-Bernstein Co., 
that contended its song of the same 
title had the prior privileges of publi- 
cation. The Shapiro-Bernstein song 
was written by Billy Tracey and 
Maceo Pinkard while the song found 
to be a “copy” was composed by Leo 
Turner and James Karp. Theodore 
B. Richter acted as counsel for Stern 
while the Shapiro-Bernstein firm was 
represented at the hearing by William 
Grossman. 

The arbitrator also insttucted the 
Stern firm to recall or withdraw a let- 
ter which had been previously mailed 
to the trade in which the Stern firm 
advised the Shapiro-Bernstein firm 
was trying to put over an imitation 
song. Mr. Goodman contended this 
letter was uncalled for and a full in- 
vestigation of the Shapiro-Bernstein 
side of the matter should have been 
made before the trade was circulated. 

Anna Chandler testified that she 
sang the Tracey song in vaudeville 
Dec. 9, 1918, while the Stern song was 
written later in the same month, al- 
though the latter firm beat the publish- 
ers of the original to the copyright, 
this being the sole basis of the Stern 
firm’s claim to priority. Mr. Goodman 
decided the writers of the Stern song 
copied the lyrics after hearing Miss 
Chandler sing it, the composers of the 
“copy” living in the neighborhood of 
the theatre where it was originally 
sung. 

The decision was a wholesome vic- 
tory for the Shapiro-Bernstein forces 
since the Stern number will have to 
be promptly taken from the market 
while each publisher will be assessed 
one-half the costs of the hearing. The 
Stern firm proper was vindicated of 
any actual theft, the arbitrator feeling 
they had acted innocently in publish- 
ing the number, but the rebuke in ref- 
erence to the letter circulated through- 
out the trade rather reflected on the 
business methods of the Stern com- 
pany. 

Pending the hearing both firms have 
held up action on the song, but the 
Bernstein firm now propose to go after 
it since it carries all the earmarks of 
an early hit. 

“ZOUAVE” ACTS AGAIN. 

Battling the ramparts of the vaude- 
ville booking agencies these post-war 
days are more wall-scaling acts of the 
old days of vaudeville than have been 
pedaling around in a long time. Fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, a 
number of acts of the kind popped into 
being, while after the Civil War not 
to have a wall-scaling “Zouave” act on 
the bill was like offering a present day 
vaudeville program without a “single.” 

The members of the scaling groups 


time payrolls are mostly youths from 
the war camps, inspired to strive for 
some new field for employment by the 
freedom and opportunities for exercise 
of all kinds that war camp life gave 
them. 

SWOR AND AVEY SEPARATE. 

New Orleans, July 9. 

Swor and Avey, the blackface vaude- 
ville team of men, have dissolved their 
partnership. Avey is reported seek- 
ing another partner. Swor has an- 
nounced no future intention. 





Bordoni and Gitz-Rice Resuming. 

The former vaudeville act containing 
Irene Bordino and Lieutenant Gitz- 
Rice will resume playing about Aug. 
16. Miss Bordoni will return from 
abroad shortly before that date. 


RAYS FROM THE LIGHTS. 

(From the Lights Club of Freeport.) 

The first few innings of Saturday’s 
game between the Lights and the N. V. 
A.’s looked like the Lights were go- 
ing to be kept very dim, the score be- 
ing nine to one; in favor of the visit- 
ing team. But there was a sudden 
flare in the fifth inning and from that 
time on the Lights finished in a blaze 
of glory with a score of twelve to ten. 

Saturday night was one of the best 
nights at the Light-House in a long 
time, in spite of the fact that poor old 
John Barleycorn has been laid away 
to rest (?). Talk about entertainment! 
The three hundred or more guests are 
still talking about it. Besides the “ad 
lib” entertainers there were two num- 
bers produced which, in our own lan- 
guage, were “screams.” They were 
“The Freeport Police” and “The Girl 
on the Magazine.” 








Saturday night was Tom Dugan’is 
night and he was responsible for the 
entertainment, which was a huge suc- 
cess. Dugan led the “Poiice” number, 
made up as a captain, red wig, dancing 
clogs and all, and behind him as a 
chorus of plain coppers were Jim Doo- 
ley, George Whiting, James C. Morton 
and Bert Kalmar. The lyric of the 
song was entirely lost on account of 
the screams from the audience. The 
song and walt clog were done in all 
seriousness which, with the slightly 
misfitting suits, made the number 
doubly funny. 


Then came the surprise bf the even- 
ing. Harry Puck sang the verse of the 
“Girl on the Magazine,” and when he 
reached the chorus, out walked a bevy 
of dames that made Ziegfeld’s beau-' 
ties look like a flock of old crows. The 
dames were done by Monroe Silver, 
Sam Summers, Bill Riordon, Charlie 
Middieton, George McKay and Frank 
Tinney. The make-ups were all excel- 
lent, Tinney’s make-up rivaling amy- 
thing seen in that line. Several en- 
cores were demanded and the laughs 
just rocked the building. 





There will be “bigger and better” 
shows each succeeding Saturday night 
sponsored by some prominent artist 
member of the club, who will be known 
as the “Skipper.” Geo. 
“Skipper” for July 12. 

Sunday was the annual meeting for 
the purpose of electing new officers. 
The following are the new officials and 
from all indications, judging from the 


“on one of the greatest seasons th 
club has ever known: 
Angel—Frank Tinney. 
Vice-President—Albert Von Tilzer. 
Secretary—N. E. Manwaring. 
Treasurer—Frank Kaufman. 


enthusiasm displayed, we are cota 
8 


Soard of Ushers—Victor Moore, Geo. | 


Whiting, Chas. Middleton, Bert Kal- 
mar, Harry Von Tilzer, Pilly Murray, 
l'red Gray, Harry Puck, Sam Summers, 
Geo. McKay, Lew Kelly, Tom Dugan, 
J. Francis Dooley, W. M. Riordan, Jas. 
Diamond, Geo. Barry, J. B. Isaac, 
Sonny Barkus. 





‘ 


Al Von Tilzer worked very hard as 
he usually does to make the entertaiz- 
ment successful and was the official 
announcer, Al is always ready to wel- 
come guests and seems to make them 
feel perfectly at home while they are 
at the club house. 


Wednesday, July 16, is “Christmas.” 


Keith, Bklyn. Houses Open All Summer 

The quartet of Keith houses in 
Brooklyn are expected to keep open 
through the summer. This includes 
the Orpheum, which has always been 
dark during the hot months, but for 
which no closing date has been set. 

The other houses are the Bushwick, 
an all year theatre, and the Greenpoint 
and Prospect. 
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ADMISSIONS TAX DIGEST 


A most comprehensive digest, with practical examples and plainly worded 
sentences, has been made of the Internal Revenue Department’s recently pub- 
lished interpretation of that section of the new income tax bill of 1919 relating 
to admissions taxes. The commissioner’s consructive pamphlet is 106 pages of 
text—really an explanation of the single section, number 800, of the income bill. 
This has been quite briefly but skilfully digested as set forth in full below by 
Ligon Johnson, secretary of the United Managers’ Protective Association, and 
will be bulletined to the members of the U. M. P. A. 

Since the bulletin plainly sets forth the regulation and enforcement of the 
new law (which has been effective since April 1) and clears up many points, 
including wrong interpretations, which have, since the law became operative, 
resulted in losses to managers, the digest as printed below should be kept for 
reference by managers of amusements of all kinds where admission taxes apply. 

It is to be understood that all persons admitted to any amusement must have 
a ticket or pass—something which must be dropped into the ticket-taker’s box. 
Even in cases where an annual pass is issued a pass for the specific date used 
must be issued. But under the paragraph “Employees” is given the exemptions, 
who are not required to pay tax. Employees include all persons in the employ 
of a producer or manager, whether such persons’ regular business calls for their 
attendance in theatres or not. Newspapermen are classed as employees when 
attending for the purpose of reviewing. Some managers have been prone to 
draw the lines too strictly in the matter of employees or owners and those 
financially interested in an amusement venture. Among those specified as not 
entitled to admission tax free are policemen not on duty. 

Through the error of a trade paper, which printed a communication from a 
Washington correspondent, a considerable number of managers (particularly of 
picture theatres) were confused, and not a few have been paying to the Govern- 
ment what are termed “excess admissions taxes” though they are not required 
to do so. This is explained under the paragraph “Established Price,” and there 
is also a paragraph explaining how managers who paid such excess may secure 
a refund. The error of paying the excess admissions taxes arose through the 
misstatement that when the house scale is changed one-half of all over the 
recognized house price was to go to the collector. 

The explanation sets forth when the excess admissions tax applies. If a 
manager having a hit suddenly increases his scale and the increase is effective 
after he has sold some tickets at the old scale then hé must pay to the collector 
one-half of the excess on all tickets sold at the increased scale. An attraction 
or amusement can raise or lower its scale, however, at any time without becom- 
ing subject to excess admission taxes. Just so long as all tickets are sold for any 
performance at one scale no excess tax applies. In other words, a $2 attraction 
may lift its scale to $2.50; but so long as no tickets have been sold at the old 
scale for any specific performance the excess does not apply. 

It appears that a western picture exhibitor, along with others, failed to 
understand how the excess tax applied. He lifted his scale upon showing a 
special feature and paid as excess tax the sum of $250 for the run of the special 
showing. As he had not sold tickets at the old scale and the increased scale 
for the run of the picture he had merely made a new “established price,” and 
no excess tax applied. As the sum was paid in error the exhibitor may apply 
for a refund, although required to pay the regular 10 per cent. admission tax. 

Considered, however, as figuring in excess admissions taxes are sales to 
speculators. In the matter of ticket speculators’ sales to the public it is shown 
that where a tickét is sold at $1 premium the “spec” must pay the collector 
something around 80 cents, thus giving him less a margin of profit than when 
selling at the legal 50-cent limit. The digest is as follows: 

SPECIAL TAX BULLETIN. 

In order that the members of the association may have a quick and easy reference guide 
to the present admission tax and recent rulings of the Department of Internal Revenue, the 
following supplemental bulletin is issued. It is possible that some of the local collectors 
May not be familiar with the latest rulings and therefore reference is made to the last 


bulletin (Regulations 13 revised Part 1 approved June 19, 1919), and just issued to local 
collectors. 





THE TAX, 

The generai admission tax is now ONB CENT on each ten cents or fraction thereof paid 
for admission at the regular established admission price. This tax must be paid by the 
patron and there are no exemptions either for children or adults. The tax on passes, Dill 
board tickets, exchange tickets, cut rate tickets, excess charge over regular admission price, 
speculator’s tickets for children under twelve, employes and soldiers and sailors in uniform 
will be treated separately. The tax on a one or five cent ticket, whether by child or adult 
is one cent; on a ten cent ticket, one cent; on a fifteen cent ticket, two cents; om a twenty 
cent ticket, two cents; and so on. This applies to all paid admissions. 

TICKETS. 

Every person admitted, whether paid or free, must be admitted under a separate ticket 
or card. Where an annual admission card is sold or a season pass is issued, a separate 
ticket or pass must nevertheless be issued, and collected each time the season admission 
card or season pass is used. In other words, the revenue department demands that evi- 
dence of the basis of each admission be in the ticket box for each performance, so that a 
check may be had at any performance. This requirement, of course, does not apply to 
Owners or to bona fide employes then working or city officials on official business, as they 
are in the theatre on business and are not “admitted” under the law. Where, however, one 
of this class occupies a seat or witnesses a performance from the front, not as a matter 
of work but as a mere matter of pleasure or amusement, a separate ticket or pass should 
be issued and stamped or endorsed to show such person is a member of one of the above 
specified classes and admitted free and therefore without tax. 

For soldiers or sailors in service and in uniform and children under twelve admitted free 
individual passes should be issued and stamped “Good only for admission of U. §S. soldier (er 
sailor) in uniform” or “‘Good only for admission of child under twelve’ or words to this 


effect. 
PRICE MARKING TICKETS. 
All tickets must be marked (i. e. by printing stamp or writing) on the face with the 
price of same. It is preferable that the ticket show the price, the tax and the sum total of 
the admission. This the department requests in the following form: 
PEER WERED ccc vsadcccensivesossecs 
;; oe. WerPrrrrrrrrrr cr TrerrrrrryrTi i tee 


WORE crccccccectevetsoccesevenstessecsees § §«=©sevecese 
Where it is not practical to so print a ticket, several prices may be printed and the price 
charged punch marked, as for example: 

















Batablighed pried. ..ccccccscccccsecs 50 75 1.50 2.00 2.50 

MOE BON cicesscccccccccccccsccece 05 .08 15 .20 25 

PD ac 665050660000 0bS 000040605004 55 83 1.65 2.20 2.75 
e * o + * 


(Punch out one star.) 
“ In all events the price at which it is sold must be printed, stamped or marked on the 
ticket. Tickets must also be dated or serially numbered—(Bulletin p. 81-2). 
ESTABLISHED PRICE, 

The tax to be collected is based upon the “established price of admission.” By this is 
meant the full rate price (usually regular price printed on ticket where the manager gets 
no excess bonus from a ticket speculator) charged for the attraction. It does not mean the 
usual price of the theatre but the price for the particular attraction and performance. A 
theatre may have a ten, twenty, thirty repertoire show one night and a $2.00 attraction the 
next. The established price for the repertoire show would be ten, twenty and thirty cents 
and for the other fifty cents, a dollar or dollar and a half and two dollars as the case might 


be. The prices charged for the preceding attraction would have no bearing. A motion pic- 
ture theatre may charge ten cents on its regular program and twenty-five or fifty cents for 
a special feature. Such charges in each case would be the established price, and the twenty- 
five or fifty cents charge during the run of the feature would NOT be excess over the estab- 
lished price. The price charged for the ATTRACTION and the PERFORMANCE and not the 
usual prices of the house, governs. The matinee price for an attraction may be less than 
that for the night. A Wednesday matinee may be less than a Saturday or holiday matinee; 
the charges for Saturday night performances may be more than that for other nights, and 
still be the established price if no tickets are sold at the scale for other performances. In 
other words after a theatre has begun its sale for a performance, if the management, because 
it sees there will be a sell out, seeks to raise the price, it cannot raise its prices to later 
purchasers witnout hecoming liable to the excess tax. (Regulations 43 (revised) Part 1 p. 33.) 
Changes in price after tickets are on sale and some have been sold, do not change the estab- 
lished price except in the single case of a reduction in price and then only where refund is 
made to previous purchasers who bought at the original price. (Regulations p. 44.) 
TAX EXEMPTION OWNERS. 

Owners, of course, require no tickets at any time. By owners is meant sole owners, joint 
owner or lessee of the place. To illustrate: Two brothers are sole owners of a lot and a 
building thereon which contains a theatre. One of them is proprietor and manager of this 
theatre and in the course of management enters it frequently. The other brother, though 
having no connection with the theatre (other than being owner of the structure) also enters 
it from time to time. Such entering by them is not an admission within the meaning of the 
Act. Neither the directors nor the stockholders of a corporation owning a place can be con- 
sidered as owners within the meaning of this article, but officers and directors of a corporate 
proprietor may come under the head of “employes.” (Bulletin p. 21-2.) 

EMPLOYES. 

The term “bona fide employes” includes: (1) Every person regularly employed by the 
proprietor of the place or the attraction (including the officers and directors of a corporate 
proprietor) in connection with the business there transacted, whether the duties of such 
person require admission to such place or not; (2) every person regularly employed at the 
place, or reguiarly engaged in work or business there, with the consent of the proprietor of 
the place or the attraction; and (3) every person whose admission to the place is required 
for the performance of a duty to the proprietor of the place or the attraction or to some 
other person who, with thé proprietor’s consent, is engaged in work or business or is in at- 
tendance there. Persons included within either class 1 or class 2 have the character of “bona 
fide employes” at all times, whether on or off duty. Persons not included within ciass 1 or 
class 2 but only within class 3 have the character of “bona fide employes’ only when in per- 
formance of a duty which requires admission. The fact that a person is not being paid for 
the service rendered does not necessarily exclude him from any of the above classes. 

The following may be listed as examples of theatre employes. Officers and directors (in 
case of corporate owner), treasurer, his assistants and substitutes, publicity man, stenographer 
and other office or general employes, advance man of an attraction booked, house physician 
and regular employed attorney; (b) actor and actresses, stage hands, musicians, ushers, 
program or refreshment venders, etc.; (c) newspaper critics in the theatre to review the 
attraetion, speakers between the acts, souvenir sellers for some benefit, a physician called in 
to attend a patron, etc. (Bulletin p. 41-2.) 

TAX FREE PASSES. 

Children under twelve, municipal officers on official business and soldiers and sailors 
still in service and in uniform may be passed in free and without the collection of a tax. In 
all other cases the tax must be collected. 

“Municipal efficers on official business” includes policemen, firemen, and other officials 
when admitted in the course of OFFICIAL duty. The admission must be one NECESSARY 
to perform an official duty. A policeman, in uniform and traveling his beat, drops into a show 
without any official cause. He is not “a municipal officer on official business.” 

The tax exemption for soldiers and sailors does not apply to one no longer in the service. 

‘“‘A person in the uniform of the United States Army” marked with 'a red chevron on the 
left sleeve, or with any other insignia showing that he is no longer a member of the military 
forces of the United States, is not included within the meaning of the term “persons in the 
military or naval forces of the United States even when in uniform.” 

PASSES GENERALLY. 

Each person passed free must have a pass or ticket which must show on its face the 
established (box office) price for seat used or for similar accommodation (Regulations p. 81), 
and tax must be cecllected on the base of the established price of the seat or of accommoda- 
tions. This applies even to passes for ladies when issued and good only when accompanied 
by a paid ticket. The full tax must be collected on such passes and all other passes except 
those covered by preceding division. 


LITHOGRAPH, EXCHANGE TICKETC, ETC. 

Under such tickets, the tax must be collected on the basis of the established price of the 
seat occupied. This applies to lithograph passes, passes given for props, newspapers, general 
advertising, etc. Where a patron holds an advertising or free or lithograph exchange ticket 
under which by the payment of a specified sum seats in the balcony or down stairs may be 
had, tax must be collected on the established price of the accommodation. If the pass and 
a payment of fifty cents entitles the patron to a $1.50 seat, fifteen cents tax must be col- 


lected. 
REDUCED RATES. 

The only persons who may receive reduced rates without paying the full tax on the 
established or ordinary price of the ticket are bona fide employes, municipal officers on of- 
ficial business, U, S. soldiers or sailors in uniform and children under twelve. If these are 
passed free, no tax is collected. If given a reduced rate, tax is collected on the reduced rate 
but there must be printed, stamped or written on the ticket, the reduced rate and the fact 
that the ticket is only good for a member of one of the classes specified, in a manner similar 
to that noted under the heading ‘‘Tickets.” (Bulletin p. 83.) 


CUT RATE TICKETS AND CUT RATE BROKERS, 

The full tax on all cut rate tickets and under sales to cut rate ticket brokers (except in 
the single instance just noted) must be collected; i. e., the full tax on the established (box 
office) price must be collected, where the box office or established price of a seat is $2.00 and 
the theatre sells this seat to a cut rate broker for eighty cents, the theatre must collect 
twenty cents tax. For any other sale at less than the established price the full tax must be 
collected. A manager, BEFORE any performance and sale of tickets therefor, may reduce 
his prices at will, but in order to escape the collection of the full tax under a reduction after a 
sale has begun, no ticket holder for similar acommodation at such performance can have paid 
more than the reduced rate without refund to such patron. 


REFUNDS OF TAX TO PATRONS. 
The rule is unchanged as to refunds. If a ticket is redeemed before a performance the 
tax is also refunded. There can be no tax refund for a ticket outstanding for a performance 
but not used, and redeemed after the performance. 


BENEFITS, .:. vor 

The rule as to these is unchanged. Where all the proceeds of a performance (after pay- 
ment of reasonable expenses) innure exclusively to the benefit of religious, charitable or 
educational institutions, societies or organizations, societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals or exclusively to the benefit of organizations conducted for the sole purpose 
of maintaining symphony orchestars receiving substantial support from voluntary contributions 
or exclusively for benefit of U. S. soldiers and sailors, no tax is collected. 

You will note that several new organizations are exempted. In case of any proposed 
benefit coming within the exemptions prior to any performance, notify your local internal 
revenue collector of the intention to give the benefit and proceed as you have heretofore done 


under previous bulletins, 
EXCESS TAXES. 

Where a theatre manager charges an excess over his established price there is a tax of 
fifty per cent. on sueh excess. For example, where the ticket price is $2.00 but the manager 
gets $2.25 from a speculator, he must collect 23 cents admission tax from the speculator and 
pay a twelve and one-half cent tax himself, making the tax return 35% cents. This must be 
shown on the ticket. Where a theatre management puts tickets on sale at $2.00, and after the 
sale starts it becomes 9p EO th that there will be a sell out, and the prices of the remaining 
tickets are advanced to $2.50, the manager must collect 25 cents admission tax from the patron 
and he himself pay a 25 cent excess tax, making the tax 50 cents on each ticket. This must 


be endorsed on the ticket. 
SPECULATORS’ TAX. 

Where speculators charge not more than fifty cents over the box office price the speculator’s 
tax is 5 per cent. For example, where the box office price is $2.00 and the speculator sells at 
$2.50, the speculator must collect 25 cents admission tax (of which he may retain 20 cents, as 
he has paid this at the box office), and he himself must pay a tax of three cents, making the 
total tax 28 cents. 

When the speculator sells a $2.00 seat for $3.00, he must collect from his patron 30 cents 
admission tax and pay himself a tax of 50 cents (50 per cent. of the excess charged) on a total 
tax of 80 cents. The speculators’ tax is five per cent. additional to be paid by the specualtor 
if not more than 50 cents in addition to the box office price is charged, and 50 per cent. of 
the total charged over the box office price if more than fifty cents advance is demanded. 

OVERPAYMENT ON TAXES. 

If at any time you find you have erroneously overpaid any tax or the local collector has 
forced the payment of taxes not due by you, you may secure refund of these taxes (Tax Act, 
Art. 66) or obtain credit therefor on any later return (Tax Act, Art. 65). The latter is the 
more expeditious form of procedure. Apply to local collector for proper form and follow the 
form carefully. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


IN VAUDEVILLE 


(To be continued as a series, with one Who’s Who article weekly. Name of writer 
supplied upon request—this one by Johnny O’Connor (Wynn). 





WOLFIE GILBERT. 


Somewhere in what’s left of Moscow, 
Russia, there is a birth record of this 
scintillating genius showing that his 
proper monicker is Louis Wolfe, the 
son of a prosperous Moscow mar- 
chant. Just where he grabbed the 
name of Gilbert is a silent mystery, 
but perhaps it’s best he did, for there 
is a lot of competition in the Wolfe 
tribe and very little in the clan of Gil- 
bert. When he was a chump kid they 
used to make him carry hot coffee for 
the Cossacks, but he couldn’t earn any 
roubles that way, so as soon as he 
got through wearing “cut-down” edi- 
tions of his father’s pants, he lammed 
out on a cattle boat and settled in 
Philly. 

His first effort in this racket was as 
an usher in a Philadelphia theatre. A 
few seasons ago when he played 
Keith’s Theatre there, all his usher 
pals gave him a party. Most of them 
were bearded ushers, but they all re- 
membered Louis Wolfe. Philly was a 
slow burg then, almost as bad as Mos- 
cow, so Wolfe took a rattler for New 
York and settled downtown. He lived 
around Essex street and connected 
with a job sneezing ballads in the back 
room of a gin mill. As a canary 
Wolfie was a success. As a beer slinger 
he was a flop. 

Jimmie Kelly’s rum garage gave 
Wolfie his start in life. Wolfie was the 
chief cuckoo in the joint during the 
days when Irving Berlin and a flock of 
other celebrities worked there. The 
gang took to the Moscow kid like a 
cootie to khaki. And Wolfie’s idea of a 
man about town was to parade up and 
down Allen street with Dopey Benny, 
Mike the Goat and other heroes of 
the cannon. He knew all the gorillas 
and the goofs all knew him. A beer 
party wasn’t a hit unless Wolfe was 
there to croon eight or nine hundred 
numbers. 


Pretty soon he learned how to make 
up like a bomb thrower and took to 
the tall grass with a monologue. When- 
ever he thinks of those days a cold 
chill runs up and down his back. He 
realizes now what an awful fizzle he 
was. In San Francisco one critic broke 
his heart when he said “Gilbert started 
fairly well, but slowed up and flopped 
at the finish.” That killed the Moscow 
baby, but he’s. outgrown it now, for 
he’s a feature on the big time and has 
passed his 1,000th song composition. 
His entrance in the music game was 
with the F. A. Mills firm and he stuck 
there until Mills hung up the bank- 
ruptcy notice. Whether he had any- 
thing to do with the firm going demo- 
cratic is a question. 


After that he joined Jos. Stern & Co., 
and put some “pep” into that house 
with a new professional department. 
He made all the cabarets personally 
and soon marked up a hit score that 
made them gab a little. He liked a 
highball now and then and generally, 
after a night’s tour, wound up with a 
little “snoot-full.” But after looking 
over a few of Stern’s royalty state- 
ments he took the veil and ever since 
has been on buttermilk. He also took 
the air and with Anatol Friedland, his 
Soapenaee composer, went out for him- 
self, 


_ The pair were pluggers and kept go- 
ing along in vaudeville popularizing 
their own numbers until they chased 
all the bill collectors away from the 
joint and then Wolfie talked turkey to 
Anatol and Anatol lammed out with 
a bankroll, leaving the works to the 
Moscow wonder. Now he’s set and he 


can tell the Cossacks to chase their 
Vodka. 

A great little hustler. Eats at Wol- 
pin’s, smokes two-bit cigars and rides 
in his own machine. Is happily mar- 
ried and has three youngsters, which 
fact queers him with the dames for 
keeps, lives at the seashore in the 
summer and in the Bronx in the winter. 

A pretty smart egg for a Moscow 
refugee. Yowse! 


SAILINGS. 

Reported through Paul Tausig & 
Son, 104 East 14th street, New York: 

July 5, Al Lewis (Lewis and Gordon), 
Orduna. 

July 11, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Alex- 
ander and the Alexander Kids (Maure- 
tania. 

July 24, Grundy and Young, Charles 
and Anna Glocker, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
turo Bernardi, Bert Lamont, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Swanberg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas MclIvor, J. Phillips, Fred D. 
McGee (Adriatic.) 

July 28, Mr. and Mrs. Billy Reeves, 
Carrol Clucas (Carmania). 


Roby’s Book Published. 
London, July 9. 
George Roby’s humorous book, “My 
Rest Cure,” illustrated by John Has- 
sall, was published by Grant Richards 
June 30. 


Cyril Maude to Tour. 
London, July 9. 
Cyrii Maude will reappear here in 
autumn, touring under the manage- 
ment of T. Dagnall, in “Richard in the 
Pantry,” a play adapted from the novel 
of the same name. 


Formby Back on Stage. 
London, July 9. 
George Formby, after three months’ 
rest, has resumed at the Hippodrome, 
Portsmouth. 


“Daddies” in West End House. 
London, July 9. 
Robert Courtneidge will present 
“Daddies,” now running at Belasco’s, 
New York, at a West End playhouse 
in the fall. 


Ethel Levey Slightly Injured. 
London, July 9. 
Ethel Levey was slightly injured this 
week in an automobile colision. 


Demobilized Juggler in New Act. 
London, July 9. 
Wyotti, the comic juggler, now de- 
mobilized, will reopen shortly, present- 
ing a new act at the Victoria Palace. 


OUT OF THE SERVICE. 


Henry Catalano (Feiber and Cata- 
lano) returned from France this week. 
Awaiting discharge at Camp Merritt, 
N 


Jack Ginsburg is back practising law 
with House, Grossman & Vorhaus, af- 
ter several months’ service with the 
U. S. A. He will be connected with 
the uptown branch, as before, which 
takes care of most of the theatrical 
practice. 

Harold Belmont (Counts and Bel- 
mont) will re-enter vaudeville with his 
former partner shortly after his ar- 
rival here July 15 on the steamer Pres- 
ident Wilson. He was discharged from 
the army March 1 in France, and since 
then, under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A., has been touring France, Italy 
and Belgium as an entertainer. He 
has also visited Sicily and Mesopot- 
amia. In the service he reached the 
grade of sergeant. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Fannie Donovan is recovering from 
an operation performed at the Lanka- 
near Hospital, Philadelphia. 

G. Valentine (“Passing Show”); Car- 
roll Dickdon (“Oh, Pretty Lady”) are 
at the American Theatrical Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Reine Davies was able to walk out 
early in the week, following rather se- 
vere bruises sustained in an auto acci- 
dent. 

The wife of Harry Strouse, bur- 
lesque producer, underwent a major 
operation at the Flower Hospital, New 
York, last week. She is reported re- 
covering. 

Jack Dempsey, having fully recov- 
ered from an operation for hernia, 
performed while on his vacation of 
four weeks, will return to his desk in 
the Keith agency July 14. 

Ben Bernie has been laying off for 
two weeks and undergoing oesteo- 
pathatic treatment for an old injury 
at the base of the spine. He will con- 
tinue his interrupted route July 21. 

George Primrose, the minstrel, is 
once more seriously ill. At the san- 
itarium in San Diego, California, where 
he is, his physicians announced he had 
small chance to live. Eight months 
ago he underwent a serious operation 
in Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 

Caroline Ross was struck and injured 
by a Black and White taxicab July 2, 
while on her way to a rehearsal with 
one of Charles B. Maddocks’ produc- 
tions. She was crossing the street at 
Broadway and 47th street when the 
taxi knocked her down, crushing one 
of her feet. The chauffeur was ar- 
rested and taken to the West 47th 
street Station. The accident occurred 
about 3 p. m. 


MARRIAGES. 


David Cohen, general manager of the 
Wortham Shows, to (Miss) Joe M. 
Coapley, of Denver,:at Duluth, July 1. 

Rose Sonderling (Rose White) to 
Elian Maurer (Elias Stanley) (Stanley 
and Moore), July 1, in New York. 

Conrad Neigle (pictures) to Ruth 
Holmes, Chicago, newspaper woman, 
in Chicago last week. 

Jim Doherty (vaudeville) to Edith 
Robertson, non-professional, at Holy 
Cross R. C. Church, New York, June 
30. 

Ruth Burtwick, who appeared in the 
vaudeville sketch, “Petticoats,” was 
married in July to Sam Ballin, non- 
professional of Jackson, Minn. 

Miss Alberta, of Altoona, Pa., in 
vaudeville, to M. R. Krader, of Belle- 
fonte, Pa., non-professional, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., May 26. 

Frank Everest (Everest’s Circus-an- 
imal act) to Mary Bennett (Three Ben- 
nett Sisters) at New Orleans, July 7. 
Miss Bennett reached New Orleans 
Monday from Kansas City, to meet 
her husband. 


Ruby Raymond to S. R. Boyd, non- 
professional, May 10, in New York City. 
Miss Raymond’s former husband was 
Montgomery Moses, the theatrical 
manager of Trenton, N. J. They were 
divorced last February. 


BIRTHS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Corbett, Juiy 8, 
daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott (The Philmers), 
July 2, in New York, son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pero (Pero and Wil- 
son), at their home in Brooklyn, July 
1, daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ellis (May Ly- 
man), at their home in New York, last 
month, son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Adams, July 
3, daughter. Mr. Adams is a musical 
director. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chaplin, at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Los Angeles, 
July 7, son. Mrs. Chaplin was Mildred 
Harris. 





NEW ACTS. 


Versatile Sextette from cabarets. 

Forbes and Miller, man and woman, 
(Chas. Fitzpatrick.) 

Frank and Ethel Carmen, hoop roll- 
ing and club juggling. 

“The Beginning of the World,” scenic 
act. (Morris & Feil.) 

Stanley and Phillips, men, talking 
act. 

Jimmy Duffy and Harry Tighe, two- 
act. (Harry Weber.) 

John Neff and Tom Murray, black- 
face. 

Hall and Tyson (man and woman), 
comedy singing act. Chas. Fitzpat- 
rick.) 

Frank Hale and Dixie O’Neil with 
colored jazz band of 10 people, assisted 
by three girls (Pat Casey). 

Harry Goodwin (Avon Comedy 4) 
and Frank Sabini (Sabini and Pearl), 
comedy singing. (Ray Hodgdon.) 

Belle Rutland, who closed with 
“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” will play a 
few weeks of vaudeville around New 
York. 

Ben Schaeffer, the Broadway bard, is 
now with Loring Sweet, doing an act 
similar to the one he appeared in with 
Jack Gardner. 

Three Boys From Dixie; Millard 
(Millard and Marlin) and Dorothy 
Doyle; Payton (Payton Howard and 
Lizette) and Ward (Tilyou and Ward); 
(Mandel and Rose). 


IN AND OUT. 


Howard and Clark had to cancel the 
Royal this week. Miss Clark was ill. 
Replaced by “For Pity’s Sake.” 

Lydia Barry, out of Hippodrome, 
Cleveland, this week. Miller and Lyle 
filled in. 

Baggage delay caused Barney Daly 
to withdraw from Keith’s Jersey City 
last half last week. Harmon and Me- 
Manus filled the vacancy. 

Miller and Lyle dropped out of the 
bill at the Hip, Cleveland, Monday 
night. Miss Miller was inform of 
the death of her father, hence thé’can- 
cellation. 

Charlie King, scheduled to present a 
new act at the Riverside this week, 
sustained a severe injury to his knee 
the last day of rehearsal, causing a 


cancellation. Nat Nazarro and 
substituted. 
PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 


Keegan and O’Rourke with “Listen — 


Lester” for the road. 

Mabel Elaine with “Hello Alexander” 
(McIntyre and Heath). 

Matt Keefe will rejoin Barnum and 
Bailey’s show next week. 

Patten and Marks have been placed 
under contract by Cohan & Harris for 
a new musical production. 

Bobby Higgins replaced Olin How- 
land in “She’s A Good Feliow” at the 
Globe, July 5. 

Val and Ernie Stanton were added 
to the “Greenwich Village Nights” cast. 
Wood and Wyde also engaged. 

Barney Ward (Irving and Ward) has 
been engaged for “Flo-Flo” (road 
show) next season. 

Harry Howard (Howard and Shaw 
for “Live, Laugh and Love,” whic 
goes into rehearsal Aug. 5. Marie Fitz- 
gibbon will be featured in the show. 

Arthur Hammerstein has _ signed 
Adele Cleaves for two years. She re- 
placed Nonette in “Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart.” 

For Max Spiegel’s “Look Who’s 
Here,” Cleo Mayfield and Cecil Lean, 
George E. Mack, Joe Latora, Herbert 
Hoey, Martha Kraber, Neysa Tempest. 
George Fitchet, manager; Geo. A. Flor- 
ida, in advance. 


Percy O’Malley Jennings, the Eng- 
lish comedian who was one of the orig- 
inal exponents of the “silly ass” type 
of comics in vaudeville, has signed 
with Chas. Emerson Cook’s “An Inno- 
cent Idea” for next season. 
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“We're not serving dinner now, sir,” BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. : 
THOSE LONDON HOTELS!! frome the waitress Arthur Mayer and Billy Davis with 
*? “No?” asked the traveler. “What Abe Reynolds’ Review. _ j 
By JOSHUA LOWE are all these people eating then?” The roster of the “Lid Lifters” for 
r “Tea,” replied the waitress. next season is Harry Lang, Charles 
And then it developed that dinner (Cole, James Gallagher, Ted Roberts, 
London, June 20 entually appeared on the scene, would mot be served until 7 oclock— (Camille Polaire, Viola Penny, Gillette 
Sir George Paish, editor of th: it er, was more communicative. although in an adjoining room were all Sisters, Dave Hemil, agent ; Otto Mul- 
ist and admittedly one of th id's ‘You cawn’t expect us to keep break- the “joints” smoking hot and fresh bauer, leader; Barney Smith, car- 
greatest authorities on finance, d t going all day now, can you?” she from the oven—for their hour's chill- penter; Frank Wilson, electrician; 
lared during the war that England’s ing! An appeal to the manager of the Dick Forster, property man. 
cae be st bet—when the ti came to \merican agreed on that point place availed nothing. Money was no Henry H. Wolff will be ahead of 
cant ilitate her finance was the still wanted to know why he had inducement. The American had his “Sliding” Billy Watson’s show next 
American tourist. hunted off into the side room. choice of spoiling his appetite with 


Experts estimate that in 1920, when 
it is expected all restrictions on travel 
from the United States to Europe will 
be removed, American will 
spend on this side of the water up- 
wards of $1,250,000,000. 

How much of this vast sum will Eng- 
land get: 

If the present conditions in London 
hotels are any criterion it would see 
that Great Britain is not 
interested in 


tourists 


the subject. 

For here is a literally truthful de- 
scription of the experiences that befell 
ler within the space 
London hotel- 
new, expensive 


one American travele! 
of one 24 hours in a 
one of the relatively 
hostelries. : 

On his arrival in the evening from 
Liverpool he found the single room he 
had wirelessed for from mid-ocean was 
unobtainable. He must pay the full 


rate for two persons or seek quar- 
ters elsewhere. 
“We are not booking single rooms 


until September,” announced the blase 
young woman behind the counter, one 
of a dozen clerks whose chiet occupa- 
tion was apparently practicing the dif- 
ficult art of soundly sleeping with their 
eyes wide open. 

The porter entered the American’s 
call for 8 a. m—in a book that looked 
like a double-entry ledger. The Amer- 
ican grinned. This 17th Century meth- 
od of booking calls was funny. Evi- 
dently the unnecessary labor involved 
in sorting all the calls, set down one 
below the other without regard to time, 
hadn’t occured to anybody in the hotel. 
Yet Baglish hotel men must have been 
to the United States seen the 
printed call sheets in use from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 

It was laughable—then. 

But the next morning the newcomer 
was awakened by a sharp knock, fol- 
lowed immediately by the entrance of 
an indignant chambermaid inquiring 
with large British severity if he were 
gcing to stay in bed “all day.” A 
glance at his watch stunned him. It 


and 


was almost ten-thirty! His whole 
business schedule for the day was 
upset. 

The chambermaid (and later the 


porter) had no idea why his 8 o’clock 
call had been overlooked. The attitude 
of both these individuals suggested 
the visitor was altogether unreason- 
able in counting the oversight proper 
cause for complaint. 

“You might realize,” the chamber- 
maid volunteered witheringly, “that 
you are not the only gentleman what 
puts in a call.” 

“The charge for the 
cludes bath, table d’hote breakfast, 
light, boot-cleaning and attendance.” 
So read the ticket the American had 
got on registering. It was too late 
to wait the interminable length of time 
the chambermaid yuickly admitted it 
“might” take—at that unreasonable 
hour—for her to “prepare” the bath. 
So the traveler rushed into his clothes 
and headed for the dining room. 

An undertaker’s assistant in a frock 
““oat of the vintage of 1872 steered him 
diagonally across the big room, still 
haif filled with English breakfasters 
(there since early morn and still oc- 
casionally swallowing a bit of toast and 
marmalade between editorials), and 
finally landed him in a smaller room 
adjoining. To his question as to this 
discrimination the solemn-visaged one 
deigned no reply whatever, but for a 
second displayed astonishing spéed— 
in getting away. The waitress who 


bedroom in- 


‘This is reserved for after 10 o’clock 
replied the waitress. And 
then presently she laid a slip of paper 
before him and he discovered the 
“free’ breakfast was to cost him nine- 
pence. It was a fine for lateness! 

\ request for a glass of water 
brought astonish- 

servitor who could not 

ive been more shocked had her na- 

nality been questioned 

“Water?” she echoed. (It seems a 
chronic habit with the serving classes 
here to repeat a question invariably 
and demand its asking at least twice 
before giving a reply.) 

“Plain, every day water,” 


breaktasts, 


a ey eer 
rorth undisguised 


ent from the 


said the 
American. 

“Hot or cold?” from the waitress. 
And when it finally came—held high 
on a tray for all the other waitresses 
and breakfasters to gaze upon with un- 
mistakable horror—the American dis- 
covered it was neither hot nor cold. 
It was of a sickly, luke-warm tempera- 
ture! A request for ice was met with 
a stony glare. The American began to 
wonder if perhaps he might not be 
crazy. 





Porridge without sugar or cream; 
coffee that however else it might have 
been brewed never had any acquaint- 
ance with a coffee bean; a fried egg 
that might have been hot at some early 
period in English, history, and toast 
air-dried in racks especially supplied 


for the benefit of British haters of 
anything approaching intimacy with 
the kitchen range—these were the 
items of the free breakfast that cost 
money. 

The afternoon included a trip to 


Richmond and Hampton Court. At 
the former place the American passed 
a candy shop whose window announced 
“American Soda Water Obtainable 
Here.” A half score American soldiers 
in uniform crowded the little shop. 
The newcomer smacked his lips in 
anticipation of something wet and cold. 
Finally he ‘managed to elbow his way 
to the one-horsepower, antiquated soda 
fountain that must have been bought 
in Barre, Vt., just after the Civil War. 
For five minutes he tried in vain to 
induce the stout woman manipulating 
the fountain to realize the fact of his 
existence. Finally she cast a disdainful 
glance at him. 

“What flavors have you got?” asked 
the American. 

“We cawn’t serve you here,” was the 
reply. 

“Why?” from the American. 

“All ices are served upstairs. 
must sit at a table.” 

And there it was. Your British dis- 
inclination to exercise the swallowing 
muscles when in an erect position op- 
erated here as elsewhere. As sitting 
at table meant a certain wait of at 
least half an hour, the traveler went 
his way—his throat still parched. 

Having made the trip from Rich- 
mond to Hampton Court by river 
steamer tea was missed, and the Amer- 
ican arrived ravenously hungry. It 
was just 6 o’clock. Fronting the river 
were a half dozen attractive-looking 
hotels with their balconies crowded 
with men and women seated at tables, 
eating and drinking. Signs everywhere 
told the world that dinners could be 
had for 2/6 (60 cents) and these din- 
ners had a good reputation in the pre- 
war days. The traveler ascended to 
a balcony and took a seat. A waitress 
approached and surveyed him critic- 


«a ile, 
airy. 


“Dinner, please,” said the American 
cheerfully. 


You 


tea and toast and jam or of risking a 
headache by continuing to starve tor 
auother hour. 

After dinner came another surprise. 
The bill was not 2/6; it was 6/3. In- 
vestigation brought to light that the 
regular price had been raised to 4/6— 
without anybody’s having deemed it 
necessary to change the painted sign 
on the front of the hotel. There was 
an additional charge of ninepence for 
what they called coffee. An additional 
item of one shilling also appeared on 
the bill. The waitress was not quite 
sure what that was for. The American 
decided what it was for when present 
ly she returned from the cashier with 
the item erased and the total reduced 
to 5/3. 

Back in London and once more in 
the hotel—at 9 o’clock—the American 
discovered he had run out of cigar- 
ettes. The cigar counter in the hotel 
was closed! Inquiry elicited the in- 
formation that it always is at 8 
o'clock! Out into Piccadilly Circus 
went the American looking for a to- 
bacconist’s. Dozens were in sight— 
but every one shut tight. Finally the 
stranger asked a policeman where he 
could buy some cigarettes. 

“Nowhere in England after 8 o’clock 
in the evening, sir,” replied fhe Bobbie. 

It is the law! Not only cigarettes 
but every other purchasable thing in 
the world—excepting medicine—can be 
bought only in the daytime in England 
in this year of our Lord 1919. 

And at this time of the year it is 


broad daylight until 10 o’clock at 
night! 

In the lounge of the hotel—packed 
with folk of a dozen nationalities— 


the American seated himself at a table 
and counted sheep going under a gate 
for an hour or so until a waitress hes- 
itated at his side. On her tray were 
two glasses containing an attractive- 
looking drink. The stranger asked the 
hame, 

“Iced coffee,” said the waitress. 

“Iced coffee?” echoed the American 
involuntarily falling into the custom 
of the land. It was assuredly iced cof- 
fee, the waitress responded. 

“Can I have one with some ice in 
it?” asked the innocent. 

“No, sir,” replied the waitress. 
have no ice.” 

“How can you have iced coffee with- 
out ice?” 

“We have no ice, sir,” 
answer, 

“But you 
iced coffee.” 

“We have no ice, sir,” and this time 
there was a suggestion of pity in her 
voice as if she were really sorry for 
the madman. “If I were you, sir,” she 
added, “I’d try hot chocolate instead, 
sir.” 

And she meant it seriously! 

And there is London in June, 1919, 

With a nation of * money-spenders 


A KNOCK, OUT! 


“We 


was the 


must have ice to make 
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season. The report he was connected 
with Beef Trust Watson’s aggrega- 
tion was an error. 

Leona Earle, with “Girls A La Carte.” 

Jean De Lisle, prima donna role with 
“Bon Tons.” 

Claude Schenck will be in advance of 
“Broadway Belles.” 

Harry Shapiro will 
A La Carte.” 

Peter Kelly and Frank Murphy, for 
“Crackerjacks.” 

Mart Collins at Cadillac (stock), De- 
troit. 

Bonnie Lloyd, soubrette, “Mischief 
Makers.” 

Jack Kennedy, “Monte Carlo Girls.” 

Teddy Symonds has been appointed 
manager of James E. Cooper’s new bur- 
lesque show, “Victory Belles.” 

Lew Hilton, featured comedian with 
“Girls of the U. S. A.” 


MISS CRAWFORD IN “STEP LIVELY” 


Arthur Pearson has induced his wife, 
Catherine Crawford, to move _ her 
“Fashion Show” vaudeville act and her- 
self into the Pearson’s Columbia Cir- 
cuit production of “Step Lively Girls” 
for next season. 

Although a vaudeville feature for 
several seasons with plenty of book- 
ings in sight for the new term in the 
variety field, Miss Crawford capitulated 
when her husband poured the honey 
about what she could do for his show 
and the circuit’s box offices. Miss Craw- 
ford’s “Fashion” display will be the big 
attraction of the “Girls” production, 
which will be built around it. 


manage “Girls 





HUSBAND CHARGES CRUELTY. 
Chicago, July 9. 

Charles Allen (Stone and Mitchell), 
through his attorney, Benjamin H. 
Ehrlich, filed suit in the Superior 
Court this week for divorce from Kate 
R. Allen, a burlesque woman, charging 
cruelty, and asking for custody of the 
child. 

One of the charges he makes is that 
last fall Mrs. Allen tried to throw him 
out of the room occupied on the fifth 
floor of the St. Regis hotel. 





eee 





Kahn’s Stock Principals. 

B. F. Kahn has re-engaged Leo Stev- 
ens to produce the weekly stock bur- 
lesque shows at his Union Square 
house, which is scheduled to open La- 
bor Day. 

James X. Francis, Bradley Sutton, 
Babe Wellington, Frank Markey and 
Lew Lederer have been signed for prin- 
cipal roles. 





straining at the leash to be allowed 
to visit Europe where their sons and 
brothers and husbands and fathers 
have fought and died—with the ap- 
peal of a trip abroad intensified a 
thousand-fold as a result of the hap- 
penings that followed April 6. 1917— 
here sits England absolutely and com- 
pletely apathetic and listless. Instead 
of planning to make it easy for the 
American to spend those $1,250,000,000 
or as great a part of it as possible 
within the confines of the tight little 
isle, Londoners seem to count it good 
business to discourage spending in 
every way possible. 

The English newspapers, day after 
day, refer editorially to the war's 
greatest boon—the solidifying of the 





entente cordiale. 

London hotels, merchants and res- 
taurants are doing their stupid best to 
make this desideratum an impossibil- 
ity. 
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The Strand, White Plains, N. Y., 


closed for the season July 5S. 





David J. Lustig has resigned as man- 
ager of the Empire, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Al Gillis is now manager of the New 
Palace, Minneapolis. He formerly 
managed Pantages, that city. 

Ben Freedman recently discharged 
from the marines, is now the assistant 
manager of Loew’s Fulton. 

Capt. Charles Tingle will start a sea- 
son of comic opera at the Rorick Glen 
Theatre, Elmira, N. Y., July 21. 





Nellie Revell, the John Cort general 
press representative, is to spend two 
weeks in the Berkshires, leaving Mon- 
day. 

Jeff Davis is vacationing in the White 
Mountains. Fred Mack will handle 
Davis’ bookings during his two weeks’ 
absence. 





Kerry Meagher and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frint George motored to New York 
and are spending some of their vaca- 
tion here. 





Charles E. Bray, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bray, sailed Tuesday from San 
Francisco on the Sonoma as the start 
of the Brays’ around the world trip. 





Joseph C. Smith is again on Broad- 
way, having received commissions for 
the staging of several shows due next 
season. 

Leon Domque, pianist with the Ivan 
Bankoft turn, will, starting with the 
fall, become accompanist for Sybil 
Vane. 


John Cort left his offices in New 
York flat Monday. He jumped into a 
machine and started for Maine. On 
his return rehearsals of several pro- 
ductions will be gotten under way. 

The Coliseum, Johnson opera house 
and Strand, Gardiner, Me., have passed 
to Manager Gray of the Union Thea- 
tres Co., giving the Gray-Carrigan com- 
bination 47 houses. 

Aaron Epstein, assistant manager 
and treasurer of Fox’s Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, has announced his engage- 
ment to Marie Schneider, non-profes- 
sional of Brooklyn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lew Rose, of New Or- 
leans, and W. J. Dinkle, orchestral 
leader at Mr. Rose’s Dauphine in that 
city, motored to New York from the 
Gulf, reaching here July 3. 

Chris O. Brown has been placed un- 
der contract by John Cort to travel in 
advance of one or the Cort productions 
next year. Fred Zwifel is to be back 
with the “Listen Lester” show. 


Norman Friederwald, the Chicago 
producer, is in New York, arranging 
tor routes for the coming season for 
two road shows which he has produced 
in the Middle West. 

“It Happens to Everybody,” with- 
drawn after three weeks at the Park 


last season, has been rewritten by 
Harry Sheldon and will be routed over 
the K. & E. time, opening about Aug. 15. 





Frank Stammers has completed the 
new three-act musical show in which 
Andrew Tombes will be featured by 
Chas. Maddock next season. The piece 


has not been named as yet. Rehearsals 
start July 21. 
Morley and McCarthy Sisters dis- 


solved vaudeville partnership last 
week, presumably on account of the 
sister team having been placed under 
contract for Max Spiegel’s new Cecil 
Lean and Cleo Mayfield show. 





Dave Clark, the ex-song writer, has 
had his summer vacation at Atlantic 
City and returned to Broadway this 
week, having been towed back to the 
big street by Harry Kelly and Lester 
Sharp. 





With the closing of the Courts, 
Dennis F. O’Brien, Arthur F. Driscoll 
and Arthur Walsh, members of the 
legal firm of O’Brien, Malevinsky & 
Driscoll, have gone away on a vacation. 
All theatrical attorneys will welcome 
a rest as things legally were unusually 
active this past season. 


Wednesday night parties at the 
Lights Club House have taken a con- 
siderable drop in the line of entertain- 
ment, since prohibition. The first 
Wednesday after the Ist of July was 
known as “Kid Party,” but the serv- 
ing of only 2.75 per cent. beer put a 
dent in the returns. 


Harry A. Shea secured a judgment 
for $214.20 in the Municipal Court,last 
week against Britt Wood, based on 
four I. O. U.’s, made by Wood to Shea 
in lieu of commissions due the vaude- 
ville agent. Julius Kendler appeared 
for the plaintiff. 

Arthur Loew, son of Marcus Loew, 
in the Loew booking office, is handling 
the books for the Fulton and De Kalb, 
in Brooklyn. Young Loew is a gradu- 
ate of New York University and com- 
puted quite a record as an athlete, 
playing on the baseball and basket 
ball teams there. He is engaged to 


wed the daughter of Adolph Zukor. 





The Lights’ annual election was held 
July 6. The following officers were 
elected: Frank Tinney, Angel; Albert 
Von Tilzer, vice-president; N. E. Man- 
waring, secretary, and Frank Kauf- 
man, treasurer. 

The Board of Directors includes Vic- 
tor Moore, George Whiting, Charles 
Middleton, Harry Von Tilzer, Billy 
Murray, Jack Welch, Harry Puck, W. 
M. Riordan, Sam Summers, George Mc- 
Kay, Lew Kelly, George Barry, Tom 
Dugan, J. Francis Dooley, Bert Kal- 
mar, James Diamond, J. B. Isaac, Sonny 
Barkus. 


After delaying action by the city 
authorities for two years, work on the 
entrance of the Lyceum, New York, 
has been started to allow for a widen- 
ing of the side-walk, ordered by the 


city when 45th street was widened. 
Daniel Frohman argued before the Al- 
dermen several times, showing that 
nearly $100,000 had been spent on the 
front of the house, though the beauty 
of the exterior was not fully realized 
because of the theatre’s side street 
location. The massive columns de- 
signed by a Parisian architect will be 
saved since they are to be supported 
by steel trusses. 


Kelcey Allen, dramatic editor of 
“Women’s Wear,” comes forth to take 
credit for bringing about the elimina- 
tion of admissions taxes for theatrical 
reviewers and newspapermen with du- 
ties inside theatres. Kelcey explained 
to former collector Mark Eisner the 
variance of the former ruling that 
made baseball writers immune from 
the tax and went into details as to the 
duties of the old “Ten O’Clock Club.” 
Mr. Eisner then recommended the re- 
cent revised ruling. 


TOMMY’S TATTLES. 
By THOMAS J. GRAY. 

If Congress stops the sale of beer 
entirely, quartet will have to get an- 
other song to replace the one about 
“the stein on the table.” 


, 





Fight experts said that Willard was 
“hard as a rock.” It must have been 
from the neck up. 





The cabaret revues are going. Cafe 
owners have not yet found a way to 
make the “near-liquor” checks look 
like the numbers in the telephone 
book. 

Rumor has it that vampire movies 
are not as popular as they used to be. 
It’s tough on the girls who have been 
rehearsing their faces in that “Even 
as you and I” look. 

A Day In an Agent’s Vacation. 

11 A.M.—Arises. Gets reports from 
office on commissions paid 
the day before. Not so good. 
Only orders one egg. 

2 M.—Starts to play golf. 

2 P.M.—Golf. 

4 P.M.—Still thinks he’s playing golf. 

6 P.M.—Stops playing what he said 
was golf. 

7 P.M.—Dinner. 

8.30 P.M.—Goes_ to Falls 
asleep. F 

11 P.M.—Retires, deciding he had a 
great day of rest. 


President Wilson has returned with 
his Peace Route all signed and the 
contracts for his All-Star League of 
Nations. Meanwhile a lot of small- 
time critics are panning the show be- 
fore it opens. 


movies. 
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PEEKING THROUGH THE BUSHES. 


Binghamton, July 9. 
Dear Johnny: 

If the “Mystic Clayton” or one of 
them eggs who are supposed to have 
first past on the future will cum up 
here to this burg, he can grab himself 
a summer job and if he delivers he 
won’t have to worry about no lay offs 
fer a long time. I'll explain what I 
mean and see if I ain’t right. 

There’s a guy lives about ten miles 
frum here who has a 250-acre estate 
and all the jack that any one could 
spend in one hitch. His old man left 
him this kale and the son has been 
trying to burn it up ever since. When 
the war breaks out this egg is in Paris 
and hittin’ about 350 in the cabaret 
league. He managed to bow out of the 
draft and nothing wuz heard frum him 
until just before the big thirst is to 
go into effect. All of a sudden his 
head care taker on the estate gets a 
wire instructing him to buy $25,000 
worth of liquor and to bury it on the 
old home lot somewhere. 


The care taker is instructed to hire 
four assistants frum out of town to 
bury the stuff at night and then tie a 
can on the strangers, all of which cum 
off as per schedule. 


The care taker hires four rums who 
hopped off a John O’Brien that wuz 
passin’ thru, and in the middle of the 
night the stuff is lugged out and salted. 
After he gets these bums on the wagon 
he blindfolds them and after the stuff 
is buried he blindfolds them again and 
ships them out of town on the cush- 
icons. Then he cables the thirsty wan- 
derer that it’s all right to cum home 
fer they’re set fer two generations. 


The day after the country goes in 
mournin’ this guy breezes into town 
with a satisfied look on his pan and a 
mysterious smile for all those who in- 
quire about what he’s goin’ to do 
when he gets a -yen fer some hard 
liquor. He makes a few wise cracks 
about the saps who didn’t take time 
by the forelock and grabbin a taxi he 
hurries out to the half a county he 
owns, and smacks his lips all the way 
when he thinks qf the damp rosy fu- 
ture he’s facin’. He’s kinda sorry 
there’s no servants to meet him as he 
let them all out when he started abroad 
two years ago, but he brushes this 
thought aside and concentrates on his 
faithful lobby gow and the buried 
treasure. 


As the taxi swings up the approach 
to his big time hut he is roused frum 
his day dream by the car suddenly 
veering and the chauffeur’s exclama-~ 
tion. 


The body of a man is lyin’ in the 
road and they both hop out to inves- 
tigate. They turn him over and it is 
the care taker in his last sleep, The 
local croaker was summoned and said 
he had dropped dead frum the heat 
brought on by some _ extraordinary 
physical exertion. 


So Johnny if yuh know any guy who 
can comb 250 acres and guess right, 
Mt send him along and he’s set for 
ife. ‘ 

This egg has been in town ever since 
tryin’ to get a kick out of Sherry, 
Claret, Port and the rest of the light 
wines. So I say if you know any sec- 
ond sight guesser who can see thru 
ground, why send him along before 
this guy dies of thirst. 

I’h thinkin’ of selling him the lay out 
and retirin’. 

Your old side kick 
Con. 


Our Pictureless Outdoor Life Reel. 
In the Hoko Mountains. 

Off from camp. 

Shooting the rapids. 

Nature’s own whirlpools. 

Tracks of big game. 

Lunch ‘neath a big oak. 

Birds nesting. 

Mother bird brings a worm for baby. 
Time worn rocks. 

We carve our initials 

The valley, looking north, 

A rainbow, 
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ZUKOR-FROHMAN CONTRACT 
GUARANTEES ALL STAGE LOSSES 





Famous Players-Lasky to Finance Chas. 


Adolph Zukor 


Productions. 


Frohman, Inc., 


of 


Now President 


Frohman Concern. Picture Rights “An Out” 
Against Production Cost. 





The deal which last week brought 
Charles Frohman, Inc., under the con- 
trol of the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, places the picture concern in 
active touch with legitimate produc- 
tion, but the statements issued did not 
fully place the status of the trans- 
action. 

Several years ago arrangements were 
made by Daniel Frohman for the 
F, P.-L. to handle all the Charles Froh- 
man, Inc., productions. This contract 
expired about three weeks ago and 
the new deal is not only a continuation 
of the former arrangement, but gives 
F. P.-L. an interest in all the legiti- 
mate productions. F. P.-L. will finance 
in part, or all if called on, the legiti- 
mate productions of the Frohman of- 
fice and will participate in the profits 
of such attractions in the measure of 
the amount of backing supplied. 

This works out to mutual advantage 
in two ways. The F. P.-L. become in- 
terested in the legitimate attractions 
and they secure all such plays for pic- 
turization. Secondly, productions of 
the Frohman concern are practically 
guaranteed against loss, since though 
they might not turn a profit in the 
regular course of showing, the picture 
rights would more than make up any 
losses sustained. It has been repeat- 
edly shown that shows considered 
“flops” have provided an “out” for 
their producers through the sale of the 
picture rights. ? 

It is this new principal which the 
F. P.-L. and Frohman office recognized 
and placed first in actual operation. 
The guarantee against loss appears to 
be the best method of production, in 
that it eliminates largely the matter 
of risk on the part of the producer. 

Applying the principle plans now call 
for greater activity on the part of the 
Frohman office than ever prior to the 
death of Charles Frohman. Alf Hay- 
man, who remains as general manager 
of Charles Frohman, Inc., will sail for 
Europe Saturday, his mission being to 
extend and unify the Frohman office 
in London. He will contract for a 
number of new productions and will 
tie up several new authors in addition 
to renewing the contracts of a number 
of well-known playwrights who for 
years have given the Frohman office 
first call on their works. Mr. Hayman 
was appointed general manager of the 
Frohman activities in the interest of 
the creditors. With all debts now paid, 
he continues in charge. 

The position of Daniel Frohman un- 
dergoes some change, with Adolph 
Zukor becoming president of Charles 
Frohman, Inc. He becomes vice-presi- 
dent of Charles Frohman, Inc., is vice- 
president of the Famous Players com- 
pany and is a director in the Para- 
mount corporation. 

The new arrangement does not 
change the manner of presentation of 
productions, All such will be under 


_the name of Charles Frohman, Inc., as 
‘in the past two years. 


Frohman pic- 
tures, however, will no longer be 
known as such, they losing identity 
and being produced and presented un- 
der the name of Famous Plavers- 
Lasky. ; 


WANGER GRABBED “FERGUSON.” 
_ All theatrical Broadway is marvel- 
ing at the manner in which young 
Walter Wanger, who recently re- 


erie 


turned from overseas after service in 
the aviation corps, stole a march on 
some of the largest factors in the the- 
field by obtaining the “John 
Ferguson” piece. Wanger, with sev 
eral now has the produc- 
tion by an arrangement with the The- 
atre Guild and the play was moved 
Monday from the Garrick to the Ful- 
ton, opening there to about $750 gross. 

Since “John Ferguson” was pre- 
sented at the Garrick and created a 
distinct impression, A. L. Erlanger, 
Lee Shubert, John Cort, Joseph Weber 
and the Coburns were after the prop- 
erty. At the last minute Wanger 
stepped in. Rollo Peters and Lawrence 
Langer, of the Theatre Guild, made 
the arrangement whereby it was de- 
cided to let Wanger handle the future 
destinies of the piece. 

Wanger then closed a rental agree- 
ment for the Fulton. After the open- 
ing he announced he would be decided- 
ly active next season, and that he had 
secured a French drama, a comedy and 
a comedy with music for production. 


atrical 


associates 


ANOTHER GEORGE “COHAN.” 


During the last week the various pic- 
ture offices in New York have been 
flooded with letters from Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., stating the writer was com- 
pleting an organization for the dis- 
tribution of films in the state of New 
York outside of Manhattan. 

The ‘letterhead, a brazen red on 
white, held the name “George Cohan” 
and further stated that “Motion Pic- 
tures, Vaudeville, Columbia Burlesque 
and Film Exchange” was the business 
being conducted. All the letters were 
signed. with a rubber stamp and the 
signature in this case was “George Co- 
hen,” the writer evidently figuring on 
an out through this in the case of a 
rebound from the original George. 

The Poughkeepsie manager’s name 
has always been “Cohen,” at any rate 
since he entered into the show 
business. He has Cohen’s theatre at 
Poughkeepsie and another at New- 
burgh. Those who have visited his 
house in the first named city have 
marveled. As a theatre it is probably 
the freak of the world. 


SELWYN’S NEPHEW PRODUCING. 


J. S: Tepper, a nephew of the Sel- 
wyns, is to produce on his own, his 
first being a sex comedy entitled 
“Curiosity” due to open at Asbury 
Park next week. The piece is by the 
same author as “’Ception Shoals.” 

Young Tepper has been with the 
Selwyn office for about five years, be- 
ing successively placed in various de- 
partments, in New York and on the 
road, the idea being to groom him for 
producing. 


ANNA HELD ESTATE, $500,000. 


San Francisco, July 9. 

Letters of administration on the es- 
tate of Anna Held were granted here 
to Attorney Charles F. Hanlon by the 
Superior Court. Her property in Cali- 
fornia consisted of stock in a sugar 
company worth $1,700. 

The entire estate was valued at near- 
ly $500,000, most of it in New York and 
Paris. Part of the Paris property is 
a string of grocery stores. 


MUSICIANS’ MATTER SETTLED. 


The New York musicians’ wage scale 
probably becoming effective this week 
was finally adjusted last week, with 
only matters other than those concern- 
ing the scale increase to be settled. 
The managers’ committee in agreeing 
to the increase stipulated the demand 
for extra pay for musicians playing on 
the stage during a performance be 
eliminated. The demand that eight 
weeks be considered a minimum en- 
gagement was also discarded and the 


usual four weeks’ period retained. 
The new scale for dramatic attrac- 
tions calls for $30 weekly for eight 


performances for four weeks or more. 
For musical shows the rate is $38 
for eight performances tor 


weeks or more. 


weekly 
four 


rances Ove 
idliCls OVE 


Single performances are to be $6 
per man. All perforn eig 
per week are to be paid for. There are 
to be no free rehearsals after the open- 
ing of an attraction. For rehearsals 
after opening the rate per man is $2.0v 
for two and one-half hours. Where 
there are rehearsals on the same day 
as a performance the rate is to be $1.00 
per man. Overtime is to be paid for at 
the rate of $2.00 per man, per hour, the 
time to be divided into quarter hours 
(50 cents for each quarter and 75 cents 
for the contractor). 

The managers stated that the matter 
of the elimination of free rehearsals 
was perfectly agreeable, since it has 
been provided that there are to be no 
substitutions in orchestras. It has been 
a practice to substitute men, that caus- 
ing ragged playing at times. When a 
substitute is used, the manager may 
discMarge the delinquent player with- 
out notice. Where cast changes neces- 
sitate rehearsals, they will be paid for 
as in the past. 

As announced before the actual in- 
crease is $5 per man per week, which 
applies to vaudeville, burlesque, music- 
al comedy and pictures. The raise in 
the dramatic houses is $4 per week. 
At the Hippodrome the boost is from 
$44 to $49 per man. The vaudeville 
houses jump from $32 to $37. Combin- 
ation houses jump from $35 to $40. 
Contractors also receive a $5 increase. 

The next musicians’ scale to be ad- 
justed is that for the road men. The 
agreement of the road men with -the 
managers expires Aug. 1. 
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DORALDINA HEADS “RED DAWN.” 


“The Red Dawn,” the new Thomas 
Dixon play (changed from “The Red 
Dance”), will open at Stamford, Conn., 
July 21, and after a week in Washing- 
ton is due in the 39th Street Theatre 
Aug. 4, with Doraldina featured. 
Although the piece deals with all sorts 
of socialistic topics, including Bolshe- 
vism, the action takes place on a South 
Sea island. 

The cast, in addition to Doraldina, 
includes De Witt Jennings, Flora Mc- 
Donald, Gladys Hurlburt, Austci Webb, 
Averall Harris, Billy Wells, Marcel 
Rosseau, George T. Meech, John 
Saunders, Willis Evans, Mrs. De Witt 
Jennings and Louis Lytton. 

It is not founded on “Bolshevism on 
Trial,” the feature picture based on the 
author’s novel, “Comrades.” The idea 
that it was was current this week on 
Broadway. Mr. Dixon promptly de- 
nied it, explaining that his play was 
the story of the conflict between the 
right and left wings of the Socialist 
party. 


Craven Staging “Cooks” Abroad. 


Frank Craven will sail for London 
Saturday to direct the English presen- 
tation of “Too Many Cooks,” in which 
he is to be featured. 

This is to be the first of several 
American plays arranged for English 
showing by W. A. Brady during his 
recent trip abroad. 


COUNTER CLAIMS RE-CONTRACTS. 


Counter claims have been made re- 
garding A. E. A.-U. M. P. A. contracts 
covering the casts of the two new 
season attractions alreadv on Broad- 


way. There were statements that play- 
ers in “At 9.45” were working with but 
verbal contracts. This the A. E, A, 
denied and at the same time claimed 


that practically all the cast were given 
the old standard contract. The facts 
appear to be that both the Brady play 
and Comstock & Gest’s “The Five Mil- 
lion” were cast before the squabble be- 
tween the Producing Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion arose and that all players in those 
attractions were given the A. E. A, 
forms. 

It was stated by one of the largest 
producers that the managers’ associa- 
tion had actually agreed not to’ issue 
anything by the new standard forms on 
June 20 and that no contracts but that 
kind have been issued since that date, 
nor that none will. A meeting of 
the producers this week resulted in an 
answer being made to the A. E. A. that 
the request for the various points of 
difference be arbitrated would nof be 
considered. 

Indications now are that the man- 
agers will stand pat. The A. E. A, 
stated that not having any definite in- 


formation regarding any refusal to 
grant standard forms, no action had 
been mapped out. The Equity inti- 


mated that it expected a considerable 
percentage of its members to hold out 
for the old standard forms. 


WORKING FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


Work on the part of the special force 
installed under Daniel Frohman at the 
offices in the Commodore Hotel is rap- 
idly progressing in an effort to make 
the Actors’ National Memorial Day, 
Dec. 5, a big success. 

The event is being prepared for in 
much detail, for on the amount of pro- 
ceeds depends the placing’ of the Ac- 
tors’ Fund on a solid basis and it was 
to attain that end that prominent men 
pledged support. 

In spite of the benefits this past sea- 
son the Fund continues to run heav- 
ily behind. The benefit at San Fran- 
cisco reached a gross of $7,000. The 
Los Angeles benefit occurs next Sun- 
day. It will be the final one of the 
series. 


JOE HART’S COBB COMEDY. 


Joseph Hart, following the lead of 
several other vaudeville agents, is 
plunging into legitimate production 
and is casting a comedy for fall show- 
ing. 

The piece is by Irvin Cobb, a drama- 
tization having been made by Charles 
Kennedy, though a title has not been 
finally selected. 

Lester Lonergan will stage the play. 

Since the Hallen and Hart produc- 
tions, Mr. Hart has practically con- 
fined himself to vaudeville offerings. 


CHICAGO BOOKINGS. 
Chicago, July 9. 

The theatres are beginning to an- 
nounce bookings for the coming sea- 
son, most of the shows being sched- 
uled for an opening early in August. 

The Blackstone announces ‘the new 
Tyler show “On the Hiring Line”; 
“Three Wise Fools” will come into the 
Olympic; “Up in Mabel’s Room” is 
scheduled for the reopening of the 
Woods. 

Princess, Powers, Playhouse and 
Auditorium are dark, with no set at- 
tractions. 


Fixing “Auctioneer” for Warfield. 

A new production for “The Auc- 
tioneer” will be built for David War- 
field, who will again tour in the comedy 
next season. 


The old settings have been patched 
up time and again, more as a matter 
of sentiment than anything else. 
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HALF DOZEN NEW PLAYS READY 
FOR BROADWAY DURING JULY 





Link-Up Between New and Old Seasons Complete. Shuberts 


“Gaieties” Looks Like Hit. 


Midsummer Finds 23 


Attractions Attracting Crowds. 





Broadway’s unprecedented summer 
season is holding to more than pre- 
dicted form, not only as to the num- 
ber of summer novelties but the num- 
ber of holdovers from last season. Of 
the latter there are 13 attractions still 
sticking and of that number seven are 
non-musical pieces. Current the total 
number of offerings is 23. This is the 
minimum number for the summer for 
next week no less than four new at- 
tractions are due in, “The Crimson 
Alibi” at the 48th Street, “Dreams of 
Three” to be offered by a Spanish 
Opera Co. at the Cort; “Greenwich 
Village Nights” (delayed again) and 
“Oh, Uncle,” for which no house had 
definitely been set early in the week. 

Since there is but two sure with- 
drawals this week (“Tumble In” and 
“39 East”), the new and old seasons 
will have actually merged and at an 
earlier date than ever before though 
possible. Already there are two shows 
of the new season in, “At 9.45,” at the 
Playhouse, and “The Five Million,” 
renamed from “Welcome Home,” which 
opened at the Lyric Tuesday. Both 
shows have good prospects, especially 
the latter. “Gaieties of 1919” at the 44th 
Street which was the other opening 
of the week is technically classed a 
summer show. Its premiere was 
scaled at $5 on a par with the Winter 
Garden and “Follies” openings, the in 
dications being that the attraction has 
been groomed for the new season. 

With the middle of July not yet 
passed and already a half dozen new 
shows due for premiere by that time, 
producers state that not only the new 
season is remarkably early but that 
it will be one of the busiest in the 
history of theatricals. August usually 
finds the vanguard of fall offerings 
but in the past that month has seen 
but a limited number. This year, how- 
ever, all signs point to the season be- 
ing in full swing by Aug. 20 and a 
whole flock of new pieces are listed 
to bow in from late July on. 

The weather has had considerably 
to do with the rush to Broadway. Last 
week’s four-day torrid speli hurt but 
was counterbalanced by a cool wave 
that started Sunday night. The warm 
weather could not have happened in 
a better week as far as the managers 
are concerned for the week of July 4th 
is always the worst of the year, since 
more people are then absent from the 
city than at any time. Even the Polo 
grounds drew the record low baseball 
crowd Sunday last. The current week 
is figured the keystone of the summer 
season and most attractions able to 
weather the going are believed safe 
for the rest of the summer for begin- 
ning next week the seasonal influx of 
buyers begins. 

“The Follies” as the sole attraction 
to play to capacity (save for the gal- 
lery) among the Fourth’s matinees. 
Several other houses called off the 
afternoon shows with the temperature 
showing around 98 degrees. Through 
the extra holiday show the “Follies” 
again went over a $29,000 gross and 
again more than doubled any other at- 
traction’s business (excepting Winter 
Garden) for the week. It is probable 
the “Follies” season will be extended 
at the Amsterdam until October or 
even later. Usually the Ziegfeld show 
takes to the road around Labor Day 
with Boston the first stand. This year, 
however, the Boston date may be put 
back because of the repeat engage- 


ment of last season’s “Follies” several 
months ago. Also there is no big 
attraction ready to succeed at the 
Amsterdam. 

Among the other summer shows 
“Scandals of 1919” shows surprising 
strength and is hitting a pace second 
to the “Follies” with the exception of 
the “Gaieties” which is bound to attract 
big business. The Lew Fields show 
“A Lonely Romeo” at the Shubert has 
fallen off and last week a number of 
choristers were eliminated to cut down 
the operating expense. “East Is West” 
easily runs at the head of the non- 
musical plays with a gross last week 
of a little under $14,000, remarkable 
considering the hot weather. “John 
Ferguson” the dramatic play offered 
by the Actors’ Guild moved up from 
the Garrick to the Fulton Monday. 
3usiness immediately jumped and in- 
dications in the middle of the week 
were that it would beat $800 this week. 

The forced entrance of “The Crim- 
son Alibi,” which succeeds “39 East” at 
the Broadhurst next Monday, is aimed 
to offset the Brady show, “At 9.45,” 
at the Playhouse. A. H. Woods’ 
“A Voice in the Dark,” a play of the 
same class will hold off until June 28, 
reopening the Republic at that time. 
The fourth mystery play, Cohan & 
Harris’ “The Acquittal,” which has 
drawn strong notices from out of 
town, will probably be the last to ar- 


“HITCHY-KOO” CAST SET. 


The first rehearsal of the new edi- 
tion of the “Hitchy-Koo,” at which the 
principals were present, was called on 
e stage of the Globe Theatre yester- 
day. In the cast are Sylvia Clark, 
Charles Howard, Betty Braun, (form- 
erly at Maxim’s Restaurant) Simone 
Cocket (new Parisian dancer) Lillian 
Kimball Cooper (former dramatic lead- 
ing woman who is to be the prima 
donna), Harry Kelly, Ruth Mitchell, 
Florence Denishawn and an Indian act. 
There are also four noted English 
showgirls on the way to this country, 
having sailed from London yesterday. 

The chorus numbers are to be staged 
by Julian Alfred, while Raymond Hitch- 
cock and Richard Ordinsky will stage 
the general business of the piece. Prior 
to opening at the Colonial, Boston, the 
piece will have three days at Parson’s, 
Hartford, and after three weeks in 
Boston will be brought to the Globe, 
New York. 


DILLINGHAM TAKING TINNEY. 


Frank Tinney will sign with Charles 
Dillingham for next season. Accord- 
ing to friends of the blackface comic 
he sought a conference anent the pro- 
duction of a book he had, titled “Jim 
Jam Jems.” The producer countered 
with a proposal that shelved Tinney’s 
book, and in all probability he will be 
seen under the Dillingham banner next 
season. 


FIGHTER DODGES OPERATION. 
Syracuse, N. Y., July 9. 

Wounded 17 times at the front in 
France and gassed as many more times, 
Zane Gray, upon seeing the can of 
ether in the operating room yesterday, 
asked that his operation be postponed 
until today, which was done. 

The novelist. wanted treatment in 
the West, but local surgeons advised 
him an immediate operation was im- 
perative. 

Mr. Gray, who is a civil engineer 
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DIGEST OF ADMISSIONS TAX LAW OF 1919 


_ _On page 8 of this issue of Variety will be found the U. M. P. A. bulletin 
in full of a digest of the new admissions tax law. 


It contains much valuable information and clears up many points. For 
that reason the digest should be kept for reference. 








rive and it may succeed “The Royal 
Vagabond” at the C. & H. Theatre early 
in September. 

Forty-Second street holds up as the 
strongest “percentage” thoroughfare, 
and out of the eight theatres in the 
block between Seventh and Eighth 
avenue only two are dark. “A Little 
Journey” is due to move from the Van- 
derbilt to the Maxine Elliott next 
week, and it will be the only attraction 
south of 42nd street with the excep- 


tion of the still successful “Listen Les-- 


ter.” 

Activity in the scenic studios is an- 
other indication of the forthcoming 
busy season.’ The studios are jammed 
with work and several are in a posi- 
tion to pick out the production which 
they wish to do. 


“LIGHTNIN’” IN STOCK. 


Vancouver, July 9. 
The Empress Stock Company an- 
nounces for week of July 28 “Light- 
nm.” 


” 


“Lightnin’” has been running for 
about a year at the Gaiety, New York, 
where it is still current. 


“ANGEL FACE” ON BROADWAY. 
Chicago, July 9. 
_ Geo. W. Lederer has set his plans 
for “Angel Face,” now one of the sum- 
mer hits here. The show will remain 
at the Colonial until about Sept. 1, 
when it will move to Broadway. 






when not writing, and connected with 
the State Highway Department, has 
been in Syracuse under his proper 
name, E. R. Carvel. That Mr. Carvel 
was the noted author did not become 
known until he was removed to the 
hospital. 


LA VERNE’S DIVORCE CASE. 


Wednesday an action for divorce 
started by Lucille La Verne, who for- 
merly played leads, but latterly has 
been doing character work in pictures, 
against William Wade Scott, also pro- 
fessional, was heard in the special term 
of the Supreme Court, Kings County. 

Miss La Verne alleges adulteries at 
sundry times and a Broadway hotel is 
mentioned. 

Scott was recently discharged from 
the army. During the war Miss La 
Verne was a major in the women’s 
auxiliary police reserve. The couple 
were married at Norfolk in July, 1912. 

Samuel Altman of the Herman L. 
Roth office appeared for the complain- 
ant. 


CORT DIRECTING MAUDE FEALY. 

Maude Fealy, who toured last sea- 
son under the management of Cohan 
& Harris in “The Little Teacher,” will 
return to John Cort’s direction in the 
Autumn. 

Miss Fealy will appear first in a new 
play by Grace Wilbur, which is term- 
ed a melodramatic-farce. The title is 
“The Fool’s Game.” It was tried out 
in San Francisco last spring. 


“NIGHTS” “SUGAR” CHASING. 
The Greenwich Village “Nights,” 
which has already won the name of 
being the best postponed show of the 
year in New York, is said to be all 
hopped up for a bona fide getaway at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre next 
Monday night, with Bessie McCoy and 
all her associates and satellites in the 
pink of chiffon condition for the pre- 
miere public that has already asked 
for more seats at the top price than 
the management can supply. 

The postponements have been va- 
riously explained by the directors of 
the new show, and, so far as the ex- 
planations go, they explain everything 
satisfactorily for the management, 
But, added to an announced desire of 
the promoters not to reveal the en- 
tertainment until everybody was let- 
ter perfect and not until the artistic 
fervor characteristic of the Village 
was hemmed in by prudence, so that 
the law couldn’t be resorted to by 
rivals to check the exhibition because 
of the artistic abandon of some of the 
feminine tableaux and other promised 
delights, is an authenticated story that 
the promoters were using the post- 
ponement intervals to seek more stgar, 
not the brown kind that comes from. 
sugar cane nor yet the bleached sort 
from beet mills, but the more valuable 
kind that passes for currency when 
one is engaged in staging a big New 
York production bulging with girls, 
dotted with high price stars and de- 
signed to appeal to the recherche au-— 
diences who may run into town from 
Bar Harbor, Newport or Red Bank. 

The scouts for the coin hadn’t har- 
vested successfully up to Wednesday, 
though they were safely over the 
shoals of uncertainty, the original 
backer who had up to Wednesday 
supplied over $30,000 having come into 
view again with several supplement- 
ary bunches of new glitter. 

The Greenwich Village Theatre with 
eight performances weekly, even at $3 
per throw all over the 300 seat house, 
shows a loss of a good part of half a 
thousand dollars weekly, according to 
the salary list and general expense 
responsibilities shown to _ several 
money-getters that the show’s owners 
approached. When this was pointed 
out as a valid reason for refraining 
to fraternize with art as it is to be 
displayed below 14th street, the “G. V. 
Nights” owners pish tushed the ob- 
jection as irrelevant, since the gains 
of the production naturally were to 
come not from its returns downtown, 
but from the tidal fluxes sure to in- 
undate the extravaganza when it 
should be forced to a big uptown the- 
atre by public clamor. When the 
moneyed men asked the show’s owners 
what big uptown theatre might poten- 
tially house the show after its down- 
town exposition, or tryout, the 
“Nights” owners couldn’t think of the 
answer—not that quick. The men ap- 
proached, who are alive for invest- 
ments promising a fighting chance, 
held back because of the expected op- 
position of the two big forces control- 
ling not only the big uptown theatres, 
but also the big theatres of the coun- 
try, the Shuberts, on one hand, and 
the Klaw & Erlanger firm on the 
other, both of which have gaiety shows 
of their own, one at the Amsterdam in 
the Ziegfeld current “Follies” and 
tother the new Shubert girl exhibit 
at the 44th Street. 

Paul Salvain is reported as the lat- 
est approached for the “Nights,” now 
rehearsing for 11 weeks. John Murray 
Anderson, one of the producers of the 
“Nights,” was the author of two re- 
vues which Salvain had at his Palais 
Royal. The piece is now scheduled to 
be revealed for the first time next 
Monday night. Early this week, how- 
ever, it was shown at a dress rehearsal 
the scenic equipment that had been 
provided was too high for the stage 
and there was a question whether or 
not the scenery would be cut down or 


if the show would be moved to an- 
other house. 
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THE STORM. 


Atlantic City, June 9. 

A melodrama that depends for its success 
on two vital factors, the spectacular scenic 
setting and a broad human passion, is the 
offering which George Broadhurst brought to 
the Globe Monday for a first performance 
It is called ‘‘The Storm” and atiracied a iarge 
local audience. Louis Cline, former dramatic 
critic of this city, is general representative 
for Mr. isroadhurst for the production. 

“The Storm” has assuredly more possibili- 
ties than were demonstrated last night, but 


being ennounced largely on its scenic value, 
it proved a surprise for its dramatic touch and 
depth 


In the second act there came near being 
a successful duplicate of that famous scene 
of the human gamble of man for woman that 
distinguished and made the reputation of ‘‘Paid 
In Ful!.” And this impulse, set again in the 
primeval forest, will bear a vindication with 
the public of today, we are assured. 

Throughout the feuvr acts this dominating 
play of man for woman drives two men far- 
ther and farther from mutua! companionship, 
for the setting is that of the Canadian North 
west with a lone young girl the sole companion 
of the two partners. The months are long 
and dreary and the winter develops in them 
the master instinct—love. 

That love proves the city man to be “yellow” 
and the forest man to be “white” though edu- 
cation belongs to the first. It is a problem 
of possibilities that can easily be developed 
to the point of assured success 
There are other things that may appeal to 
uncertain Broadway—a bedroom scene, for 
instance. Truly dramatic though this is, it 
nevertheless has its bearing on the present 
New York atmosphere. 

The reuiism of the snow scene in the first 
act which determined the necessity of the 
forced retirement, and the forest fire at the 
close of the third act which tries the fire of 
the human heart of both men as well, are 
spectacies of the finest achievement. Per- 
fected uetails should make them noteworthy. 

But with all of its dramatic developments, 
“The Storm’ would not be much, either in 
nature or in the souls of its characters, were 
it not for the winning and forceful acting of 
Helen MacKellar in the title role of the girl 
with brsided hair, who eventfully falls in love 
with the companion of her father. 

Miss MacKellar made a very visible impres- 
sion on her audience last night and her sobs 
and her iaughs proved to be strongly of that 
reality that is born of natural talent. Her 
impersonation of the uneducated girl of the 
woods had somewhat of the Scotch brogue, 
but it had still more of the ring of sincerity, 
the bright note of human inspiration. 

Edward Arnold achieved something fixed 
and stable in making his “yellow” streak grow 
from 4 small beginning to big proportions. 
Robert Rendel, as the broad shouldered and 
plain principled woodsman, was a wholesome 
character. Max Mitchell and Charles Hender- 
son, as the father and the Indian guide respec- 
tively, completed the small cast. 


CLARENCE. 


. Atlantic City, July 9. 

One of the warmest welcomes ever given a 
premiere at the Apollo was accorded Monday 
to “Clarence,” Booth Tahkington’s new comedy 
of characters presented by George C. Tyler 
for the first time. Every act called forth ap- 
Plause so insistent the curtain had to be 
raised many times. 

This new comedy is perhaps the most charm- 
ing play seen here since Barrie’s ‘Dear 
Brutus,” bringing with it Alfred Lunt, com- 
paratively obscure, and the adorable Helen 

ayes. Mr Lunt rose to stardom in one 
bound. His personality is unique and thor- 
oughly captivating. 

Mr. Tarkington, who built this new comedy 
specially for Lunt’s use, has written a very 
delightful and altogether charming vehicle. 
It is a play of moods and characters, rich 
with wholesome comedy, and almost flawless 
in its psychology and technic. The story is 
a typica! Tarkington fable, keen in its char- 
acter enalyses, witty and well turned. 

Clarence is a discharged soldier who comes 
to the office of Mr. Wheeler, “a specialist in 
dollars,”’ to get a job. Unwittingly he hears 
all the family scandal as told by twa re- 
fractory adolescents, a daughter and a son. 
Because he can drive army mules without 
swearing, Mr. Wheeler gives him a position 
in his home as a sort of secretary. Clarence, 
by fixing the heating apparatus, tuning the 
piano, repairing leaky pipes, playing the 
Saxophone and turning the very young daugh- 
ter’s attention from a grass widower much 
older than herself, eventually wins the affec- 
tion of all. 

It is then that a mild but very amusing 
surprise is sprung, which is best left for ex- 
planation to the stage. In the end all comes 
right, and only the romantic daughter suf- 
fers. Her little moment is tragedy to her, 
but comedy of the finest type to the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Lunt’s methods are quite indescribable. 
In effect hé is thoroughly charming, deft in 
comedy, and so genuinely convincing that 
one’s admiration goes out to him without 
apparent reason. 

Miss Hayes is the cleverest adolescent juve- 
nile upon the stage. She and Mr. Lunt re- 
ceived vigorous applause at the end of every 
scene. 

Mary Boland as Mrs. Wheeler also pre- 
sented an admirable picture of an earnest 
stepmother trying her best to help straighten 
out two very wilful children. Phoebe Fos- 
ter, charming as ever, gave us a very win- 
some governess and tutor. Her scene with 
Mr. Lunt in the final act was admirably 





done, a fact which emphasized the general 


excellence of her performance. George 
Howell as Mr. Wheeler portrayed a busy 
business man with family cares with a finish 
and verve was splendid. 

An excellent cast supported those playing 
the principal roles Schewer. 


STEEL TEMPERED. 


Paris, June 26. 


La Trempe,” a comedy in four acts, by 
Jacques Midouze, is the best attempt of the 
Nouveau Theatre Libre, the new independent 
dramatic society for bringing out the works 


of unknown authors founded recently by P 
Veber and Arquillinier. 

The best, however, does not signify a great 
deal, and it has not yet revealed another 
Demasy Nevertheless, this play, produced 
at the Theatre Antoine, is well interpreted 
and full of promise 

An ironmaster has two sons, one legitimate. 
He has a preference for the second, who is 
more intelligent and energetic, while the for- 
mer is only a nice kind of young man, too 
delicate even to go to the war. The father 
claims the illegitimate son as indispensable 
to work on munitions in his foundry, where 
he makes himself remarked by his aptitude 
and is instrumental .» breaking up a strike. 

One of the discontented workmen who knows 
the family history, reproaches the boy with 
being born out of wedlock. This is the first 
indication the poor feilow has of his origin, 
and he investigates. There is a violent scene 
between the two brothers, interrupted by the 
ironmaster, who confesses his early fault, but 
shows his integrity by his fidelity to his nat- 
ural child. He opens his arms to embrace 
them together, and the two brothers become 
reconciled. Both are in love with the same 
girl, a worker in the mill, and the elder 
sacrifices himself by withdrawing in favor 
of the legitimaté, returning joyfully to the 
trenches to fight the Boches. 

The story has pleased the critics, and a 
second show is being arranged. Kendrew. 


THE FIVE MILLION. 
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Announced as the first offering of the 
‘new’ season by F. Ray Comstock and Morris 
Gest, “The Five Million,” written by Guy 
Bolton and Frank Mandel, bowed at the Lyric 
Tuesday night (July 8). This is the same 
piece tried out lately under the name of 
‘‘Welecome Home.’ Actually it is the second 
piece which ordinarily would have _ been 
brought in with the fall crop of plays, ‘At 
9.45" being the first (presented by W. A. 
Brady, June 28). Both plays were rushed in 
despite it being midsummer to ‘beat to it” 
other producers who were readying shows 
supposed to be respectively of the two types 
represented by the initial brace. The Brady 
piece is a murder mystery story. “The Five 
Million” is a comedy on the returned soldier 
situation. Both opened with great weather 
breaks, for on both opening nights the tem- 
perature was of delightful summer coolness. 

Just how many plays dealing with returned 
soldiers are in the making isn’t certain, nor 
whether any are anywhere near ready for 
showing, so that the haste in which Comstock 
& Gest did “The Five Million’ may not have 
been necessary. Yet “The Five Million’’ looks 
so good that the two-firm isn’t to be blamed 
for declining to take a chance with other at- 
tractions taking the edge off of theirs, through 
prior display. It was a similar reason that 
led A. H. Woods to bring ‘Friendly Enemies” 
into the Hudson in July last year. The Com- 
stock & Gest show may not achieve the same 
measure of success, but if the weather doesn’t 
wilt it, it has an excellent chance, for it 
deals with a theme that the five million men 
who formed the American Army will want to 
see. and what is of even more importance it 
has laughs—a wealth of them. 

Perhaps many of the boys who went across 
wondered, with ‘‘one foot in Hades and the 
other on a banana peel’’ how they would be 
received when they got back home, that is if 
they ever did get back. And perhaps it has 
happened that the boys when they did return 
didn’t get the reception they should have got- 
ten, .somewhat like in ‘“‘The Five Million.” 
But on the theory that the man who had the 
guts to go through over there, has the stuff 
in him to fight it out over here to at least 
attain the same standing as when he went 
across, ell things became balanced again—at 
least that is so in this play. 

In no way detracting from the comedy but 
rather adding to it by a touch of the dra- 
matic. the power of the discharged A. E. F 
is intimated if fused for political purposes 
for it is to be remembered that “ten presidents 
of the United States were ex-soldiers and at 


Grant Adams 


least five of them were electcd by the soldier 
vote,.”’ 

The constructive outline of ‘‘The Five Mil- 
lion” mav be said professionally to have much 
that is “old tuff.” with fts villian its ro 
mance and its types even down to an old 
soldier, Put there are new types in the form 
of the returned soldiers Not ontv them bt 


the other characters are so heavily weighted 
with laugh-bringing bright lines that the col 


lective result is sure-fire. New situations are 
created amid the old ones, sometimes logical 
and always humorous. 

The action is set in a small up-state town, 
opening with a scene in the school house on 
the day when the town’s unit is being given 
a welcoming home from the war. Two of the 
boys, Phil and “Mac,” gain the school house 
where a iay-out" of eats has been set up 
for them, and where Rhy, Mac’s wife, is 
waiting for him. Rhy has been holding down 
Mac’s job as an insurance agent and calmly 
informs him that he had better start reading 
the help wanted columns, as she didn’t intend 
going back to the kitchen. Mac, having been 
a cook in the army, having “stood over the 
fire,’ instead of being “under fire,”” has no 
choice but to assume the duties of cook in his 
household. Phil has brought aléng Nini, his 
French bride, whose inability to assimilate 
English, forms one of the funny side lights. 
There is mention of Douglas Adams, an 
aviator, who had been shot down over the 
German lines and been reported dead in a 
Hun hospital. But Doug, too, comes home. 


His affianced, Ruth Hunter, thinking him 
dead, secretly became engaged to Albert 
Weaver, one of the boys whom the doctors 


said had “flat feet’ and whom the girls un- 
mercifully guyed. 

Doug takes Ruth to his heart again, and 
though his grandfather has sold their law 
office practice with the stipulation that they 
could not practice law for. five years in the 
town, they arrange that he start all over 
again and she is to wait for him. But it 
turns out Ruth’s association with young 
Weaver becomes known to Doug, who in the 
end finds that clever little Midge Monohan, 
one of whose father’s inventions turns out 
to be vaiuable, is the real girl. «he finish 
finds Mac getting his old job back through 
the laughingly simple reason that his wife, 
Rhy, was approaching the blessed state of 
motherhood and had to stick around the house. 

The first act and the third are the best, 
still with seoring lines being pretty well dis- 
tributed throughout all three acts. Almost 
from the jump the laughs come. One of the 
girls in the school started it by saying, “I’m 
glad the boys are home for I’m tired of going 
to dances and things with men old enough to 
be my father.’”’ The ex-service men in the 
house were particularly tickled when one of 
the returned soldiers when asked if the girls 
in France were nice to the boys said, “If they 
treated us any nicer we would have been com- 
pelled to send for the police.” When young 
Weaver, the stay at home, explained about 
his feet, Midge exclaimed, “Good, Lord, they 
didn’t expect you to kick the Germans to 
death.”’ The old soldier wrung a_ hearty 
lough when he said, ‘‘They tell me Fifth 
avenue isn’t used for anything but parades. 
Life in New York is just one dammed parade 
after another.” It would be unfair to tabu- 
late the laugh-getting lines. There surely 
were enough, but their effect is naturally to 
be appreciated fully with their association 
to situations. Sentiment was not missing, and 
“the least we can do for the 74,000 boys who 
will be forever over there is not to forget’’ 
expressed the feeling of the characters. 

The company of 18 roles is admirably cast. 
Not a weak spot was discernible, and a ma- 
jority of the players have drawn attention 
within the last several seasons. Ralph Mor- 
gan as the returned aviator gave a splendid 
performance. His two old pals, Phil and Mac, 
the returned doughboys, respectively played by 
James Gleason and William E. Meehan, formed 
a trinity with a scoring effect something along 
the lines of “Turn to the Right.” Beatrice 
Noyes scored a hit as Midge, the leading 
feminine character. Helen Barnes as Rhy 
was enjoyable. Sue McNanamy played nicely 
as Ruth, a role not sympathetic. Amy Ongley 
delivered an excellent comedy bit as a slavey. 
Charles Abbe added another splendid charac- 
ter to his repertoire as the old soldier. Pur- 
nell Pratt as the stay at home handled him- 
self excellently in a thankless part, while 
Harry Harwood and Robert McWade added 
finished characterizations. Perhaps the only 
member of- the cast who was overseas was 
Percy Helton, who recently returned. He 
drew quite a reception on his entrance, his 
work in “Young America’ and ‘“‘The Miracle 
Man” being remembered, and he played 
promisingly again as the young brother of 
Doug. 

Mr. Bolton and Mr. Mandel have turned 
the earlier work of the latter writer. Robert 
out a really entertaining play and make good 
Milton staged the piece cleterly, as usual. 
The main defect noticed on the opening night 
was that it ran too long, getting away to an 
8.30 start and reaching a climax at 11.15. A 
quarter hour can be easily cut, not from the 
first act. however, for that is all meat. 

Thee. 


SHUBERT GAIETIES OF 1919. 


J. J. Shubert rather surprised the talent 
at the 44th Street July 7 when he first pre- 
sented the Shuberts’ latest permanency, 
“Gaieties.” The Shuberts put on a regular 
&? chow. even though they did charge $5 for 
orchestra seats to witness the premiere. All 
the seats were sold, but some were selling at 
the box office that evening as late as 8.20. 

The “Gaieties” is a new scheme of the 
Shuberts. a near relation to their Winter 
Garden productions, and to be set for ‘The 
Grieties of 1920-21-22" and forward as the 
years arrive with the summers in them, al- 


whys at the 44th Street. That's a good house 
for this tyne of strictly revue entertainment. 
It wae built for a musie hall and started off 
iImost with vaudeville, holding the best 


ndoville show on its opening matinee ever 

nted in America. but J. J. didn’t know 
mueh about vaudeville then as he does 
now Sq after the matinee J J broke up 


the program, to shorten it, and broke up the 


rece 


Shubert scheme for a vaudeville circuit at 
the same time. 

But that is past history, though the 44th 
Street still retains its outlines originally 
laid out for Weber and Fields, and it makes 
any kind of an engaging light show stand up 
the better for the lay out of the house. That 
may account to an extent for the fast pace 
the "ile 9 " 





the Gaieties” appeared tc secure, netwith- 
standing that several of the comedy scenea 
and numbers dragged out The tempo was 
greatly aided by the music which Jean 
Schwartz wrote. The theme of the piece 
often played, is very catchy. All of the 
numbers excepting the tenor-soprano duets 


or solos were in a rapid measure that kept 
everyone moving. There was no “moon” or 
“Dixey”” slow number among the selections. 
Mr. Schwartz did not write all of the num- 
bers. Blanche Merrill had three, interpolated. 
One was a novelty number, called ‘“‘The Crazy 
Quilt.” This stood up even with the best 
novelty song number Broadway has seen in a 
decade, “My Tiger Girl,” coming late in the 
performance. It was led by Harry Fender as 
an animal trainer behind the bars of a cage 
holding girls in tiger striped dresses. The 
number is unlimited for effect. Miss Mer- 
rill’s others were “‘This Is the Day,’ elabo- 
rately put on and led by Stewart Baird, and 
Marjorie Gateson, and ‘‘Coat o’ Mine,” sung 
by Mr. Baird at the opening of the show. 

Another number worth while was “Baby 
Vampire,’’ also on early and led by Julia 
Ballew,, who walked down to the edge of the 
runway over the orchestra pit to sing it. 
That runway sends the people on it right into 
the audience. It made the “auctioneer” bit 
for Ed Wynn a simple task later on. 

The “‘Gaieties’’ seems to be an accident. It 
was intended as a little Shubert intimate re- 
vue production to keep the 44th Street Roof 
alive. Developing, it played Atlantic City and 
was thought to be impossible. Many cast 
changes followed, and after a week or more of 
rehearsals in New York, it opened, to exhibit 
a handsome production from every point, a lot 
of girls, seemingly more of them than any 
other Broadway musical show has at present, 
aud what will likely be the show's best draw- 
ing card, about the handsomest collection of 
tall show girls one stage has held in years. 

The Shuberts did the thing right when they 
decided to go ahead for a Winter Garden show 
farther downtown. The performance balances 
rather well, in comedy, songs and dancing. It 
is this balance that prevents either from step- 
Ping forward for extraordinary attention. 
While many of the wise bunch may have 
stuck their tongue out at some of the comedy 
the opening night, the folks from the woods 
who hold Broadway up in the hot weather 
will like it, 

The Shuberts have a very fair summer show 
in this production that they will improve as 
it plays until it can take to the road in the 
fall as a competitor in its class with any of 
them. 

It might be said that the comedy was hogged 
by Mr. Wynn. He went into the performance 
following the opening. Those who know how 
musical comedies are set and how featured 
comedians or comediennes always “protect” 
themselves might be curious to find out just 
how much Wynn grabbed off for himself or 
held out on others, after he got in the cast. 
It’s legitimate enough of course, for a $1,000 
comedian is not going to allow a $250 boy to 
run away with any show, if the higher salaried 
artist can prevent it. They usually prevent it 
by threatening to walk out. And it isn’t al- 
ways a $250 artist who suffers. Sometimes 
the other artist receives much more, but not 
as much as the one “protecting” himself. This 
is a point that many vaudevillians who re- 
ceive offers for revues or musical comedy pro- 
ductions might carefully consider before fall- 
ing over themselves on the hope of becoming 
another Jolson or Wynn on Broadway. They 
are going against “protectors,” men or 
women, in every musical show they engage 
for. If they survive they are fortunate, but 
they are gambling and the management is not. 
Which subject is suggested by that ‘‘Auc- 
tioneer’’ number Mr. Wynn did. It must 
have been in the show before he joined it, so 
someone else must have lost that opportunity 
when Wynn annexed it. 

Wynn does very well in this piece. He is 
the wait filler in, with several scenes The 
program announces his scenes were written 
by Harold Atteridge and himself. A couple of 
them reflect credit upon Mr. Atteridge, but it 
would be worth much more to Wynn if an un- 
iniated audience were permitted to believe that 
comedian required no author, for he has the 
impromptu style adjusted to a nicety. It is 
a pity to kill an illusion worth so much. 
Wynn's “plot of the play’’ got over very big. 
His “Laugh Drive’ is not a bad idea gat all, 
but could stand improvement. Too many loud 
voiced plants killed it. Wynn might have 
taken that scheme from some of his business 
in the Century Roof show. A large dial is on 
the stage. Wynn says there have been all 
kinds of Drives, he will go after 1,000 laugas 
that the show needs. He marks up laughs as 


received. Some may allege it is an adaptation 
of the Stan Stanley dollar a laugh thing or 
Henry Lewis’ cash register for lau (more 
rearer the latter), but it infringes on neither. 


Durine this hit Wynn remarked that if Flo 
Ziegfeld was in the house thers 10 laugh 
there. Ziegfeld was in the aud'ence. and as no 
hissine was heard during the performance Mr. 
Ziegfeld retained his rep for gentleness 
William 


Other principal comedians were 
Kent and George Hassell. They were in two 
or three travesties, with ie ‘ravesties be- 
speaking no originality to tho familiar with 
vaudeville or burlesque Mr K has been 
in great demand of late as a comedian of the 


light style. As no reviewer lives who can 
gainsay the experience of a pract 


(Continued on 


producer, 
page 15.) 
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“At 9.45,” Playhouse (2d week). Fouled 
with the hot going of its initial week, 


but figured to have a fair chance. 
“A Lonely Komeo,” Shubert (5th week). 
Slumped away off during hot spell. 


Business here lately has not been turn- 
ing a profit and show may not last 
out the summer. Heavy competition 
hurting. 

“Century Midnight Whirl” (26th week). 
Holds to fair business. New revue set 
for late in August. Front tables now 
$5 through the week. 

“East Is West,’ Astor (29th week). Still 
maintaining the lead in non-musical 
plays. Got little under $14,000 last 
week in spite of torrid spell. 

“Follies,” Amsterdam (4th week). Is a 
sell-out with weather not interfering, 
save for standees. Sold out except 
gallery on Fourth of July matinee; the 
only attraction to pull real business 
then. Beat $29,000 last week. 

“Friendly Enemies,” Hudson (51st wk.). 
Has one more week to go. Cut rates 
a life»ssaver last week. 

“Gaities of 1919,” 44th St. (lst week). 
Opened Monday night. Good summer 
attraction; full of girls. 

“Greenwich Village Nights,” Greenwich 
Village. Again delayed. Premiere set 
back until next Monday night. 

“Listen Lester,” Knickerbocker (29th 
week). Walloped by hot weather last 
week when for first time it went under 
stop limit. Should recover and stick. 

“Lightnin’,’ Gaiety (47th week). Looks 
like a sure sticker. Booking still in- 
definite. 

“Little Journey,” Vanderbilt (27th wk.). 
Moving out Saturday. Goes to Maxine 
Elliott Monday. Length of stay not 
determined. “Oh Uncle” possible suc- 
cessor. 

“John Ferguson,” Fulton (9th week). 
Moved to Times Square from the far- 
away Garrick. Has attracted interest 
through its staying ability. Business 
for first nights uptown jumped, as 
expected, 

“La La Lucille,” Miller (7th week). Is 
getting only a fair play, with location 
handicap distinctly felt. 

“Monte Cristo, Jr.,” Winter Garden (22d 
week). Expected to stick for summer. 

“Peek-a-Boo,” Columbia (10th week). 
Maintains fine gait and will establish 
a mark for summer burlesque shows 
to shoot at. 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (21st 
week). Holds to good business and 
should remain until September. 

“She’s a Good Fellow,” Globe (10th wk.). 
Has established a credible summer 
showing. Leaving date not set. 

“Scandals of 1919,” Liberty (6th week). 
Is making money. Getting some “Fol- 
lies’ turnaway, yet is legitimately 
drawing on its own. May win back 
good percentage of producjion cost by 
fall. Performance improving all the 
time. 

“39 East,” Broadhurst 
Going out Saturday. 
Alibi” opens next week. 

“Tumble In,” Selwyn (16th week). 
ping on Saturday. 

“The Five Million,’ Lyric (ist week). 
Second show offered ahead of the sea- 
son; the first for Comstock & Gest. 
Rushed in to beat other shows dealing 
with returned soldiers. Opened Tues- 
day. Excellent impression. 

“The Better ’Ole,” Booth (39th week). 
Approaching end of run. 

“Three Wise Fools,” Criterion (42d wk.). 
Fooling wise ones by attaining one 
of the season’s longest runs. 

“Up in Mabel’s Room,” Eltinge (25th 
week). About three weeks more. 
Due for Chicago early in August. 

“Ziegfeld Frolic,’ Amsterdam Roof (32d 
week). A new midnight show being 
readied, Nine o’clock performance 
remain. 


SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 
Chicago, July 9. 

COLONIAL—“Angel Face” getting 
along swimmingly; in face of terrific 
hot break, got $10,000 on the week. 
(4th week.) 

CORT—“I Love You”; fair. (8th 
week.) 

GARRICK—“Scandal” dropping; fell 
below $7,000. (20th week.) 

GRAND—Grant Mitchell in “A 
Prince There Was”; good trade. (9th 
week.) 

ILLINOIS—“Broken Blossoms” hurt 
by hot wave; about $4,500. (Film.) 
(6th week.) 

STUDEBAKER—“Sunshine” getting 
by with Richard Carle, but on crutches. 
(7th week.) 

LA SALLE—“Honeymoon Town” 
holding well at $7,000; if the piece 


(15th week). 
“The Crimson 


Stop- 





SHOWS IN NEW YORK AND COMMENT 


weather it will be a 
Boyle Woolfolk. 


weathers the 
money-maker for 
(4th week.) 
PALACE—Still getting in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000 for the Shubert 
show and the big winner in town. 


SHOWS IN FRISCO. 


San Francisco, July 9. 

The Marjorie Rambeau engagement 
at the Curran has brought disappoint- 
ing returns. Originally set for five 
weeks, the Rambeau run has been cut 
to three, ending next week, when Miss 
Rambeau will appear in “The Fortune 
Teller.” Last week and this, “Eyes of 
Youth.” 

The Will King Musical Comedy Co., 
featuring the bill at the Casino (Acker- 
man & Harris) is averaging between 
$10,000 and $11,000 weekly. 

The Columbia ‘has Henry Miller for 
a summer engagement and is doing 
quite well. 


TEARING DOWN TAYLOR 0. H. 
Trenton, N. J., July 9. 

At the annual meeting of directors 
of the Trenton (N. J.) Theatre Build- 
ing Corporation, which controls the 
Trenton theatres, Taylor O. H. and the 
Poster Advertising Co., it was decided 
the Taylor O. H., erected 52 years ago, 
should be torn down at once, and on 
the same site to erect a vaudeville 
house. 

The new theatre will be two floors, 
with a_ seating capacity of 3,000. 
Building plans will be under the direc- 
tion of Montgomery Moses. 


JOE GLICK INFORMED. 

Joe Glick spent his time from July 
4 at 4.30 p. m. until July 6 at midnight, 
explaining how Willard lost the fight. 
Joe saw the scrap over the ticker in 
the Friars. When Willard went down 
in the first round, Joe went with him. 

Mr. Glick says that though he knows 
every city and hamlet besides tanks 
and way stations in the U. S. and Can- 
ada, he never knew Jack Dempsey was 
born in Salt Lake. 

Another summer like this, says Joe, 
and he will go into the longshoreman 
business to reduce, also build up his 
bankroll. Everyone knows Joe works 
like a beaver in the winter, to give 
some other fellows a good time in the 
summer. 


ROSHANARA’S RIGHT NAME. 
Indianapolis, July 9. 
Roshanara is appearing with the 
Stuart Walker Players at the Murat 
under her right name, Ena Risley. 
The dancer opened with the com- 
pany in “Kismet,” the first time that 
piece had been seen here. No mention 
was made of Roshanara in connection 
with the billing of Ena Risley, but 
publicity work may have obtained in 
setting the matter before the local 
public, though it being alleged several 
in the audiences recognized Miss Ris- 
ley as Roshanara. 


FRIML NOT ENGAGED. 
Rudolph Friml, the composer, is not 
engaged to marry Elsie Lawson, the 
actress who has had several parts re- 
cently in musical comedy. 
Miss Lawson and Mr. Friml deny 
any such understanding. 


TUCKER PIECE SHELVED. 

The William Morris production of 
the proposed show starring Sophie 
Tucker is off. After five authors took 
a whack at the book none satisfied 
either star or manager. 


BROADHURST OPENING. 
George Broadhurst will present his 
ewn play “The Crimson Alibi” at the 
Broadhurst, commencing Monday, July 
an unless the plan is changed by that 
ay. 

















SCHUBERT GAIETIES OF 1919. 


(Continued from page 14.) 
Kent must be a comedian of considerable value, 


but he did not evidence that value Monday 
night. He appeared limited in scope and action, 
as though the piece was not his forte. Mr. 
Kent acknowledged applause rather self-con- 
sciously when first appearing as though it did 
not surprise him and he drew laughs inter- 
mittently, but for a first sight of this young 
man in ‘“‘Gaicties’’ he was far from sensa- 
tional. Mr. Hassell in his ponderous way had 
a good grasp upon the travested section of 
his work. In the war travesty, originally 
probably from “The Little Rebel’ or some 
meller like that, and better known to vaude- 


ville as “‘The Battle of Too Soon,’ Mr. Kent 
and Mr. Hassel indulged in a bit of pro- 
fessional persifiage that tickled the house. 
One of the soldiers (Civil War period) said he 
had to get through to Richmond. The other 
replied he would have Lee sign a pass for 
him. Mr. Hassell exclaimed, “‘Does Jake know 
Lee is: signing passes?’”’ In the war burlesque 
was a blackface soldier who spoke with a 
llebrew accent. This was done in “Hanky 
Panky’’ years ago by Harry Cooper in about 
the saine scene. ‘‘Hanky Panky” was written 
by Edgar Smith, who wrote the non-discover- 
able book of the “Gaieties.’’ Smith probably 
also wrote ‘‘The Trial of the Shimmy” scene, 
a shimmy dancing finale for the first act. It 
was very effective, the stageful of people all 
shimmying. In William Morris’ ‘‘Dance Mad” 
some seasons ago there was “The Trial of 
the Turkey Trot,’ then prevalent, and it ran 
along quite similar lines. So, also, in another 
travesty of ‘‘Please Get Married,’’ where the 
action is broken up at the finish through one 
of the characters refusing to continue in a 
“dirty” piece. 

The other and prominent male members 
were dancers, lead by Clayton and White, who 
scored in each scene they had part of. The 
boys are feet twisters of much elasticity and 
have no trouble in getting over on any stage. 
Ted Lorraine and Gladys Walton danced pret- 
tily, especially in one scene. 

The Glorias, man and woman, in varied 
dances, left an excellent impression. They 
are graceful dancers of the foreign school 
and were the first over here to do the “skating 
dance,”’ which they are still doing much better 
than any: of their many imitators. The Gar- 
diner Trio did this skating dance in “Take It 
from Me”’ without any credit to the Glorias, and 
it put the trio over in that show. 

The women principals as a whole shaded 
the men. Two new girls to the $2 fleld stood 
out. One was Queenie Williams, programmed 
as Ina Williams, who led the “Crazy Quilt” 
number in her own individual way. There 
is no one else like Miss Williams in action. 
She seems to be a perpetual spring dancer 
while singing, never quiet. In vaudeville she 
grew upon one with this work and should 
have been given another number later on, to 
dance and sing the same, instead of being 
saddled as she was with many encores for 
the “Quilt” bit. But, at that, Miss Williams 
was immediately accepted as a novelty, some- 
thing new and different. She scored decidedly 
and is there in the future for musical comedy. 
In vaudeville she held up a mediocre sketch 
that had a few scenic effects for several sea- 
sons, solely with her gingery manner. The 
other girl was Julia Ballew, who is on the 
Century Roof. Miss Ballew in the “Baby 
Vamp” number rather staggered the house by 
the etherealness of her appearance. She did 
the number nicely, her personality standing 
her in much better stead on the stage than it 
does at close range on the roof. Miss Ballew 
came into New York (Century) from Kansas 
City and a cabaret. Her jump to a big pro- 
duction speaks more for her than it did for 
some of the other cabaretters on the bill in 
the same show. Miss Ballew can shimmy and 
didn’t. Her two numbers were handled quite 
legitimately. 

One of the other cabaretters was Gilda Gray, 
from Chicago first and Maxim’s, New York, 
last. Gilda was formerly May Gray, =a 
east as half of the sister team of Gray an 
Vernon. Gilda did the “Balstreet Blues,’’ with 
the shimmy side issue, even using the line, 
“Get Over Dirty,’’ that had been cut out in 
Atlantic City. But the applause Gilda got 
must have made Sophie Tucker happy, for 
Sophie has had the Chicago girls under her 
wing since they reached New York. Miss 
Gray did not do anything else, which dis- 
played a sense of judgment by someone. As 
a shimmy dancer she’s a seif-admitted rival 
to Bee Palmer. 

Two other girls from Chicago are in the 
show, Freda Leonard and Kathryn Hart. They 
had a bit in a number. Another Chicagoan 
was Llora Hoffman, who got all the atten- 
tion with a rich voice. No one knew Miss 
Hoffman, although she headlined on the Or- 
pheum Circuit last season. 

Marjorie Gateson made a score, so did 
Margaret Farrell, Miss Farrel! singing spe- 
cialty songs. Miss Farrell is another from 
vaudeville. . 

The Greenwich Village Restaurant scene 
was oddly set, and attractively so. The Cherry 
Blossom Grove scene was another worthy. The 
Lamp of Love scene was where Lorraine and 
Walton did their best dance. The Trans- 
Atlantic Flight, in which Wynn appeared for 
comedy, was rather cumbersome and long. 

But the mixture of the whole was done in 
an expert manner. Someone must have worked 
hard on this show, pérhaps many did. J. C. 
Huffman staged it. Alfred Bryan wrote the 
lyrics, Allen K. Foster and Kuy Kendall ar- 
ranged the fast dancing numbers and Oscar 

The other musical comedy producers are 
apt to keep close watch on the Shuberts’ “Gal- 
eties” if they go ahead with their proposed 
plan of a new one summerly. There's a lot 
of latitude for a show of this sort that could 
be so closely fitted to the ‘“‘Follies” scheme of 
production. Sime. 


NEWS OF THE DAILIES. 


“John Ferguson” has moved to the Fulton. 


Bobby Higgins has succeeded Olin Howland 
in “She’s a Good Fellow.”’ 


The Shuberts have accepted a play by Bruce 
Reynolds, an advertising man from Cincinnati, 
The Shuberts have purchased from M. 8&8, 
& P. B. Crawford, a play entitled ‘‘His Wife.” 


Jack Hazzard has purchased a home at Great 
Neck, a B 


“John Ferguson” has been moved up from 
the Garrick to the Fulton, for a summer run. 
Comstock & Gest will produce in the fall a 
musical comedy called ‘““The Rose of Cathay,” 
by Guy Bolton with music by Armand Vecsey. 





Charles Frohman Inc. has purchased ‘Poor 
Mother,” A. E. Thomas’ latest play and will 
give it an early production, 





“His Wife,” a drama by Maurice V. Samuels, 
author of “‘The Wanderer’ and Pauline: B. 
Crawford, will be produced by the Shuberts. 

Ottokar Bartik, balletmaster of the Metro- 
politan, has sailed for Europe to see new ballets 
and operas, some of which he will bring back 
next season. 


Tom Wise, who is under contract to A. H. 
Woods, has been loaned to Oliver Morosceo, 
and will continue to appear in “Cappy Ricks” 
next season. 





Jack Norworth is preparing a new musical 
revue which he plans to present in New York 
next month, under the title of “New York 
Nights.”’ 


Bruce Reynolds, an advertising writer of 
Cincinnati, is the author of a new play which 
the Shuberts have acquired for immediate 
presentation. 








William A. Brady; Jr., charged last week with 
violating traffic regulations before Magistrate 
Miller, of Long Island City, was paroled in 
ooeet that he might go to Toledo to see the 
ght. 





Eugene Brieux’s play, “The Red Robe,” will 
be produced in New York early in the New 
Year, with Lionel Barrymore in the leading 
role. The production will be made jointly by 
John D. Williams and Henry Naegle. The 
ae will be known as “The Letter of the 
saw.” 





The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
last week awarded William A. Brady $40,000 
in a suit brought by him against A. L. Erlanger 
The action, which is of many years’ standing, 
was concerned with the leasing and operation 
of the Auditorium, Chicago. A former de- 
cision given in 1911 was in favor of Mfr. 
Erlanger. 


The July 4 Legion, organized on Independence 
Day of last year, announces plans for the ex- 


tension of the Legion to all parts of the nation. — 


The national meeting will be held in New York 
in Sept. The Legion is composed of persons 
born July 4. George M. Cohan is honorary 


official and Thomas Egan, the tenor, is the 


founder. 


“A Regular Fellow,’”’ a melodramatic 

by Mark Swan, opened at Stamford, July 

with Ernest Glendinning, James Bradbury 
Vincent Coleman, Roy Gordon, Miriam Sears, 
Eunice Elliott, Dudley Clements and May 
Anderson in the cast. The show will go to 
Long Branch, Asbury Park and Atlantic City. 
Charles Emerson Cook, the producer, plans to 
bring it to Broadway in August, : 





William A. Brady-has been awarded $25,000, 
plus interest from 1911, by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, which last week 
confirmed a judgment entered against A, L. 
Erlanger some time before. Brady has been 
seeking for nine years to establish his share 
in the ownership of the Auditorium, Chicago, 
on the ground that he lent Erlanger $20,000 to 
purchase that property. Erlanger maintained 
the $20,000 was a loan, and sold the lease re- 
fusing Brady any share in the profit. 


DEATHS. 


Arthur Stanley. 

Arthur Stanley died June 21 in the 
American Theatrical Hospital, Chicago. 
The deceased was the owner and man- 
ager of the Stanley Stock Co. 





——< 


Gilbert H. Padelford. 


Gilbert H. Padelford, for many years 
manager of the Taunton Theatre at 
Taunton, Mass., and at ong time head 
of the business staff of “Winchester,” 
which toured the country 15 years or 
more ago, and connected with various 
other theatrical enterprises, died at the 
Morton Hospital at Taunton last week 
after a long illness. He is survived 
by one sister. 
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IN LONDON 


VARIETY’S LONDON OFFICE 
28 GERRARD STREET 








London, June 27. 

W. Orton Tewson, formerly Euro- 
pean correspondent of the_ Hearst 
newspapers, is about to sail for New 
York to establish American headquar- 
ters of the Cross Atlantic News 5Ser- 
vice—a unique organization he has 
spent the last year in organizing. 
Tewson’s idea is to get as clients news- 
papers in cities outside New York and 
Chicago for which the cost of main- 
taining a London office is prohibitive, 
and then giving each of these news- 
Thus the 


papers individual service. ; 

Toledo Blade, for instance, can have 
an interview with one of its eminent 
citizens visiting London which the 


other press organizations here would 
not think of either cabling or mailing. 
Tewson has taken a whole building in 
Fleet street, with an adjoining build- 
ing in Hen and Chickens court, offer- 
ing a dozen “rest” rooms, a library, 
private conference rooms and a file 
room in which newspapers from all 
over the United States will be at the 
disposal of American visitors. 





Outside the Comedy Theatre are one- 
sheets giving the casts of the five one- 
act plays that form the current bill 
there. Aaron Hoffman, author of “The 
Unexpected,” one of the playlets, is de- 
scribed as “Author of ‘Uncle Sam.’” 
“Uncle Sam” is the revised title of 
“Friendly Enemies.” Dick Bernard 
(playing brother Sam’s part in the 
piece) saw the bills outside the Com- 
edy yesterday and expressed a ter- 
vent wish. “If only Louis Mann and 
Sammie Shipman were here with me!” 
he said. 

Derwent Hall Caine has just finisned 
producing a feature picture here and is 
now appearing in the provincial music 
halls in “The Lincoln Highwayman,” a 
sketch by Paul Dickey. While in 
America Caine bought the English 
rights to “The Choir Rehearsal,” by 
Claire Kummer. He will produce it in 
London shortly. 





Andre Charlot’s attempt to interest 
London in the Grand Guignol form of 
entertainment was the outstanding 
feature of the week, and if the news- 
paper notices are a trustworthy guide 
the experiment promises to be success- 
ful. The first night audience was only 
mildly enthusiastic. Of the five plays 
on the bill two have been done in 
America, one, “The Unexpected,” by 
Aaron Hoffman, proving the hit of the 
evening in spite of the fact that it 
was badly played and staged with com- 
plete misunderstanding of the author’s 
intentions. “The Mask,” which created 
more or less of a sensation as pro- 
duced by Holbrook Blinn at the Prin- 
cess several years ago, did not begin 
to score as it might have done had it 
been adequately acted. From rise to 
fall of the curtain this gripping trag- 
edy of Cornwall never once rang true. 
The other three plays were comedies 
of the usual British sort deserving no 
serious comment. There are 13 actors 
engaged in the five plays, not one of 
whom has any reputation in London. 


“Bubbly” and “Tails Up!’—a combi- 
nation of two former successes which 
Andre Charlot is to present in New 
York in association with the Shuberts 
—is considerably above the average of 
London revues. It is questionable as 
to how much of the present ’script 
will have to be deleted to make it ap- 
peal to New York audiences, but there 
are several very tuneful numbers in 
the score and it looks as if it ought 
to be a hit. Like ali the current revues 
it depends for its fun largely on trav- 
esties of reigning melodramatic and 


other legitimate successes. A feature 
of these travesties is the use of new 
gags every night—based on news de- 
velopments of the day. Reference to 
a story that “breaks” in the last edi- 
tions of the evening papers seems to 
be thoroughly understood by all parts 
of the house—a tribute to the Lon- 
doner’s exhaustive newspaper reading. 
The same stunt has been tried in New 
York unsuccessfully. Of the present 


cast only two of the featured players. 


will be seen in New York, Jack bu- 
chanan and Phyllis Monkman, neither 
of whom has been seen in America. 
Buchanan is a light comedian with an 
engaging personality who offsets his 
inability to shine as a dancer by his 
finished art as an actor. Miss Monk- 
man is a very excellent dancer who 
has been a reigning London favorite 


for several years. 





Gilbert Miller is sailing in July to 
assist his father and Klaw & Erlanger 
in the New York production of “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire.” It is not yet definite- 
ly decided whether Maggie Teyte will 
appear in the New York production, 
although the end of the run here is 
in sight. Its success in New York is 
doubtful. It is distinctly highbrow. 





At the Holborn Empire the other 
night, with the exception of Elida 
Morris, the turns were almost identical 
with those offered there four years 
ago. Miss Morris was a veritable riot 
of applause and she worked most 
strenuously. The only other turns 
known in America are Elven Hedges 
(late Hedges Bros. and Jacobsen) and 
Marie Dainton. Both are prime fa- 
vorites here, though it is doubtful if 
either would prove acceptable for big 
time vaudeville in the States. 





The Daily Express has published a 
little story which, if true, must be 
about five years old. It was supposed 
to have occurred when “Pygmalion” 
was being rehearsed at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. Bernard Shaw, author of the 
piece, found fault with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s interpretation of the lead- 
ing role. He is alleged to have said 
to her: “You’re too flamboyant. I 
want a nice, ordinary human creature, 
such as I always create.” To which 
the actress replied: “You're a terrible 
man. One day you'll eat a beefsteak; 
and then God help all women.” (It 
should be explained that Shaw is a 
vegetarian.) 





K. Isaka, manager of the Imperial 
Theatre, Tokio, is in London, after 
having toured the United States in 
search of ideas. Speaking of the 
shows he saw in America, he said: “I 
have been surprised at the number of 
plays in which bedroom scenes are 
used. In Japan love enters into our 
historical dramas, but we have a cen- 
sor who would not permit such scenes 
in modern plays. Your plays go too 
far. To me it seems strange that ac- 
tors and actresses should appear as 
themselves beforethe end of the play. 
The call spoils the illusion.” 


Wilkie Bard’s probable postpone- 
ment of his American engagement with 
the Keith circuit may possibly be oc- 
casioned by the likelihood he will be 
compelled to pay double commissions. 
The present arrangement was made by 
Horace Reeves when he visited Amer- 
ica a few months ago. Several years 
ago Ernest Edelsten was deputed by 
Bard to book him in the States and 
Edelsten still has the correspondence 
to prove his authorization. 





The most homesick individual in 
London these days is James Doyle, of 


Doyle and Dixon. The latter has his 
wife with him and is quite cheerful, but 
prior to the dancers opening in the 
provinces Doyle could be found al- 
most any day standing in Leicester 
square, an absolute picture of gloom. 
It is no exaggeration to state that 
whenever mention was made of New 
York the tears would actually stream 
down Jimmy’s face. 





The feud between George Robey and 
Leon Errol at the Hippodrome con- 
tinues without abatement. Errol is 
fully determined to play out his con- 
tract rather than have it said he ran 
away from the conflict. Robey signs 
the salary sheet every week, adding 
to his name the initials “C. B. E.,” hav- 
ing had the honor conferred upon 
him of “Commander of the British Em- 


pire.” Errol supplements his signature 
with the initials “C. E. W.” After this 
occurred several times the treasurer of 


the house, consumed by curiosity, 
couldn’t resist the temptation to ask 
what the initials stood for. To which 
the American comedg@m replied: “Col- 
lect Every Week.” 

Ever hear of a Rolls-Ford automo- 
bile? Fred Duprez has one. It is the 
smartest looking machine in London. 
It is an ordinary Ford chassis, with a 
body on it that cost $2,500. It would be 
impossible to describe the accessory 
equipment with which the “flivver” is 
augmented, but suffice to say it can 
make 60 miles an hour and looks like 
a million dollars. 





American correspondents here de- 
spair of any immediate improvement in 
the cable service which, far from im- 
proving since the armistice, is worse 
than ever. To-get anything more than 
the briefest bulletins into a New York 
morning newspaper office is an impos- 
sibility after 10 o’clock in the evening 
(S p. m. New York time). Every day 
the press bureau issues a schedule 
approximating the delay that will prob- 
ably operate against the various classes 
of cablegrams and wireless messages 
Anything less than an eight-hour delay 
is considered cause for congratulation. 
In the old days, before the war, de- 
spatches filed here as late as 5 a. m. 
reached New York in time for the first 
editions of the morning papers. 





Leon Errol, in “Joy Bells” at the Hip- 
podrome, has found it necessary to get 
his own publicity by his own efforts 
and has engaged Walter Duggan, 
known in New York as a press agent 
and recently demobilized in Paris, to 
dig up “stunts” for his benefit. The 
first burst into print for Errol came 
off as a result of a clever scheme of 
Duggan’s going through without a 
hitch. All yesterday’s papers ‘carried 
news stories of Mrs. Errol’s catching 
the Aquitania at Southampton after a 
flight from London by aeroplane, the 
Cunard line seizing the opportunity to 


get out a booklet containing photo-._ 


graphs of the comedian’s wife and 
billing her as “the first lady in the 
world to make connections with a for- 
eign sailing via an aeroplane.” 


Albert de Courville has definitely 
abandoned his proposed Music Hall 
project in Paris and will make his 
usual annual visit to New York in the 
fall. It was not until de Courville had 
virtually completed all his plans for 
conducting the Paris home of his re- 
vues and had brought Julian Mitchell 
to London from New York to under- 
take the staging of the first show that 
he realized his lease could not be ex- 
tended beyond a five-year period. 





The slump continues in the theatres, 
and only “Chu Chin Chow,” “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” “The Maid of the Moun- 
tains” and “Kissing Time” of musical 
plays, and “Caesar’s Wife” among 
legitimate plays maintain their posi- 
tions. Last week “Chu Chin Chow” 
played to $15,000; “Beaucaire,” $14,000; 
“Kissing Time,” $16,000, and “The Maid 
of the Mountains,” $11,000. The last 





named celebrated its 1,000th per- 
formance June 26, a record for Daly’s 
Theatre. Pieces scheduled for early 
withdrawal are “The Man, from To- 
ronto,” “Going Up,” “L’Aiglon” and 
“The .Very Idea,” also “Lilac Time” 
and “Hullo America.” 





Marie Lohr has definitely decided on 
Robert Hichen’s play “The Voice from 
the Minarets” for her autumn produc- 
tion, to be followed by a revival of 
“Fedora.” In both plays she will have 
Arthur Wontner as her leading man. 
Norman MacKinnell and Henry Vibart 
will also figure in both casts. In the 
meantime she has let the Globe The- 
atre for a summer season to Violet 
Vanbrugh for her production of 
“Trimmed in Scarlet.” 





Phyllis Neilson Terry has been en- 
gaged to play in a film adaptation of 
Hichen’s novel “The Call of the 
Blood,” which will be made in Sicily. 





Robert Loraine, who recently made 
a three-years’ starring agreement with 
Charles B. Cochran, has cancelled the 
arrangement owing to a difference of 


opinion over the financial value of 
“Cyrano de _ Bergerac.” Cochran 
ciaims to have lost $40,000 on the 


piece. Loraine is continuing at Drury 
Lane with the financial aid of Boris 
Said and will shortly transfer it to the 
Duke of York’s. He has engaged 
Percy Burton as manager. 





Albert de Courville will shortly with- 
draw “The Very Idea” from St. Mar- 
tin’s and replace it with Harold Brig- 
house’s new play “The Bantam, V. C.” 

Basil Dean, formerly associated with 
Sir Herbert Tree and later with the 
Liverpool Repertory Theatre, has se- 
cured a lease of the Scala and in as- 
sociation with Violet Tree, will pro- 
duce plays at the Aldwych. The pro- 
gram at the latter will be initiated 
with a new play by Arnold Bennett 
entitled “Instinct.” This is an adapta- 
tion from his novel “Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love.” 

George Arliss has been busying him- 
self since his arrival in London search- 
ing for new plays. Louis N. Parker is 
writing one for him and Justin Huntly 
McCarthy another. Arliss is also in 
negotiation with Sir James M. Barrie 
and Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. 





Hetty King and Ella Shields, English 
male impersonators, are both anxious 
to play in America. Each fears the 
other will get there first and each is 
negotiating in the fond belief the other 
isn’t aware of it. 





The will of the late Imre Kiralfy has 
been filed for probate and totals $683,- 
400. He divides $150,000 among his six 
children and the residue goes to his 
wife “to whose love and devotion I 
owe the success of my life,” says his 
will. 





Sydney Olcott, the picture director 
(they call them producers over here) 
is in London and leaves for Paris 
shortly. He has been in Europe sev- 
eral months but is not yet ready to say 
what for. 

Frank Van Hoven is in a tactical po- 
sition as regards his going to America. 
He can afford to be stiff in his demands 
for the reason that he is practically 
booked up solid over here for the next 
seven years, with an increase in salary 
each season. He is playing the Palla- 
dium this week, on at 11.05 p. m.,, fol- 
lowing a slapstick sketch that contains 
35 minutes of almost constant laugh- 
ter. After the matinee Monday he was 
shifted to that spot when the sketch 
people protested against following 
him. VanHoven good naturedly con- 
sented to the shift and it really made 
no difference with the way the au- 
diences take him. 
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To shimmy or not to shimmy in 
Greater New York isn’t to be a ques- 
tion for the keepers of theatres, caba- 
rets, dance halls, or any other form of 
public resort if a bill now being 
rushed through for presentation _by 
Alderman Dowling gets an affirmative 
vote for the elimination of the dance 
from all forms of exhibitions not con- 
sidered strictly private, if not, indeed 
properly conjugal. The bill’s concep- 
tion follows in the wake of storms ol 
protest that have flooded the elected 
public keepers of the commonwealth’s 
welfare, since the shimmy dance craze 
got a new public start through its in- 
elusion in many of the Broadway musi- 
cal shows, as well as through its varied 
manifests in most of the cabarets of 
the three boroughs. The Committee 
of Fourteen, an organization that 
watches the city’s dance halls, theatres 
and general amusement spots for ten- 
dencies calculated to corrupt accepted 
standards of modesty between the 
sexes, is an accredited promoter of the 
bill to anti the shimmy terpsichore 
publicly. The 14’s complaint, it is al- 
leged, is exhaustive, naming more than 
114 specific spots in New York where 
members of its staff have viewed the 
dance publicly within the past several 
weeks. The citation includes an open 
exhibition of the dance at Luna Park 
in a  divertissement openly called 
“Shimmyland,” several presentations 
of it in the new Ziegfeld “Follies,” one 
of which is given by colored children 
under seven years of age; other in- 
stances in the new Shubert show, the 
“Gaieties,” produced Monday evening 
at the 44th Street, and other presenta- 
tions of the sort at practically every 
cabaret along Broadway. The bill ar- 
raigns the dance as a “shameless evi- 
dence of debauchery, wholly lacking in 
beauty, and the product obviously of 
innate or acquired pruriency, the effect 
of which upon observers can be but to 
inflame and debase.” 


The restaurants in the first week of 
prohibition saw no glittering pros- 
pects. The city places could not ob- 
tain a true line through the extended 
week-end holiday, but they found out 
enough about what it means to the 
gross where there is no booze to be 
freely served. The road _ houses 
profited by the hot weather, but only 
in attendance. @ne road house man 
said Saturday night, with a crowd that 
evening equal to the one the same 
night the week before, the gross re- 
ceipts reached just 50 per cent. with 
a dry bar that the former night wet 
had brought him. Patrons who were 
known in the restaurants could get 
about what they wanted with some 
exceptions and a great deal of se- 
crecy. It was an unsatisfactory man- 
ner of doing business. The weak beer 
and lightwines, with almost every- 
thing included in the latter, were not 
enough for the thirsty. One arrest 
was made on Broadway Friday for 
selling port wine. Even with the mild 
dryness the restaurateurs are not 
hopeful and are waiting for the war 
period to be declared over. One af 
the best illustrations of a dry condi- 
tion for the cabarets is reported from 
Butte, Mont. That town went bone 
dry January 1 last. Some of the caba- 
rets attempted to survive with a soft 
drink bar. One by one they perished 
and the final one to close was last 
week, leaving the city bare of floor 
entertainment. 


Broadway, on its diet of beer and 
light wines, fails to show noticeable 
change in any condition although the 
late cafe parties have dwindled down 


to some extent in the larger places. 


With the demobilization of the army 
Sept. 30, the saloon and restaurant 
owners find themselves with three and 
one half months of “wet” condition 
prior to constitutional prohibition Jan. 


16. While none hold out for any 
chance after that date, they are stick- 
ing to the finish, figuring on a cleanup 
during the short period of grace be- 
tween the date of demobilization and 
the middle of January. Drinks of any 
shape whatever can be had on Broad- 
way though right now provided the 
purchaser is known or properly intro- 
duced. Booze poured from _ sherry 
bottles is the system employed, while 
cocktails with a vermouth kick takes 
the place of the former Bronx and 
Manhattan. Members of several anti- 
saloon leagues circulated through the 
Broadway section this week, purchas- 
ing sherry and other wines to test the 
ratio of alcohol. 

Thomas Healy is one of the moving 
factors in the organization of the 
Hartsdale Country Club, the papers of 
incorporation for which were filed with 
the County Clerk in Westchester this 
week. Associated wit him are a group 
of New York and Westchester res- 
idents, the members of the board of di- 
rectors being Thomas Healy, John E. 
Connelly, M. E. Kelly, Charles D. Milli- 
ard, William A. Buckley, Rodney Jar- 
vis, Charles V. Benton, William La 
Comb, George T. Washburn, George 
T. Washburn, Jr., James Campbell, Guy 
Hutchinson and George H. Bradley. 
The clubhouse will be built on the 
property adjoining the Healy May-to- 
November Farm, the plans having been 
completed by William H. Gompert. In 
addition to a fine golf course, there 
will be tennis courts, and a baseball 
and athletic field. 





Despite numerous prophecies that 
the large cabaret establishments would 
continue attractions, subsequent to 
the prohibition, many have eliminated 
them within the past week. ‘It was 
said at first that the big hotels and 
cabaret places in and around New 
York would continue to sell, regard- 
less, with intentions of making test 
cases, if arraigned for violation, but as 
present it looks as though the law has 
gained the upper hand. The Ritz, 
Brooklyn; Healy’s, 66th street; Reis- 
enweber’s, Churchill’s and Rectors 
have discontinued their shows. Rec- 
tors closed its upstairs ballroom this 
week. 

Whiskey in small bottles is being 
carried into restaurants by patrons and 
mixed with ginger ale or whatever 
water or soft drink may be ordered. 
This was a practice first placed in 
effect by men in the service during the 
war. At that time the restaurant men 
were vigilant against the usuage, but 
now they say they are powerless to act 
if they wished to. The restaurateurs 
believe it is none of their business 
where men with bottles under their 
coats secure the ‘liquor as long as it 
was not sold to them in their place and 
they are accordingly paying no atten- 
tion to it. 





Cabaret bookirgs this week include 
Mable Percival (Shanley’s), Alice How- 
ard, Diana and Rubini (Boulevard), 
Marguerite Calvert (Wallick’s), Min- 
erva Clark (Tokio), Babe Kerwin (Ho- 
tel De France), Christine and Marie 
Burke, Gloria Hilderbrandt, Fanchon- 
ette, Emmett Gilfoil, Leeming and 
Gray, Mason and Doyle, Louise and 
Mitchell and O’Brien Brothers (Mar- 
tinique, Atlantic City), Mlie. and Frank 
Gill, Norse Sisters, Frank Arnhouse 
and Miss Sessions (Moulin Rouge), 
Harry Glynn and Vera Griffin (Beaux 
Arts, Atlantic City), Elsie Burchell, 
Jeanette Kane, Clara Martin and Billie 
Wilburn (Cafe Martin). 





Prohibition appears to be increasing 
the number of drunks around Broad- 
way. The other morning, early, short- 
lv after eight, on 7th avenue between 
47th and 49th street, two parties of 


a 


three men each were staggering all 
over the sidewalk. A drunken man in 
the morning on 7th avenue had not 
been observed before in years by a 
continual traveller of that thorough- 
fare. 

The roof gardens as well as the the- 
atres suffered during the heat and the 
July 4 vacation. The Amsterdam and 
Century roofs have new shows in 
mind. Their present ones are trimmed 
down pretty close for the hot season. 
The Amsterdam will put on its new 
production shortly and the Century 
will follow about September 1. 


The Flanders Hotel, for many years 
a stopping place for theatrical people, 
will become the property of Mark 
Aron, proprietor of the Palace Cafe 
next week when the title comes into 
his possession. Aron purchased the 
site last week and proposes to continue 
it as a theatrical stand. 





The revue at Rector’s was closed 
without notice this week, the move 
coming as a surprise to the members 
of the show. The fall off.in business 
since the war time prohibition law be- 


came effective was the cause of the 
move. 
ee 

Lee Kraus went to Chicago this week 
to arrange for the opening there of 
the new branch of the Arthur Horwitz- 
Lee Kraus office. The office will open 
about Aug. 1. Mr. Kraus while West 
will spend his vacation in northern 
Michigan. 


Cabaret engagements for the past 
week were Astor Quartette and Frank 
Walker (Film Cafe), Florence Press 


(Rockwell Terrace), Gladys Quinn 
(Parkway Palace), Misha Ferenzo 
(Pabst-Harlem), Carmencita (Paris- 


ienne). 





A new revue opened at the La Marne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Monday. 
The principals are Ted Hoffman, Irv- 
ing Selig, Rose Lee, Tony Southern, 
Miss Bergman and Miss Van, with a 
chorus of eight. 


Sodas have jumped up in the restau- 
rent scale. A check for a party of 
four, ordering ice cream sodas in one 
restaurant the other day, reached a 
total of $2.80. 


Nelson Snow will join the Gretchen 
Eastman act in the fall, playing the 
juvenile role. He has been appearing 
in the Century roof show. 





The Beaux Arts at 40th street was 
reported Wednesday to have tightly 
closed, 


Isabelle Jason and Billy Wilson have 
been engaged for the Wintergarden, 
Chicago. 


SHUBERT-GARRICK SOLD. 


Washington; D, C.,, July,9. 

The Shubert-Garrick was sold last 
week for $60,000 by Captain and Mrs. 
Julius Peysor. The purchase, includ- 
ig the theatre and the lot it occupies, 
coupled with the adjoining corner 
property, was secured by a local cloth- 
ing film and will be. utilized for an 
addition to their stofe. 

This house has had a varied career 
and until the past season has never 
been a money maker. The Shuberts 
took it over, remodeled it and called 
it a “drawing room” theatre. Some of 
the successes that are now playing on 
Broadway received their first show- 
ings in this house. 

It is now occupied by the Garrick 
Players, a stock company operated by 
two young Washingtonians, George 
Marshall and L. Monta Bell, both for- 
mer actors. Business has been excel- 


lent. It is stated Bell & Marshall will 
secure another theatre to present their 
company in next summer, as this 
house will be torn down in the fall. 
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IN PARIS. | 
8 Paris, June 27. 
The Saint Nazaire “Play Factory,” at 


Saint Nazaire, closed end of June with 


the final performance of the “Crim- 
son Cocoanut,” by the Base Section 
No. 1 players. 


“The Arkansaw Travellers,” com- 
posed of 22 soldier-actors, who have 
been so successful at the various camps 
between Bordeaux and Brest, finally 
crowned their career by a week at the 
Palais de’Glace, Paris, under the Y. 
M. C. A. 





The “Romo Follies of 1919” are ap- 
pearing this week at Brest, after pass- 
ing through the Doughboy Theatre at 
Is-sur-Tille (in the wine growing dis- 
trict of Bourgogne) and Le Mans. — 





An interesting event occurred with 
the K. of C. circus this week while the 
show stopped at Saint-Aignan. The 
pet kangaroo of the troupe, “Queen 
Ann,” gave birth to two babies, and 
all the performers are falling over 
each other in their anxiety to nurse 
them. It is hoped the twin kangaroos 
will be on exhibition with the circus 
before it leaves France. 


“Put It There,” the show of the Mo- 
tor Transport Corps, has been playing 
at the Theatre des Champs Elysees’ 
Paris, with French girls (formerly em- 
ployed in the service) appearing with 
several American sisters of the Over 
There Theatre League in the cast. 


The authorities recently informed 
managers it was decided, in view of the 
increased cost of living, to charge 8 
frs. instead of Fr. 1.50, for uniformed 
policemen and Republican Guards do- 
ing duty to keep order in the various 
places of amusement. The police de- 
cide on the number of officials to be 
employed by managers. The various 
directors’ syndicates protested at the 
extra cost, and a compromise has been 
accepted, the charge now being fixed 
at 5 frs. each man, to take effect 
August 1, 





Elizabeth Marbury, under the aus- 
pices of the Knights of Columbus, gave 
a lecture at the Cinema dés Arts, 325 
Rue Saint-Martin, Paris, June 24, and 
explained the gospel of “Back to the 
Land,” which has the support of Frank- 
lin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
and who supplied the speaker with 
films and slides belonging to his. de- 
partment, portraying attractively life 
on the farm and ranch. There were 
also pictures of the relay road race 
from Chateau-Thierry to Paris, which 
ge contested on Memorial day, May 
0). 

Paris Theatre: “Le Mari, la Femme 
et l’'Amant” (Vaudeville); “Aladin” 
(Marigny); “Systeme D.” (Ambigu 
“Demi-Vierges” (Porte St. Martin 
“Bonheur de ma Femme” (Capucines 
“Ecole des Satyres” (Edouard VII 
“La Dame de 23” (Cluny); “Amour et 
Cinema” (Dejazet); “Mme. l’Ordon- 
nance” (Scala); “Hari-Kari,”  ete., 
(Grand Guignol); “Phi-Phi” (Bouffes); 
“Sept Baisers Capitaux” (Imperial); 
“Paris New York” (Trianon); “Ver- 
dun” (Arts); “Un Mariage Parisien” 
(Varietes); operetta revivals at Opera 
Comique, Empire, Ba-Ta-Clan; re- 
vues at Casino de Paris, Olympia, 
Folies Bergere, Ambassadeurs, Cigale, 
Gaite Rochechouart, Boite a Fursy, Pie 
qui Chante, Perchoir, Potiniere, Re- 
pertoire at Opera, Odeon, Comedie 
Francaise. 
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Summary of the Keith and Orpheum Golf Tournament at Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
County Club, June 23-25: 


Winner, qualification round—James Plunkett, 95. 


Runners-up—Schanberger and Lauder, each 99 
Bostock; runner-up, H. Watkins. 


- 


Class B, Second 16—Winner, F. 


Schanberger won play off. 








Class A, first 16. 
F. Vincent LT aanmnee ) 
Lothrop —— 
Schanberger , 
Myers & }Schanberger Vincent , 
Muckenfuss ; ; 

vane }Muckenfuss ee ae 
Lauder }Lauder J 
McKowen pBrown 
Hennessey }Hennessey* | + 
Hart* , Albee 
R. Albee ie. 
Quaid ‘2 | Brown J 
Henderson }Henderson 
Jordan : Brown 
Plunkett }Brown 
Brown 

*Defaulted. 
Sports galore at the Lights Club punch in the first round ended the bat- 


House, July 4 to 6, with the scheduled 
baseball games dominating. The 4th 
tussle was won by the Lights, who 
defeated the Freeport All Stars by a 
score of 12 to 1l. The following day, 
Saturday, the Lights suffered their 
second defeat of the season by the 
Freeport A. A. The score was 16 to 9. 
Sunday was the big day. It was the 
second game of the three-game series 
between the Lights and the N. V. A., 
won by the Lights 12-10. The N. V. A. 
got the first game about three weeks 
ago. According to reports anybody 
could have secured a four-round bout 
on the slightest provocation, and in 
some instances special precautions had 
to be taken. Notwithstanding the 
N. V. A. had their opponents 9 to 1 in 
the third inning, they failed to hold 
their lead to the end of the seventh. 
Stanton and Van were the winning 


battery. 

Score by innings: 
BG Pass acvcces 52110010010 
Lights 00104070 x—12 


Umpire—Halsey Moore. 
To-morrow, July 12, both teams will 
engage in their final game. 


The N. V. A. baseball nine defeated 
the J. P. Morgan Co. team at Isham 
Field Saturday afternoon, 12-0. Inci- 
dentally the Morgan aggregation leads 
in the Bankers’ League at the present 
time. Brown, on the mound for the 
theatrical club, let them down with one 
lone hit. 


Mrs. Brusso, the wife of Tommy 
Burns, the prizefighter, is suing her 
husband for a divorce in Vancouver, 
is hes 


Jess Wiliard seems to be getting the 
most credit nowadays among those who 
know him well for being a business 
man. They say Willard really engi- 
neered the championship battle on the 
4th, and his arrangement with Tex 
Rickard was that he (Willard) was to 
receive 70 per cent. of the net pro- 
ceeds, with Richard securing the other 
30 per cent. It is even said that 
Willard laid out the entire working 
plan and stood ready to lend any finan- 
cial assistance required. One report 
alleges Willard went so far as to se- 
cure an interest in Dempsey’s future 
interests as champion though there is 
no suggestion in this of any “frame” in 
the fight. Willard thought he had that 
won before entering the ring. One 
sporting writer had bet $1,500 on Wil- 
lard. He saw Willard the morning of 
the fight. Willard said: “I'll kill him. 
Just a little fellow. There’s nothing to 
it.” The writer after hearing that and 
looking Willard over, rushed out to 
lay off his money and succeeded in re- 
ducing his prospective loss to $1,250. 
All of the New York bunch returning 
from Toledo agreed that the left hand 


» 


tle. William A. Brady won $72,000 bet- 
ting on Dempsey. One of his bets won 
by him, was $2,000 to $200 that Demp- 
sey would not win in three rounds. 
Dempsey is appearing this week at a 
Cincinnati park (booked independent- 
ly) receiving $5,000. Commencing next 
week he goes with the Sells-Floto Cir- 
cus as special attraction at $5,000 week- 
ly for 10 weeks, though not tied down 
by contract. The circus is in Newark, 
N. J., next week. Among the losers at 
Toledo was Frank Moran. He had 
fought both men, saw them both in 
Toledo, then bet $1,400 on Willard. 





The Annual Outing of the Friars 
Club will be held Thursday, July 17, at 
Karatsonyi'’s, Glenwood-on-the-Sound. 
There will be a clam bake, baseball 
game, athletic contests, aquatic sports 
and swimming races. Many prizes 
have been donated. The outing is in 
charge of a committee of which George 
S. Dougherty is chairman. 





Marty Herman drove his Cunning- 
ham 1,200 miles within four days over 
the 4th, going to Maine and round- 
about, without engine or tire trouble 
of any kind. Marty says the car is 
all right but it’s all wrong making 300 
miles a day sitting up. 

Moe Schenck has resigned from the 
“Lights” baseball club to play with the 
Loew-Variety team. They will play 
the N. V. A. and “Lights” on their first 
open dates. The Loew-Variety line up 
is: Schenck, 1b.; Conway, 2b.; Silver- 
man, ss.; Loew, 3b.; Spring, If.; Page, 
cf.; Friedman, rf.; Turek, c.; Simpson, 
p. Utility, Levy. The Loew-Variety 
bunch challenges any theatrical ag- 
gregation for Saturday or Sunday 
games, clubs having their own grounds 
preferred. 


HOUSES CLOSING. 
The Grand, Montgomery, closed last 
ween for the summer. 
The Princess, Montreal, closes for 
the summer July 12. 





Silverstein Managing in Bronx. 

Morris Silverstein is slated to be the 
next manager of the Bronx opera 
house, succeeding Mike Selwyn, who 
followed Jake Rosenthal. 

Mr. Rosenthal, now manager of the 
Woods, Chicago, came into New York 
for a couple of days last week, to es- 
cape the heat in Chicago. 








———— 


OBITUARY 


Memorials in this department, in dis- 
piay type, are charged $5 per inch (14 
ines) and $10 two inches (23 lines). 

No space smaller than \% ineh (7 lines) 
accepted; % inoh, $3.56. 

All memorial copy must be accom- 
panied by remittance. 
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Clarence Powell. 

Clarence Powell, 54, with Harvey’s 
Greater Minstrels for the past two 
years, and a member of that organi- 
zation at the time of his death, died in 
Auburn, Wash., June 26, following an 
illness of several weeks. Powell was 
with the Al Field’s colored minstrels 
prior to joining with Harvey. The re- 
mains were sent to Palestine, Texas, 





IN PROUD LOVING MEMORY 
of My Darling Brother 


WM. GEO. GREEN 


1Oist Field Hosp. Y. D., A. E. F 


Who gave his life to God for his country, 
July 6th, 1918, in France. 


MAY GREENE 


for burial, at which place his family 
reside. 
John Fox, Jr. 

John Fox, Jr., former husband of 
Fritzi Scheff, author of “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine,” “The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come” and “Follow- 
ing The Sun Flag,” died at his home 
at Big Stone Gap, Va., July 8, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. He was 


divorced from Miss Scheff in 1913. 





Joseph D. McArdle. 

Joseph D. McArdle, newspaper and 
theatrical man, died July 6, in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, after an ill- 
ness of several months. 
wife of the animal 
trainer, died in New York about a 
month ago. Hiller is now at Green- 
wood Lake, N. J. 


Mrs. Hiller, 


IN MEMORIAM 
of My Dear Departed Father 


D. W. SUMMERS 


Who passed this life July 3rd, 1918. 
May his soul rest in peace. 


ALLEN SUMMERS 


The father of Aubrey Miller (Miller 
and Lyle) died July 7 at his home in 
Richmend, Va. The deceased was 70 
years old. 

Mrs. Theresa Cox, mother of the 
Four Cox Sisters and of Tillie Cox, 
formerly of Rome and Cox, died in 
Philadelphia July 6, aged 57. 

James C. Short. 

James C. Short (Short and Edwards) 

died of tuberculosis, June 30, in Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. The deceased was 56 years 
old. 

The mother of Max Winslow (Berlin 
and Winslow) died July 6 at her home 
in Boston. 


REDLICK OFF “AMERICAN.” 

Leon Redlick, who has been handling 
the dramatic and picture advertising 
departments of “The American,” is no 
longer connected with the publication. 
He findshed July 1. The entire depart- 
ment is now being handled by John 
MacMahon, dramatic editor of the 
publication. 

As a result of the change the Shu- 
berts are now giving the “American” 
full space in advertising and the slight 
misunderstanding that existed seems 
to have been wiped out. 





TAX ADMISSIONS DIGEST. 
(Continued from page 8) 
CABARETS, 
Cabarets are charged both on any admission, couvert or seat charge, and also om the food 


and drink bill as well. 
writing the Association. 


Any member interested in this ean obtain full information upon 


RETURNS, 
Returns must be made and in by the last day of the month following that for whieh the 


QUESTIONS NOT COVERED. 
The general counsel of the Association has been in constant conferenee with the revenue 


returns are made. 


officials and has full copies of all rulings. 


Should any question not covered by this bulletin 


arise, write the Association immediately and you will be promptly advised. 


- —, 


WITH THE MUSIC MEN. 


Louis Fordan, professional manager for 
Shapiro-Bernstein, is back in town from a trip 
to Atlantic City. 





T. B. Harms, through a coincidence, is be- 
ing favored by increased sales of their ‘“West- 
ern Land’’ number by virtue of the fact that 
Neal Hart’s latest Capital Film Corporation 
release is entitled, “A Knight of Western 
Land.” By hitching both song and picture to- 
gether, as has been done often before, an in- 
creased demand for the number from _ the 
jobbers is evident, thanks to the picture’s 
publicity Similarly, Famous-Players-Lasky’s 
recent release of Marguerite Clark’s “Girls” 
has done the same for Remick’s already pub- 
lished number of the same name. All that 
Was necessary was a new title page with the 
necessary “dedication” inscription thereon. 





“Taps,” the band and orchestra manager of 
McCarthy & Fisher, is back in town from a 
“barnstorming” tour of the country in “plug- 
ging’ his firm’s publications with the or- 
chestra leaders. 





The Fisher Thompson Music Publishing Co. 
has incorporated under the laws of Montana, 
with $20,000 capital stock. William I. Lippin- 
cott, of Butte, is president, while Mr. Thomp- 
son will be active manager and principal 
contributor as well as secretary-treasurer. 
The house will open Sept. 1. It is the first 
music publishing house to be launched in 
Montana. 





Joe Morris has spent some money to reno- 
vate his offices. The Morris professional de- 
partments will rank with the best in the 
country. 





JUDGMENTS. 


Judgments filed in the County Clerk’s offical 
The first name is that of the judgment debtor, 
the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of judgment. 


Augusta Dowalle; Musical Courier Co.; 
$40.38. 
Valverde Musical Enterprises, Inc.! A, 


Liata et al; $20,077.08. 

Jose. Usera; Musical Courier Co.; $1,103.25. 

Cafe de Paris, Inc.; D. H. Csler, ad’m’r.; 
$2,252.50. x 

Ira L. Hill; M. P. Beegle; $316.70. 

Ideal Studio, Inc.; Variety, Inc.; $75.10. 

Gersten-Cramer Amusement Co., Inc.; J 
W. Rumsey; costs, $110.15. 

SATISFIED JUDGMENTS. 

Joseph Weber; M. Weber, $2,937.51. 
BANKRUPTCY PETITIONS. 
Ernest Briggs, theatrical agent, No. 2316 

Andrew av.; Habilities, $11,093; no assets. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Leia Frost, “Wedding Bells.” 

Pauline Garon, ‘‘Buddies.” 

Nancy Fair, “The Bantam V. C.” 
May Vokes, John Cort’s ‘“‘Three’s a Crowd.’ 
Renee Adoree and Lewis Sloden, “Oh, Un- 





cle. 

Robert Edeson, ‘“‘The Woman in Room 13.” 
John McKee will produce “See Saw” for 
Henry W. Savage. Julian Alfreds will arrange 


the dances. : r is 
Ignacio Martinetti ‘‘Oh, Uncle. 


Sidney Blackmer, ‘39 East.” s: 
Jennie Eustace, ‘‘An Innocent Idea. 


PORTLAND TO HAVE NEW HOUSE. 
Portland, Me., July 9. 


The Portland Theatre, Inc., have 
leased from the Bacon Realty Co. for 
a period of 80 years, 12,000 feet of land 
west on Congress street of the Libby 
House at the corner of High and Con- 
gress streets northerly on High street 
of the same house. This property has 
been acquired for the construction, at 
once, of a modern theatre. It is es- 
timated that the total expenditure in- 
volves over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 

The seating capacity will be about 
2,300. It is understood that this new 
playhouse will become a part of the 
Black circuit which controls 18 theatres 
in New England. Mr. Black states that 
he will provide the city with the very 
best theatrical attractions obtainable. 


FARNHAM-KLEIN PARTNERSHIP. 

Joe Farnham and Philip Klein, son 
of the late Chas. Klein, playwright, 
have formed a partnership and will 
produce for the legitimate starting in 
August with a revival of “The District 
Attorney.” 

The new firm will also make picture 
versions of several of the Klein plays, 
preparations already having been made 
to screen “The Diplomat,” “The Cipher 
Code,” “The Outside” and “The Next 
of Kin.” 


PICTURE AT WOODS,’ 
Chicago, July 9. 
The picture “Open Your Eyes” will 
epen at the Woods Theatre Sunday 
(July 13). 
It is now exhibiting at the Central, 
New York. 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (JULY 14) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 


ba os & Rome 
H Fredericks Co 

Alice, Nelson Co 

Violin Misses 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Colonial 





(All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise indicated.) DeLier & Erma 
; The bills below are grouped in divisions, according to the booking offices they are supplied Pagie Dale Co 
rom. ; ; Fox & War 
The manner in which these bills are printed does not denote the relative importance of Roma's Tr . 
acts nor their program positions. 2a half 
* Before name indicates act is now doing new turn, or reappearing after absence from goythe & Tobin 
vaudeville, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. Hamlin & Mack 
B. F KEITH ee oe 
. &. : Novelle Bros 
‘ A] ‘“ 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City M. SHIELDS OUISVILLE 
Catering to the Theatrical Profession. For B. EF. Keith’s 
NEW YORK CITY, Wms & Wolfus ‘s and gentlemen. Hair Dressing, Shampooing, (Nashville split) 
Keiths’ Palace Marie Dressler Manicuring and tpn ge gre Massace. Special- st half 
Fo Famil ¥ l ist in the scientific cure of baldness, falling hair, ; 
Tonaian 7 5 y (iwe to a) itching scalp and dandruff. Quick results. Budd Moyer Sis 


Bert Fitzgibbons 
Arnaut Bros 
“Sweeties” 
Mayo & Lynn 
Kharnum 
Color Gems 
(One to fill) 
Keith’s Riverside 
Wilfred DuBois 
Bernard & Duffy 
Jos B Bernard Co 
JI C Nugent Co 
Gygi & Vadie 
Hoey & Lee 
Lucille & Cavanaugh 
Bonita & Hearn 
Curzon Sis 

Keith’s Royal 
Delano & Pike 
Jennie Middleton 
Beatrice Morgan Co 
Ashley & Skipper 
Doree’s Celebrities 
Lew Hawkins 
Langford & Fred’ks 
Jack Norworth 
*Johnny Ciark Co 

Keith’s H. O. M. 

2d half (10-13) 
Fox & Ward 
Tracy & Wahl 
Zelaya 
Travers & Douglas 
Dixie Serenaders 

ist half (14-16) 
F & O Walters 
Misses Parker 
Jimmy Savo Co 
(Others to fill) 

24 half (17-20) 
American Comedy 3 
*Saranoff Co 
(Others to fill) 
Prector’s 125th St. 

2d half (10-13) 

3 Tivoli Girls 
Chas A Loder Co 
Hughie Clark 

2d half (17- — 

Peterson K & 
Mary eR P73 
*Alex Sparks Co 
(Two to fill) 
Sist St. 
B & L Walton 
*Alinda Tiffany 
E & B Conrad 
Herman Berrens 
Riva roreen yy 


half 
Orphea 
Halliday & Willette 
Hampton & Blake 
acted yy + 


2a helt 470213) 
John LeClair 
Wayne M & G 
Keane & White 
Jimmy Savo Co 
Fin acer Co 

ex arks 

ist half (14-16) 
Rekoma 
*Peterson K & M 
*“Bvery Sailor’ 
(Others to fill) 

2a half (17-20) 
Dancing Dorans 
Chas Lawlor Co 
Sissle & Blake 
Jimmy Hussey Co 

23d St. 

2a half (10-13) 
The Gingras 
Frank Kin 
F & O Walters 
(Others to fill) 

ist half (GS-16) 
John LeCla 
Helen Adler Co 
Mary Howard Co 
Zelaya 
earenen * Blake 
Argon 

2d moe (17-20) 
Helen Miller 
Misses Parker 
(Others to ae 

CONEY ISLAND 

Brighton 
Frank Shields 


Don 
Perrone & Oliver 
Brooks & Powers 
“Some Bride” 
Gould & Lewis 
Doyle & Dixon 
Chalfonte Sis 
Henderson 
Eddy Duo 
Helene Coline Co 
Fern & Davis 
Suffragette Revue 
(Others to fill) 
ROCKAWAY 
Morrison’s 
Van Cellos 
Georgie Price 


BROOKLYN 
Keith’s Bushwick 
Gaston Palmer 
Hughes Duo 
Arthur Havel Co 
Burns & Frabrito 
Larry Reilly Co 
Al Raymond 
Ryan & Healy 
4 Marx Bros 
Keith’s Orpheum 
Felix & Fisher 
Wilton Sis 
Josephine & H 
Joe Towle 
Rigoletto Bros 
Alfred Lotell Co 
Hyams & McIntyre 
Ben Welch 
*D’Amore & Douglas 
Keith’s Greenpoint 
2d half (17-20) 
John LeClair 
F & O Walters 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Glasgow Maids 
Prospect 
2d half (10-13) 
Waiman & Berry 
Imhoff Conn & C 
Jimmy Hussey Co 
(Others to fill) 
ist half (14-16) 
Marguerite Padula 
Geo Kelly Co 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Milo 
Alex Sparks Co 
2d half (17-20) 
Wm Cutty 
Bert Earl Co 
(Others to fill) 
Halsey 
Dunn Sis 
Mary Maxfield Co 
King & Golden 
Gerard’s Monks 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Murray & Irwin 
Mildred Hayward 
Bert Wilcox Co 
Miller & Cook 
Raymond & Crosby 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Proctors/ 
(Troy split) 
ist haif 

Jack Hanley 

Young & Wheeler 
Harry Oaks Co 
Hooper & Burkhart 
Bender & Meehan 
“Here & There” 


ATLANTA 
Lyric 
(Birmingham split) 
ist half 
Nolan & Nolan 

Patricola 

Geo D Hart Co 
Ward & Van 
Dawn June 


ATLANTIC CITY 
B. F. Keith’s 
4 Roeders 
Dave Roth 
Billie Reeves Co 
Dickinson & Deagon 
Frisco 
Brendel & Bert 
McKay & Ardine 
“Girl in Air” 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
Davis & Pelle 
Howard & Sadler 
Coakley & Dunlevy 
Adler & Dunbar 
“Indoor Sports” 
Sybil Vane 
The Casinos 
Jack Inglis 
Ellys 
BINGHAMTON 
Stone 
Evelyn O'Neil 
Cavenauge & & T 


Martelle 
Wrenn & Cunn’gham 
Walsh & Edwards 


BIRMINGHAM 


Lyric 
(Atlanta split) 
ist half 
Rosamond & Doroty 
3en Smith 
Palfrey Hall & B 
Keller & O’Dare 
Wilson Aubrey 3 
BOSTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Kartelli 
Ed Morton 
Paul Decker Co 
Sherman & Uttry 


EXAMINATIONS FREE 


162 WEST 48th STREET 


Appointments made. 





Nat Nazarro Co 
Fallon .& Brown 
Davis & Darnell 
“Creole Fashion” 
Bessie Clifford 
BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
3 Alex 
Sherman Van & H 
E & L Ford 
Edith Clifford 
Mason & Keeler 
Marie Nordstrom 
El Cleve 
Stars in Toyland 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Tower’s 
The Alberts 
Art Smith 
Slatko’s Rollickers 
Lt Brown 
“World of Novelty”’ 
2d half 
Hill & Hill 
Hallen & Goss 
Cranberries 
Gilbert Loosee 
“Pity’s Sake” 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Victory 
(Columbia split) 
ist half 
Lucy Brush 
Hibbert & Malle 
Florence Henry Co 
Ann Suter 
Gabby Bros &C 
CHATTANOOGA 
Rialto 
(Knoxville split) 
Ist half 
Willie Hale & Bro 
Jessie Morris 
Carmen’s Min 
Burke & Betty 
Bullowa Girls 


PHONE: 
BRYANT 


9567 


Offies Hours: 
9 am. te 8 p.m. 


Dr. J 





Suadays 
1O@a.m.to2p.m. 





CHESTER 

Adgement 

Hill & Hill 

Hallen & Goss 

“Cranberries” 

Gilbert Loosee 

“Pity’s Sake” 
2d half 

The Alberts 

Art Smith 

Slatko’s Rollickers 

LaTour & Gold 

“World of Novelty” 


CINCINNATI 

B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 
Upside D Millettes 
Georgia Emmett 
Dawson L & C 
Neglect 
Brooks & George 
Adelaide Bell Co 


COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 
Columbia 
(Charleston split) 
1st half 

Reed & Tucker 
Rhea Dufresne 
Cantwell & Walker 
(One to fill) 


DAYTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Toledo split) 
1st half 
Kimbell & Kenneth 
Dotson 
Barney Wms Co 
Calvin & Wood 
4 Roses 
DETRO:iT 
Temple 
Stella Mayhew 


1432 Broadway, Cer. 4@th 8t. 
BENTIST 


ah et), IN CROWNG, BRIDGE 


Pyorrhea (Biggs Disease 
vented “ cured by our Hleo- 


Chas Olcott 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Madison & W 


Tel. The Paldrens 


Bryant 2552 





MOBILE 
Lyric 
3 Weberahis-” (New Orleans split) 
Wire & Walker ist half 


Sheldon & Dailey 
Helene Davis 
Marie Hart Co 
Dan Holt Co 
Chinko & Kaufman 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
Proctor’s 

2d half (10-12) 
Winton Bros 
Hampton & Blake 
Louise Gunning Co 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Majestic 
Elvira Sisters 
Walsh & Edwards 
Little Jerry 
Yip Yip Yaphankers 
2d half 
The Valdares 
Evelyn O'Neil 
Cavanaugh & T 
Melani 5 


lan Bob Hall 
GRAND RAPIDS Breen Family 
Ramona Park WASHVILLE 
Lachman Sis ‘Princess 
McC. & Mellen (Louisville split) 
Eddie & Ramsden 1st half 


Girl 1,000 Eyes 
Hickey Bros 
The Gellis 


Everest’s Monks 
Mudge Morton 
Gonne & Albert 


ARSON, PA- Texas Comedy 4 
. eeley’s Emma Frances Co 
zestro 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Palace 

ist half (14-16) 
Glasgow Maids 
Sissle & Blake 
Jimmy Hussey Co 

2d half (17-19) 
Raymond Wilbert 
Marguerite —- 
Stone & Kalisy 
Jack Wilson Co 

NEW ORLEANS 


IaTour & Gold 
Harmony Club 
d half 
Carle & Inez 
DeVoy & Dayton 
Fox & Ward 
Barthold’s Birds 
HOLYOKE 
Mt. Morris Pk. 
Nestor & Vincent 
Green & Parker 
Leonard & Whitney 


Palace 
Dolly Kay Co 
Berzac’s Circus aa 
INDIANAPOLIS Olsen & Johneon 
B, FE. Keith’s “Only Girl” 
(Sunday opening) 


(Three to fill) 
Jerome & Newell J 
Alice Manning ae — 
Flager S oe 4 Olympt ie 
Worth aiting (Petersburg split) 
(Two to fill) ist half 
3 Eddys 


- : Chas Wilson 
. C. TOOLE 


Grew Pates Co 
O’Connor Sis 
Temple 4 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Academy 
EXTRACTIONS (Richmond split) 
) both pre- ist half 
Gingras Co 
Margaret Padula 
Powers & Wallace 


Treatment 


Terry 
eee N. Y. ete ~~ a WA. 
Centu 
Henrietts "Byron (Newport "ewe 
The Valdares split 
Melani 5 1st half 
24 half Santry & Norton 
ne eee Allen & Dog Taxi 
e Jerry LeMaire & Hayes 
Yip Yip Yaphankers Pennis Chabot. 
JACKSONVILLE Aerial Mitchells 
Arcade PHILADELPHIA 
(Savannah split) B. F. Keith’s 
1st half McCarton & Marone 


Black & White 
Demarest & Doll 
Geo A Moore 
Helen Gleason Co 
Venita Gould 
Harry Watson Co 


Ryan & Ryan 
Sterling 4 
“Prosperity” 
Anger & Curtis 
Libby & Nelson 


B. F. Keith’s Irving Fisher 
2d ety (10-12) 4 Boises 
Wm Cu Grand 
pen & ‘Walling El Cota 
Mil Realto McIntyre Co 


Regay & Larraine 
Finley & Hill 
PITTSBURGH 
Sheridan Sq. 
(Johnstown split) 
1st half 
Bud Lorraine 
Large Children 


(Others to fill) 
B. F. Keith’s 
1st half (14-16) 
Helen Miller 
Vinie Daly 
Lawlar & Daughter 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (17-19) 
Zelaya 
(Others to fill) 
JOHNSTOWN 


Majestic 
(Sheridan Sq Pitts- 
burg split) 
lst half 

Innis & Ryan 

Wist & Edwards 

(Three to fill) 
KNOXVILLE 


BRIDGEPORT 

Poll’s 

Faber Bros 

“Girl from Mil” 

Jason & Hai 

Lehr Edwards & M 

Coates & Crackerj’k 
2d half ; 





Gallager & Martin Bijou 

Eddie Borden Co (Chattanooga split) J & T Melba 

The Duttons st half Frank Rk 

White Coon Chick & Chicklets = (nig to fll) 
HARTFORD 


CLAY CROUCH 


A SINGLE NOW 


DOING 


Palace 
Elliott & West 
Moore & Sterling 
Leon Varvara 





“Father's — hter” 
Gilbert & 


were 
Cinka Panna 
B & E Matthews 
Lacoste & Clifton 
Cooney Sis 
“Girl in Moon” 
PORTLAND, ME. 
B. F. Keith’s 
“Girl in Frame” 
Smith & Farmer 
McM Diamond & R 
Brown Girls 
Whipple Houston Co 
Cooper & Ricardo 
RICHMOND 
Lyric 
(Norfolk pet 
lst hal 


mane & Fields 
d Marshall 


Kennedy & Rooney 
Roland Travers Co 
ROANOKE 
Roanoke 

Clyde Nelson Co 
Rubini & Martini 

“Flirtation” 
Vine & Temple 
LaViva 
2d half 

Ford & Urma 
Col Jack George 
Quixey 4 
Mae Melville 
Gruett Kramer & G 

SAVANNAH 


Bijou 
(Jacksonville split) 
ist half 

Woodward & M 
Marconi & Fitzgib’n 
Herman & Shirley 
Orth & Cody 
Moran & Wiser 
SCHENECTADY 
Proctor’s 
Rosa King Co 
Gordon & King 
Geo Randall Co 
Frisco 
2d half 
McD & Cleveland 
Emerson & Baldwin 
V & € Avery 
Rector Weber & IL 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Crescent 
Erford’s Sensation 
McD & Cleveland 
Emerson & Baldwin 
V & C Avery 
Rector Weber & L 
2d half 
Rosa King Co 
Henrietta Byron 
Hooper & Burkhart 
Geo Randell Co 
Frisco 
TOLEDO 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Dayton split) 
t half 
Onri & Dolly 
Manning & Lee 
*Father’s Daughter” 
Tom Gillen 
Herbert 3 
TORONTO 
Hippodrome 
Florenze Duo 
B & P Valentine 
Meryl Prince Co 
Billy Miller Co 
Pistel & Cushing 
Columbia 6 
TRENTON 
Taylor O. H. 
Novelle Bros 
Carle & Inez 
Lynn Osborn Co 
Helen Vincent 
8 Melfords 
2d half 
Pagie Dale Co 
DeLier & Erma 
Billy Goodhall Co 
Lucky & Harris 
Clark’s 
TROY, N. Y. 


Proctor’s 
(Albany split) 
ist half 

Morlan 
Jones & Sylvester 
Mr & Mrs Melbourne 
Ruth Roye ° 
Johnson Bros & J 
WASHINGTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Alfred Farrell Co 
Bowers Walters & C 
Sully & Houghton 
Sinclair & Gasper 
Blossom Seeley Co 
Lillian Herlein 
Moran & Mack 
Mascova Ballet 





Poli Circuit 


“Oh George” 
Foley & O'Neil 
Kuma 4 
2d half 
Simmons & Brantley 
Phil Davis 
Althoff Sisters 
NEW HAVEN 
Bijou 
Klein & Frazer 
Dancing Serenaders 
Kelly & Kelly 
Kanton 3 
2d half 
Diana Sisters 
3 Kings 
“The Owl” 








Lehr Edmonds & M 
Coates & Crackerj’k 
SCRANTON 
Poli’s 

Eddie Hastings 

M & J Dove 
Anderson & Burt 
Alex & Feil 
Corn Cob Cutups 
2d half 
Elsie Wheeler 
Karl & Curtis 
Permaine & Shelly 
McCarthy Sisters 
Jazzland Naval 8 
WATERBURY 


Poli’s 
Simmons & Brantley 
BOSTON B. 


Vaudeville 


: anna “\ pOREE Al VOR 
: an “vy. 
Da A.Ra}ODO/ ~DR. L GIVEKS AN 
BUTLDING ~~ 1493 
A NPAs ~~ NEW YORK 
; eo te Spe ax by Geacia! APR ast 
Palace Frank Gould 
Page ‘& Green “Not Yet Marie” 
Miller & Mack 2d half 
“Man Haunt” Faber Bros 
Rilly Gleason Tanra > . a 
Rill 2ieason Moore & Sterlin 
Berk & Valda Berk & Valda " 
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I lose. Sime bet n three weeks ago 
that I would be back in New York 
within a month and I bet I wouldn't. 
Here am LI. 

How can I roast New York if I 


don’t come on and keep my material 


fresh and brushed up? At that, I feel 
rather kindly tuward the Grape Dry 
Wav this time, because I came in from 
Toledo, and rt Toledo even New 


artet 
Yor! loo! 5 good. : F 

It was a wonderful fanning party, 
that Billy Gibson special back from 
the fight. Everybody was in rotten 
humor as the result of many 
the heat, the miserable contest and 
the reaction ,of the Toledo whiskey, 
which proved up 110 per cent alcohol 
and which was sold over the bars as 
cold and open as it was a year ago. 
Toledo certainly seceded from the 
union for the week ending July 4. 

The town itself gave the scrap little 
support, indicating it had advance in- 
formation or that it is just naturally 
an oilcan. But the show business was 
there with $60 pasteboards en masse. 

Amone theatrical notables whom I 
met in the blistering heat of the 120 
degree picnic were William A. Brady, 
Myron Selznick, Harry Rapp, Ernie 
Young. Ashton Stevens, Percy Ham- 
mond, S. Tay Kaufman, Ethel Barry- 
mére, Billy Caxton, Earl Reynolds, 
Tames J. Corbett, Fred Block, John J. 
Gleason. Georgie O’Brien. Walter Hast, 
Ring Lardner, Irvin Cobb, Nate Spin- 
gold. Tammany Young, Nat Phillips 
and many others. 

The fieht was as sickly an exhibi- 
tion as ever the eve beheld. Willard 
was like an old woman in every re- 
spect. Dempsev was a lithe, cruel 
young animal. The whole lack of bal- 
ance came in that Dempsey had too 
much punch and Willard too much 
paunch, Willard took a healthy trim- 
ming, but he quit like a welcher while 
he was still strong enough to stand, 
unheard of for a champion, and wiped 
himself out with the ignominous towel 
of surrender. 

There seems to be an affinitv be- 
tween showfolks and pugilism which, 
for some weird reason, alwavs makes 
Broadwavites and stage people promi- 
nent about these functions. 

Thev are good-natured, long-suffer- 
ine birds, these liberal-minded children 
of the theatre. Toledo took them bru- 
tally. It was $10 for a cot and a dol- 
lar for a drink of gin and seltzer. But 
there was no squawking. The theatre 
teaches one to take without a thrill 
and vive without a string. It is at 
an affair like that where the sterling 
sportmanshin of showmen stands forth 
in exaggerated relief and one may re- 
new his pride at being related to a 
clan of good scouts. 


things 


BUNTING SOUTH IN “SCANDAL.” 


Chicago, July 9. 

Emma Bunting arrived here to see 
“Scandal.” in which she will star 
through her old territorv—the South— 
by arrangement with Walter Hast. sub- 
ject to approval of Cosmo Hamilton in 
the cast. 

The southern opening is set for Sept. 
10, at Norfolk, Va. 


RAID ON ST. REGIS. 
Chicago, July 9. 
The police raided the St. Regis hotel 
last week, and the wagon toted off 20 
couples. 
The hotel has been raided several 
times in the past few weeks, 


MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, July 9. 


Congratulations and felicitations are coming 
to Erwin and Jane Connelly for giving vaude- 
lle the sweetest little tidbit the variety stage 


ever had in the way of a sketch. In a fast 
) f iper-jazz, neo-nut comedy and whirl- 





] robatics, the little comedy called “The 
4 S - od ut like a pearl in a 
brilliant ¢g s—more brilliant, 

} name of the author of thi ketch i 
entior the program It really might 

been n by O. Henry, by Robert 

I steve or J. M. Barrie. It is Minus 
‘ 1 with whimsical characteriza- 

; a delightful, beautiful little play—one 

the most delicious characterization come- 

di vaudeville, and lil all real comedies, 
has a tear or two mixed in with the laughs 
Both Connelly do fine incere work in it 
Erwin in the character of a big, uncouth, 
hy miai hick and Tané oy a frail friendles 
litele ’ i! Tx ws yl er w ’ ic tired 

} ed just on her far and 

I ant the uthor believed in th 

of the udience and that the play- 

credit ft the folks in front for 

ting ling that are not just rags 
situations and do not involve mere me- 

ical evolution to get laughs 

re of th bill was of a high standard 

om opening to closing Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Wilde and their daughter Connie opened with 


clever shadow act, the girl singing a couple 
of numbers, and Mrs. Wilde assisting with 
the shadow work, which is artful and clever. 

The Lachman Sisters, a couple of dainty 
miniatures who get sympathy from the start 
by virtue of their vest-pocket proportions and 
then ustain it by handing out the goods 
The littler of the two little ones tosses her 
tiny legs in a fine routine of steps, and the 
larger of the little ones has a sweet, tinkling 
voice The material, while by no means riot- 
ous, is clean and pleasant. The act represents 
vaudeville in its most palatable phase 

Leona La Mar followed the Connelly sketch. 

Wallace Bradleyseand Gretta Ardine put over 
their superlative dances with a cumulative 
effect, saving their unbeatable cartwheel for 
the finish. Miss Ardine would register still 
better if she refrained from singing, but her 
dancing is on an order which makes for- 
rivable anv slight defects In her vocal efforts. 
Eddie Moran is at the piano in this act, and 
he plays it like a master. 

The Jazzland Naval Octette blared the brass 
so violently thev could be heard over at 
the City Hall. These gobs are fixed in vaude- 

We for life. 

Billie Montgomerv and Minnie Allen cleaned 
up with an act annroximatelv the old Mont- 
gomerv and Moore offering The Gellls. direct 
from Paris and smacking of it, held the ma- 
jority of the house with their splendid acro- 
hatic and balancing stunts. Swing 


STATELAKE, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Inlv 9 

A little of everything this week. and that 
little good beginning with the Sensational 
Gerards, who start the show prettv with their 
balancing business The Three White Kuhns 
make a high snot of No. 2 with instruments, 
voices and comedy. 

The Old Soldier Fiddlers have added an- 
other member since their last annensrance in 
Chicago. Colonel Pattee announces him as his 
son. The young man, attired in madern 
doughhoy uniform. sings several numbers in 
a good voice and brings the Civil War atmos- 
phere of the act un to date. Otherwise the 
act has only a sentimental value. and some 
of the material doesn’t take into consideration 
the fact that the neace treaty has heen signed. 

Winona Winters, with a couple of nice songs 
and her ventriloquial business, was Wked. 

Mosconi Brthers and Co. did the dancing for 
the show, cleaning up on elass and speed. 
Rert Swor followed with his hlackface manolog 
and Ruth Budd elosed with her sensational 
work on the flying rings 

The last three acts were reviewed recently 
at the Mafestic. Siwina. 


MEIS GETS MORE HOUSES. 
Chicago, July 9. 
Al Meis, who owns the Virginia in 
Kenosha. will, after Aug. 25, hook the 
Rialto (five acts, three-split) and the 
Palace (three acts, last half) at Ra- 
cine. 


TURKEY TAB FOR STICKS. 
Chicago, Tuly 9. 
Kenneth Craft has been organizing 
a turkey tab, which is to pnlav in the 
oil fields through Ok'tahoma and 
Texas. : 
Tt is reported Eugene Howard is 
angeling the venture. 


ROTH AND ROBERTS SPLIT. 
Chicago, July 9. 
The team of Roth and Roberts (“The 
Cop and the Wop”) has split, both men 
announcing they would work single. 
Irving Roth has already prepared 
an act entitled “Family Scandal,” which 
he will show soon. 


SHAKEUP AT LA SALLE? 
Chicago, July 9. 
There ar@ unconfirmed rumors con- 
cerning a shakeup of the management 
of “Honeymoon Town” at the La Salle. 
The show, produced by Boyle Wool- 
folk and angeled by Blancherd Broth- 


a 2 smnrvt hae heer niaving tO 
ers, OF VWavenpor;#t, tiaS VCCM piay ss 5 
ibout $7,000 weekly since the opening, 


but the large salary list doesn’t permit 
a profit at this figure. 

This week John Schonberg, manager 
of the Columbus, Davenport, came on 
to Chicago and has been attached to 
the show. Harry Lorch, the manager, 
and Mr. Woolfolk, the producer, con- 
tinue to be active, but it is said there 


dicagvreement of some sort. 


1 ~ Lanne a 
liad wocit a Mh 


HORACE NOBLE MAY WED. 
Chicago. Tuly 9 

Horace V. Nobile has finished a SCa- 
son of 53 weeks playing cantonmenrits 
hrough the South with Boyle Wool- 
folk’s “Yankee Princess” and has 

rned for the season with Shean & 
Shean. 

The success prompted Noble to con- 
template matrimony, and it is said the 
wedding bells will ring out in August. 
The name of the bride has not been 
announced, but it is Mr. Noble’s second 
effort. 

NOTES. 

On to New York this week: Bill Gorman 

manager of “Tillie’; Sam Gerson, western 


representative for the Shuberts; W. G. Tis- 
dale, manager Majestic. 


Lou Houseman is vacationing in the Michigan 
woods. 





Chuck Reisner, formerly in vaudeville, is 
now connected in an executive capacity with 
the Rothacker Film Company. 

sie , ossoms” will soon be followed at 
the tee ee he second of the D. W. Griffith 
film repertory, a picture called “The Mother 
and the Law.” 


The third edition of the White City outdoor 
revue is ealled “The Midsummer Nightcaps.’ 





Jed Dooley has joined the Marigold Garden 
revue, entitled “‘The Revue of Revues.” 

George BE. Schiller has been added to “Angel 
Face,” replacing Garrick Major in the role of 
the eccentric college professor. 


Fred Ackerman, in the box office of the 
Majestic, will leave next week for a couple 
of weeks communion in the woods of Wis- 
consin. 


Nat Phillips made a quick there and back 
dash to New York on business this week. 





Harry Redell, who billed himself in yaude- 
ville as “The Original Ginger Boy,” has been 
for seven months overseas entertaining the 
soldiers. Writing from headquarters of the 
First Division, Montebaur, Germany, Harry 
asks that his friends in Chicago and New 
York write to him once in a while. 





Eddie Hayman is on his way to California in 
his automobile. 


John D. O’Hara stopped off in Chicago this 
week, breaking a journey to Australia. He 
has been signed by Hugh Ward to act in the 
Australian production of “Lightnin’.” O’Hara, 
accompanied by his wife, will sail from San 
Francisco, July 8. 


Harold Vickers has replaced W. H. Hirsch 
as leader of the Colonial orchestra. 


Al Jolson dropped off in Chicago, visiting, 
en route to California. 


Earl Steward has returned from his vacation 
and is back at the Palace. 


Phylis Maitland, chorus girl, has been given 
a prima donna role in one of the Comte & 
Flesher shows. 


Jim Colisimo has sold his famous Arrowhead 
Inn in Burnham and will confine his activities 
in the future to his Chicago place. 


Ernie Young has signed Gil Browne, the 
producer, on his large and growing staff. 


William Rosenblum is managing the Rfaito 
in the absence of the manager, Normon Field, 
who is away on a two months’ vacation. 
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Chicago 
By Day 


By SWING 
Mr. Gus Edwards: 
Somewhere Along the Line: 


Dear Gus: 

You being the original Chris Colom- 
bus of juvenile talent, I thought may- 
be you ought to know about little Eve- 
lyn Vitto-Levin. 

She’s only 12 years old, but they tell 


me there isn’t a kid in the worid can 


1 1; 1 T , . 

violin like she can. They say 

hole ne hborhood floc} s to the 
op of her home when she starts to 


1 


e that bow across her violin. 
\ couple of days ago a prominent 


instrument manutacturer 


nusical 
heard her playing at her exercises in 

local musi He was so im- 

essed with her talent that he gave 
her a very valuable old violin. 

You know how scarce real talent is 
in vaudeville. 

Her address is 2746 W. Sixteenth St., 
Chicago. 

Don’t mention it, Gus. I always liked 
your stuff and wanted to see you get 
along. 


: | 
1sical college. 


Yours, 
Swing. 





Now they’ve gone went and done it. 
Recently “A Sleepless Night” played 
in Chicago. It was a miserable failure. 
It tried the Studebaker and Woods. 
and died at both. It was the show of 
which Ashton Stevens said “I wouldn’t 
take my chambermaid to see it.” Re- 
ports of its pseudo naughtiness reach- 
ed the Y. M. C. A. and the Juvenile 
Protective Association, and now these 
organizations have announced they 
will make a survey of all theatres and 
places of amusement with the end in 
view of reporting on their moral tone. 





_Jimmie Whitaker, former music cri- 
tic of the Examiner, said to be the 
only man in America who can use big- 
ger words than Percy Hammond, is at- 
tempting to organize The Society for 
Compelling Song Writers to Rhyme 
Their Lyrics. : 





“In the past week,” Mr. Whitaker 
writes to this column, “I have heard 
‘bath rhymed with ‘laugh;’ ‘kiss’ with 
‘resist ;’ ‘time’ with ‘mine,’ ‘pearl’ with 
‘world.’ These are mild specimens of 
the daily rape of the muse which takes 
place in Tin Pan Alley. These persons 
scream with indignation when they 
hear a blue note, but they tranquilly 
permit and practice blue rhymes. Can’t 
you do something about it?” 


—_—— 


Not a thing, James. Only when the 
millenium arrives, will song-writers 
rhyme their lyrics. You are shooting 
at the unattainable, reaching for the 
stars, looking at a time-table to utopia. 

Heigh-Oh! The nation is dry, but 
everything else is all wet. ; 





NEW MUSIC FOR “ANGEL FACE.” 


Chicago, July 9. 

Victor Herbert has written a new 
number for “Angel Face” which prom- 
ises to rival “I’ll Be Your Once in a 
While” for popularity as the theme 
piece of the show. It is called “These 
Since I Met You Days,” and is sung by 
Marguerite Zender, Mary Milburn and 
\lan Edwards. 

Additional comic verses have been 
added to John E. Young’s number 
“Why Do They Make Them So Beau- 
tiful?” and Ada Meade has been sup- 
tency with encore stanzas for her num- 
ers. 
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ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, -July 9. 

The Orpheum show this week is nothing to 
rave about, but there is enough in it to provide 
satisfactory light entertainment. 

Nellie V. Nichols headlines. The early 
part of her turn didn’t get over any too strong, 
but she began to strike her stride with the 
semi-Irish-Jew comic and the Italian bride 
numbers. Her routine now includes a piano 
selection and she finishes with a song, ac- 
companying herself on the guitar. She puts 
over a good sized hit, though nothing equal 
to her former successes here. 

Dave Ferguson and Co. scored 
“The Rounder of Old Broadway.” 
himself drew the individual honors, 
whole thing was well done and a 
helped bring down big returns. 

Bronson and Baldwin in their ‘1919 Song- 
ology’ trotted out a new routine this sea- 
son. It is full of good material. A classy 
appearance was their outstanding feattre. 
Miss Baldwin wore her usual attractive selec 
tion of costumes. 

Frank Dobson and 
still proved an exceptionall) Iipport 
for the bill. Bmile and John who 
opened last week with their feats of daring, 
made a good closing act Lew Williams and 
Ada Mitchell, in “June Time,’’ a quiet and 
mediocre sketch, gave the show a poor start 
as they hardly had a chance with their ma- 
terial at the opening. 

Espe and Dutton were another versatile pair 
on the bill with an act including talking songs 


heavily in 
Ferguson 

but the 
good cast 


H Sirens, a holdover 


strong 


Their clever acrobatic stunts, however, got 
the most applause. Their opening to loud 
music resembled Aveling and Lloyd’s bit. 
Juck Josephs. 
PANTAGES, SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Francisco, July 9. 
Though the headline billing was divided 
between “Some Baby,” a miniature musical 


comedy with Agnes Burr and Johnnie Keenan, 
and Jack Robers’ Shimmie Dancers, the real 
feature was Roy Stever and Mildred Lovejoy 
in a popular singing and dancing feature. 
On a richly dressed stage, the girl going off 
and on to change into several pretty costumes, 


the team danced in perfect rhythm. It was a 
classy appearing act. Their songs were well 
chosen and clearly rendered. They gave an 


artistically presented heel spin that seemed to 


be original with them and proved the finest 
dancing bit seen here. They proved a big 
success and could hold an important spot in 
the best houses. 


Val Harris and Jack Manion in their comedy 
singing and talking act were at the Orpheum 
last year and got the applause next to clos- 
ing. Their routine chatter got excellent re- 
sponse, and when it came to singing they 
showed they were still in good voice. Maidie 
De Long got away with her character songs 
in nice fashion and convinced the crowd she 
was a regular fan when it came to baseball. 
“Some Baby” proved a good closing act. The 
girls were in excellent costume and Agnes 
Burr held up the comedy end in great form. 
The Shimmie Dancers, a holdover, appeared 
minus the Camp Dix musicians who were with 
them last week and suffered accordingly. Will 
Morris, as a tramp comedian riding a bi- 
cycle, kept them laughing all the way through. 

Faye and Jack Smith were out of the bill. 
Jack Cluxton, Pantages representative here, 
announced their absence and filled their place 
by singing several ballads in a surprisingly 
good baritone while the stage was being set 
for the other acts. * Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, July 9. 

Several late changes were necessary in the 
Hippodrome show, as Lerner, Rose and Mil- 
ler were unable to appear on account of the 
illness of Aileen Miller, while Tracy, Palmer 
and Tracy were switched to the Casino. An- 
derson and Goines and the Hudson Sisters took 
their places, and, as finally revealed, the bill 
proved a neatly arranged and good playing 
show.. The Hudson Sisters proved to be a 
nifty pair, doing a turn good enough to meet 
all the big time requirements. The smaller of 
the two girls is an exceptionally clever 
dancer and displayed considerable class in 
putting over a song. The two scored the 
show’s hit. 

Anderson and Goines were a laughing suc- 
cess next to closing with their familiar rou- 
tine. Marietta Craig and Co. got laughs 
throughout with a good small time sketch 
called ‘“‘The Glad Hand.” The work of the 
man who played the father was so good he 
deserves equal honors in the billing. Estelle 
Ramsey, doing a single at the piano, did only 
fairly well with her songs. Her work at the 
piano got over better. The Zola Duo, acrobats, 
showed nothing new but did well at the open- 
ing, their finish creating considerable excite- 
ment. Sebastian Merrill and his company of 
cyclists closed the show to good effect. The 
many comedy props kept the house in an up- 
roar. The picture was Gladys Leslie in ‘‘Too 
Many Crooks,” with Jean Paige grabbing the 
honors from Gladys. Jack Josephs. 


CASINO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, July 9. 
The Will King Company in its seventh week 
continues to do a nice steady business for the 


Casino, but the capacity houses which ruled 
in the early part of the engagement of the 
musical comedy company only happen now 


on the big nights of the week (Saturday and 
Sunday). In costumes and stage settings the 
King show is improving. Last week, in a 
beautiful Mission setting, the company pre- 


senting “I’ll Say So,” were given plenty of 





atmosphere, and the numbers on the stage and 
runways finding the usual big favor. 


The vaudeville section was 50 per cent. 
inging, some good and some not so good. 
Will and Linda Newman opened the show 


on unicycles. Their work on the wheels is 
only secondary, the team depending on a 
boxing finish to pass them along. The Varie- 
ety Four male quartet, in a straight singing 
turn, received big applause at the finish with 
a song about the Kaiser, but not so much 
for their harmony efforts in the early part. 

“Days of Long Ago,’ composed of four 
women and a man, offered the good singing of 
the show. Their songs of long ago are pre- 
sented in appropriate costumes and stage 
settings, the elderly appearing lady, playing 
a violin behind a transparent drop adding 
color. Donaldson and Geraldine were fourth 
with talk and songs. Donaldson was in cow- 
boy outfit and has an individual style, also 

nice way. He puts his stuff over in a 
likable manner. The number bringing in the 
names of different cigarettcs and other forms 
ot tobacco is found 
favor. Geraldine is and a 
foil for her partner. 

Mareena, Nevar and Mareena followed with 


. 
aha 


looking 


a 
econsi_ructed 


good 


well big 


good 


acrobatic and equilibristic work. The comedi- 
‘ keeps the house in good humor and pulls 
ome really good stunts in his line. Abys- 


sinian Three, colored folks, one a female, be- 
fore a circus drop, closed the vaudeville. The 
men talk comedy, dance and otherwise make 
1 lot of noise, but it’s the woman’s good 
olatura that gets the applause. 


The benefit performance given last week at 
the Columbia nette@ the Actor’s Fund ap- 


proximately $7,000. The aggregation of stars 
appearing made up one of the biggest and best 


benefit shows ever seen in this city. George 
M. Cohan’s “The Farewell Mystery,” was put 
on by Marjorie Rambeau, Helen Trowbridge, 


Hugh Dillman, William H. Crane, Henry Mil- 


ler, Thomas Wise, William Courtney, James 
Rennie, Sydney Booth, Edward Fielding, 
Charles Trowbridge, and Blye and Bayfield. 


The program included acts from all theatres 
and visiting artists and was presented under 
the management of Ralph Pincus. 





Marjorie Rambeau’s engagement in 
“Byes of Youth,” originally intended for a 
five week’s run at the Curran, will not re- 


main over three weeks at the longest. The 
company will play two weeks in Los Angeles 
following the local date, after which Marjorie 
Rambeau will spend the balance of the sum- 
mer at Lake Tahce. 





A welcome home reception and party that 
lasted all night was given to Sergt. Wm. Ken- 
neth Dailey, son of Bill Dailey, of the Acker- 
man & Harris office, who returned here last 
week after nineteen months with the A. E. F. 





George Baldwin left here last week for New 
York. 

Ben Westland, formerly dramatic editor of 
the San Francisco News, is now publicity 
manager and promotion expert in this territory 
for the Universal Film. 


Dominick Buckley, manager cf the ‘Reck- 
less Eve,” has been keeping the members of 
the troupe busy during the lay-off spell, 
pending the opening at the local Orpheum 
July 27. Nearly all of the principals have 
taken a turn at repainting and otherwise 
brushing up the scenery of the act, and accord- 
ing to Buckley, everything will be new except 
the players on the opening date. 


Billy White, assistant manager of the 
Casino, who was formerly a dancer, was called 
upon to assist in a bit in the Will King com- 
pany show last week. It happened that White’s 
dancing was the applause winner at all his 
appearances. 





Leonard Van Berg, formerly owner of a song 
shop in Los Angeles, has been engaged by 
Mort Harris to represent Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder in that city. 





A pleasant feature of the Will King com- 
pany at the Casino is that girls from the 
chorus are selected from week to week and are 
given opportunities to display their individual 
talents by being assigned numbers to lead. A 
few of the girls have shown possibilities, most 
notable being Dorothy Caldwell, who has had 
her salary increased since the innovation. 


Richard J. Powers, representing the A. J. 
Stasny Music Co., arrived here last week to 
open an office. 


Steve Juhasz has written a singing and 
talking act for R. Cecil Rhodes and Louise 
White. The team will probably be added to 
the Trixie Friganza road show composed of 
Orpheum “lay-offs,” who will tour the “one 
nighters” until the dates set for resuming 
their vaudeville routes. 





Jacobs, publicity director for the 
Theatre, left last week to spend a 
in the mountains. 


Charles 
Dea ntagres 


couple of weeks 





Barney Hagan leaves for Seattle Friday to 
take charge of Witmark & Son’s professional 
office there. 

James Madison arrived here last week to 
spend his annual vacation. Upon his arrival 
he received an order for new material from 
Lloyd and Wells. 


Several notices appeared in the gallery of 








“a 


the Orpheum Theatre last week offering a re- 
ward of $50 for the apprehension of disturbers. 

Eddie Nelson (Nelson and Chain) and his 
new car are vacationing here pending the 
opening of the act at the Orpheum, July 27. 

Garcinnetti Brothers, Diero and Ann Gray 
are among those mentioned who will be with 
the Trixie Friganza temporary road show. 

The autographed Actor’s 
auctioned by Crane Wilbur at 
week, brought $100. 


Fund program 
the benefit last 


W. Vaughan Morgan and Rosamonde Joy- 
zelle were added to the Alcazar company for 
the ‘““Walk-Offs,” the attraction this week. 

Neiblas & Ledwidge built the new stage set- 
ting displayed at the California Theatre for 
the first time last week. 





Pearl Lowrie opened at the Fairmont last 


week. 

Francis P. Shanley, of the Continental Hotel, 
was elected third vice-president of the Greet- 
ers at the Portland, Ore., convention, recently. 
Leonard Hicks, of Chicago, was elected pres- 
ident. 





The new Remick Song Shop had its formal 
opening last week. 


BAD AUTO ACCIDENT. 


San Francisco, July 9. 

Several members of the Roy Claire 
Co. were severely injured in an auto- 
mobile collision at Fresno last week. 
Walter Spencer and Marjorie Shaw 
were among those hurt. Gladys Ban- 
nister had her back broken, and ac- 
cording to reports will be maimed for 
life and unable to appear again on the 
stage. 


MONTE CARTER RESTING. 


San Francisco, July 9. 

Monte Carter, lessee, producer and 
principal comedian of the Monte Car- 
ter Musical Comedy Company of the 
Oak, Seattle, has closed for the sum- 
mer to give the company a rest. 

The company has been playing con- 
tinually for over a year and the hard 
work of changing the show weekly 
was beginning to affect the tempera- 
ment of the players. 

Mr. Carter will rusticate in this vi- 
cinity. Robert Sandberg and Lou 
Davis, members of the show, will visit 
their relatives in Chicago and Buffalo, 
respectively. 

Carter, who is said to have cleaned 
up a fortune in the northern city, an- 
nounces he has secured a site for a 
new theatre which he will have before 
another season elapses. 





ONE-NIGHT COMPANY FORMED. 


San Francisco, July 9. 

The Lew Herman “Oh, Girlie, Girlie” 
road company for big one nighters has 
been formed and will open about Aug- 
ust 10 in the Middle West. 

In the company are Joe Shriner and 
Lew Herman, Marion Osmun, Gertrude 
Darling. 

The show will have, including chorus, 
25 people, it is claimed. 


Lucas’ Permanently Separated. 


San Francisco, July 9. 
Helen Lucas was granted a divorce 
here last week from George F. Lucas. 
Both are members of the Lucas Quar- 
tet. 
They were married in Denver in 1904 
and separated last April. 


George C. Warren on “Daily News.” 


San Francisco, July 9. 
George C. Warren, from Chicago and 
Omaha, is now dramatic critic for the 
Daily News. 


Jay Alaas Managing Alhambra. 
San Francisco, July 9. 
Jay Haas, formerly manager of 
Levy’s Orpheum in Seattle, arrived 
here last week to take charge of the 
Alhambra Theatre. 
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PROHIBITION IN FRISCO. 


San Francisco, July 9 

While prohibition has affected the 
entertainment in the smaller cafes, the 
larger restaurants are planning bigger 
shows and revues than ever before, 

Tait’s is giving the best show it ever 
had. In addition to a big chorus and 
excellent principa al specialties 
have been added Bert Ford and 
Pauline Price, recently at the Or- 
pheum, are now doing their wire turn 
at Tait’s. Bert Ford is also doing an 
acrobatic dance that outclasses any- 
thing in that line that has been at the 


Seve 


cafe. The wire act is a big novelty 
for a cafe, the first time an act of this 
kind has ever been presented in @ 
local cafe. Other members are Thelma 
Harvey and Natalie, Mary Lewis and 
Harry Bloom. Fanchon and Marco re- 
main at the head of the show, and 
promise a surprise in cafe entertain- 
ment in the near future. The Gaud- 
smidts are due to open here next 
week 


The Fairmont, running along the past 
few weeks with solo singers and a 
ciassical dancer, Vanda Hoff, as the 
sole entertaining feature, have also 
announced a revue. 

The Portola-Odeon is another that 
will increase the entertainment ex- 
pense. The Columbia Inn, one of the 
smaller places, discontinued the Jack 
Roberts’ Revue June 30. Many of the 
Honky Tonks have also eliminated the 
revue feature and are hanging on hop- 
ing for the best. 

The business at Tait’s and the Fair- 
mont is good despite the soft beverage 
list. 


CAPT. BUTTERFIELD ON LEAVE. 
Washington, D. C., July 9. 

Everett Butterfield, who has ap- 
peared in a number of ‘Broadway pro- 
ductions and who was among the first 
of the actors to win commissions from 
the officers’ training camps, will short- 
ly be discharged from the service. 

His name appeared in the recent 
army orders granting him a 15-day 
furlough with orders to report on oF 
before July 15 to the commanding gen- 
eral, Eastern Department, Governors 
Island, for discharge. 

Commissioned as a first lieutenant, 
Mr. Butterfield has reacheds the rank 
of captain. He was a popular member 
of the old Columbia Theatre Stock 
Company in this city. 


HELPING “SCANDALS.” 
“Scandals of 1919,” the George White 
show at the Liberty, New York, is 
picking up since the revamping of the 
piece and the introduction of comedy 


has been playing to profit since the ’ 


fixing. It was hit by the hot weather 
of last week, but still attained a $10,000 
gross, which is considered very good. 
Evidences now are that “Scandals” will 
prove a winner. 

It has received second reviews from 
three of the dailies and several more 
have promised additional ¢riticism. 


Jos. P. Mack Injured in France. 

Jos. P. Mack, who recently sailed 
across as an entertainer, was badly in- 
jured while moving a piano in one of 
the camps over there. Writing from 
St. Sulpice under date of June 24 Mr, 
Mack stated he was then in a hospital 
awaiting removal to a hospital ship, to 
be returned home for an operation for 
hernia. 


Arthur Lamb’s Musical Piece. 
Arthur Lamb with Charles Previn is 
organizing a producing company to put 
on a musical show they are jointly 
writing and which is due for the fall. 
Previn is the orchestra leader, at 
present conducting for “La La Lucille.” 


Musical Piece for Powers. 
The Shuberts have musicalized 
“Somebody’s Luggage” produced last 
season as a straight comedy, and will 
send the piece out in the fall under the 
title of “Hello Hopper” will a cast 
headed by James T. Powers. 
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Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 


701 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
July 9, 1919. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
VAUDEVILLE MANAGERS’ 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: 


A contract has been sent you which it is desired by the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association that every manager use. Those of you 
who were at the last dinner of the managers will remember that I referred 
to a new contract, and that I promised to send one to each manager when 
it was completed. 


In reading over this contract, and those formerly in use, I have come 
to the conclusion that with the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc., looking 
after the interests of the artists, and the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association attending to the managers’ interests, and both organizations 
co-operating in the most liberal spirit for the benefit of the vaudeville 
‘business in general, the fact that we need, with any artist, just a plain, 
simple contract is more evident since our relationship has become so cor- 
dial. That the entire vaudeville business has improved by our relationship 
with the actor, and our relationship with each other, cannot be disputed. 
There is no doubt but that it is every manager’s desire that this feeling 
continue, with the object in view of building a foundation under our busi- 
ness that a few managers, a few actors, or a few agitators cannot destroy. 
Today, we believe that 99, if not 100, per cent. of the managers have con- 


fidence in the advanced policy of co-operating in our business, both with 
the managers and with the artists. 


With this in view, won’t you kindly give your most serious attention 
to the use of this simple and equitable standard contract? If there are 
any violations of this contract, the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation and the National Vaudeville Artists will gladly see that you receive 
justice; and, on the other hand, they will also see that the actor gets jus- 
tice in the carrying out of this contract by the managers. 


VAUDEVILLE MANAGERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
By E. F. ALBEE. 
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PROPOSED FORM OF EQUITABLE CONTRACT 


TO BE USED BY ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 





AGREEMENT made this.... et aa + eer ee between eek ae kon i ae 


hereinafter called the “manager,” and ; vate hereinafter called the “artist.” 


Fs, Be BEEISE. RVSOR DO DMHOMONE : THT COORG ik es x ow eh 5 oe 5 i oo We es bee ees 


‘ . days 
SP er Bee persons therein for ......ssssceves ) day as follows: 
| weeks, 
COMMENCING THEATRE CITY 
| PP Fae shows per day except that on Saturdays, Sundays when lawful, and Holiday performances occurring dur- 
ing this engagement the artist will present his act at .......... shows per day, upon the following terms for which the 
manager agrees to pay the sum of $............ Dollars. 


2. If above place of performance is changed the manager will pay any extra railroad fares and baggage charges 
caused thereby, but artist is otherwise to pay all transportation. If operation of the theatre is prevented by fire, casualty, 
public authority, strikes, or any other cause beyond the manager’s control, the manager shall pay only for the number 
of performances rendered on a pro rata basis. pen 


3. The artist agrees (a) to abide by the rules and regulations in force at said theatre or other place of performance, 
(b) report for rehearsals promptly at such times as the manager may require, (¢) furnish complete orchestration of 
music used in act, (d) eliminate any part of the act deemed objectionable by the manager, and (¢) not to permit any 
reduction or change in personnel or number of pesons in said act or any change or alteration in quality thereof. 


4. If Sunday concerts cannot lawfully be given during thi$ engagement, the artist will not be required to give 


performances in another city in lieu thereof unless expressly agreed to by the artist in writing or by endorsement on 
this contract. 


5. If the manager receives notice that the aforesaid act is an infringement of a property right, copyright or patent 
right, the artist agrees to furnish security satisfactory to the manager before continuing with his act, to indemnify the 
manager against any loss or damage whatsoever, by reason of his permitting the presentation of said act. 


6. The artist will not appear for any other person between the date hereof and the end of this engagement, either 
publicly or at clubs or private entertainments in the city mentioned in paragraph “I” hereof unless consented to in 
writing by the manager. 


Bans Shtadaweveteviiaes OS 4 saneasietaetaete City is acting for the manager in employing the artist. 


ee ee re me PP Pre Se re ee City, as his personai representative to and from 
whom all notices, agreements, consents, etc., may be sent or accepted as the case may be. 


9. Five per cent. (5%) of the above salary is to be deducted for 
engagement. 


RT A ae Parmer for procuring artist this 


10. If the artist wilfully violates or refuses to play any other engagement with a theatre on the .................. 
Circuit of which the theatres mentioned in paragranh “1” are a part, the manager herein may terminate this contract. 


11. SPECIAL—Where the manager operates only one theatre, and not a circuit, Paragraph 10 will 
be eliminated. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOPF, the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 


Ceres eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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George Kelly and Co. (4). 
Comedy Sketch. 

27 Mins.; Full Stage (Interior). 
Fifth Ave. 


George Kelly, of “Finders 
fame, has come along with a new com 
edy sketch which is a veritable gem. 
It is one of those happy themes that 
will hit home to the wise audiences as 
well as those who do not really know 
anything regarding the inside of stage 
life. Still it carries a touch of the 
actor’s side of the general scheme of 
life. But it is comedy—and such com- 
edy! There is laugh after laugh, each 
the result of a natural development of 
the story. It appears as though Mr. 
Kelly has taken an incident here and 
another there that have occurred in 
life and has pieced them into a whole. 
The principal theme is that every pet 
son, no matter their status, has at 
some time or another wanted to be on 
the stage. It is a secret ambition ev- 
eryone has nursed in their innermost 
minds, and when the moment arrives, 
no matter how much they have ex- 
pressed themselves against the theatre, 
if they are given the opportunity, the 
Secret will crop out. So it is with the 
characters in the playlet. It is also evi- 
dent Mr. Kelly is not extremely fond of 
Youngstown, for he makes that the 
scene of his action The principals 
are a minister and his wife (the latter 
a school chum of the character Kelly 
plays), and one of the ladies of the 
church and her daughter. Mr. Kelly is 
a successful actor who is playing the 
town for a single performance. He 
calls on his former school friend, to 
learn she has not been in a theatre in 
Seven years and that her husband is 
against the theatre as an institution. 
He propounds his theory, illustrating 
with the material at hand. The lady 
member of the parish is his first vic- 
tim. She is impressed and rushes off 
to bring her 15-year old daughter to 
recite for him. The minister is the 
final example on whom the test is 
tried. He proves as susceptible as the 
others. That virtually closes the act 
The finish seems to drop a little, but 
the laughs arrive so frequently during 
the earlier action one cannot expect 
a howling guffaw at the end. Mr. 
Kelly may congratulate himself upon 
having evolved a vehicle that will stand 
him in good stead for the next few 
years in vaudeville. His present sup- 
porting company is about all that 
could be asked for. They are types 
and fill the bill to a nicety. Fred. 


Keepers,” 


Dolly and Calaine. 
Song and Dance. 
/10 Mins.; One. 


American Roof. 


This is of the conventional type of 
acts of the song and dance brand. The 
man’s clog dance is commendable and 
was well appreciated; the girl does all 
the vocalizing except for a double num- 
ber. She is somewhat shy on that end 
of it, but is passable for a dance turn. 
They deserve better than opening, as 
they did at this house. Small time. 

Abel. 


Rice and Graham. 
Song and Dance. 
12 Mins.; One. 


American Roof. 


The couple have in their favor per- 
sonality and appearance. That may ac- 
count for the warm reception accorded 
their efforts as a whole. He is clad in 
a Tuxedo and she wears but one cos- 
tume. A change is advisable. He got 
an “Trish” ballad across, although tak- 
ing liberties with the original lyric. 
And then they had to spoil it all by 
offering a prohibition “whistle” num- 
ber, passe just now—in fact for over a 


week. They didn’t seem to know it. 
fhat’s out. Good smail time act, 
though. Abel. 





Billy Tracey and Dorothy Wahl. 
Piano and Songs. 

17 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Ave. 


At last Billy Tracey has gone and 
done it, The lure of the footlights 
has bit him where it does the most 


harm. But at that Mr. Tracey is no 
worse than any of the other successful 
song writers who have 
vaudeville stages to plug a few of their 
own numbers and incidentally grab off 
a piece of change. What Billy needs 
the most right now is to begin to feel 
sure of himself and lose a little of the 
self-conscious staginess that is very 
much apparent. Accompanying Billy 
on his trip to vaudeville is Dorothy 
Wahl. He might have made a happier 
selection, for Miss Wahl does not seem 
to fit the scheme exactly, that is at 
least as far as Billy Tracey is con 
cerned. Miss Wahl starts the pro- 
ceedings with an introductory number 
with Tracey arriving in time for the 
second half of it. It is a retailing of 
the reasons for the two appearing. 
Then Billy offers a new song entitled 
“Oh Those Landlords,” which got over 
fairly well. With Miss Wahl he sings 
his “Mammy o’ Mine,” which would be 
better appreciated if Miss Wahl did 
not take a vocal part in the presenta- 
tion. The “Hanging Around” number 
by her is worth a laugh after which a 
recitative bit brings laughs. “Dixieland 
[s Dixieland Once More” was another 
hit, and after a medley of the choruses 
ot Billy’s hits of bygone days from 
“Gee, But It’s Great To Meet a Friend” 
and “Barber Shop Chord” down to 
those of today, he offers “If Ireland 
Was Only Free,” which was a sure 
hire applause winner. Mr. Tracey will 
get by just about as well as any of the 
rest of them did and he deserves to, 
for he is a great little fellow who has 
plugged along with the song game all 
the way from 28th street north and 
that is going back some, for Bill was 
a plugger way back in the days of the 
Tivoli, Chimney Corner and all the 
places that were places below the 34th 
street line. Fred. 


stepped on the 


Burt Earl and Girls (6). 
Musical. 

13 Mins.; Three. 

Fifth Ave. 


Burt Earl has taken the musical act 
he formerly presented with three girls 
and has added three others. They play 
violin, banjos, piano and saxaphones, 
composing about as pleasing and nifty 
a musical turn of its kind that has been 
seen in a long time. The girls look 
pretty and are daintily dressed and 
their handling of the musical instru- 
ments is compelling. Mr. Earl is na- 
turally the central figure with the six 
girls about him. He is a showman all 
the while and carries the act along 
with all the pep possible. He injects 
a touch of comedy here and there that 
takes away from the straight musical 
idea. The act looks to be the class as 
it now stands. Fred. 


Patrick and Otto. 
15 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
American Roof. 


All that’s left of the former attempt 
at an act is the drop, supposed to rep- 
resent an exterior of the Rio Grande 
River and the Mexican border. They 
still attempt the soldier characters but 
with a change in material. They did 
wisely when engaging this writer to 
concoct a decent vehicle for them. The 
crossfire is snappy, original, with a 
laugh in every line. That author de- 
serves some billing mention for when 
last seen in winter under the title of 
Patrick and Rose, the turn was a fizzle 
mainly due to the poor material. They 
scored the applause hit of the show, 
next to closing. They should make a 
good feature turn on better bills. 


Abel. 





Farrell, Taylor and Co. (2) 

Comedy Review. 

22 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Drop). 
Harlem Opera House. 

Formerly Farrell, Taylor Trio, now 
Farrell, Taylor and two women. The 
blackface comics open in “one,” retain- 
ing the former Mandy and Bill Dody 


characters. Dialog discloses’ that 
Mandy is to take Bill to a musicale 
and introduce him as the “Duke.” 


Then to full stage parlor, the act fol- 
lowing the old idea. One of the girls 
plays a harp solo here and proves an 
excellent musician. The other woman, 
a large voluptuous blond, does the in- 
dignant mistress as Beatrice Diamond 
did. Back to “one” the blond solos a 
heavy classical number. She has a 
grand opera appearance, but the voice 
disappoints The blond 

change by adding a cloak and the 
other girl in Chinese garb followed by 
Farrel and Taylor, also Chinks, finish 
before a special Oriental drop. Dody 
plays a sax, the girl a piano accordion, 
while Mandy and the other woman 
vocalize “Hindustan.” Mandy does an 
abbreviated shimmie and all sing at 
the finish. The act is running too long 
and the woman’s solo might be 
dropped. The finish is there for any 
kind of audience and will land them 
solidly no matter what precedes it. 

Con. 


Wakes a 


Flagler and Malia. 
Piano and Songs. 
14 Mins.; One. 
23d St. 


Man and woman. She stays at piano 
during entire act. They have an easel 
on which signs are displayed and he 
goes in for character stuff. The first 
is a rube in duster and straw hat, “You 
Ought to Go and See the Women 
Swimmin’.”. The woman makes an 
awkward turn on the stool to remove 
a sign and it reads, “Our Friend the 
Swede.” The male in a tight fitting 
coat and a trick derby then solos “Sun- 
shine of Virginia,” using dialect. In 
same garb he sings “Oh Jenny,” and 
gets laughs with some distasteful man- 
nerisms. Then the sign informs us 
that the next is an “Uncalled for Solo” 
and the woman proves it with a piano 
solo of patriotic airs. The last is a 
dope fiend and “Rainbows” is the vo- 
cal vehicle delivered in a green spot a 
la Corse Payton, with pantomime of 
a “cokie” taking a “blow.” The woman 
is probably forced to removing her own 
signs by the stage hands’ 50 cents a 
performance ruling. The act enter- 
tained the Proctor audience, but is 
small time. 


Jack Reddy. 
Songs. 

15 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 

Jack Reddy opens with a sure-fire 
revised version of “Alcoholic Blues,” 
with a perfect “souse” personation ac- 
companying it. A ballad with which he 
seemed unfamiliar followed, only to 
be spoiled by an inane T. R. version 
follow-up. Instead of singing it as 
others do, Reddy recites the second 
verse and the extra chorus in “pome” 
form. Between his announcement of 
his attempt of a character personation 
and his making up, on the stage, he 
gagged a few annexing Al Herman’s 
drinking a lot of water gag about the 
liquid fountain being in front of an 
actress’ dressing boudoir, whose door 
was open. The characterization was a 
“coke” number, which brought him a 
recall for another poem, “Women.” 
Sure-fire small time feature as he 
stands. He has the ability to advance 
Depends on his material. Abel. 
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PALACE. 


While the current week’s Palace program 
runs far away from:the usual standard, prin- 
cipally through the absence of comedy, the 
how made a fairly good running vaudeville 
entertainment as it played Monday night—to 
a capacity house incidentally—and disclosed 
everal really marvelous things that come 
under the notice of the vaudeville observer 
only on occasional! instances. 

The most pronounced of these was the 
score rolled up by Eddie Foyer billed as “The 
Man With a Thousand Poems.” Foyer was 
given a snot on the bill, being in fourth 
position and following a sketch. He opens in 
a rather spacious suit, extremely large for 
his physique since it covers the khaki under- 
dressing. His introduction brought a string 
of really humorous lines through his im- 
pression of a hick waiter in a_ three-cent 
coffee house. This gave Foyer a flying start 
from which he leaped into a recitation of 
“Dan McGrew.”’ The introduction at first 
looked like the sound of his death knell, but, 


on the contrary, after Foyer had sucessfully 
a nated Dangero Dan the house gave 
reception that rattied the rafters. Aji 


the audience ) ct his next rec 
drew rt Old Man and Jim,’ and 
sion ther was no doubt of h 


mark. But a few months back a small time 


ture, Foyer has permanently insured his 
I ime connection with his Palace engage- 
ment, for while he may have goaled the small 
t é n¢ Ss one might naturally ex- 


ect he floored th Palace gathering for 


Dressler i the topliner, offered a 


routine of comedy stories and recita 
tions, closing with “The Working Girl,’’ one 
of her established members. That finesse, so 
noticeable in those of the old school of acting 


and iat delicate touch of showmanship in 
the registration of the various points, 


stands 

out conspicuously in Miss Dressler’s stag: 
behavior She knows how to handle any 
nd of audience, keeps them continuously 

t} proper spirit nd leaves them at the 


pscychological moment. Her success Mondaf 
night was decidedly pronounced. 


The Yip, Yip Yaphankers opened with 


FY k Melino leading the aggregation, but 
the gathering was far too small at this hour 
to give the ex-service men their just due. In 
the econd spot came the Four Harmony 
Kings, well named, for this quartet of 


Ethopians dispense a specie of harmony that 
any quartet would do well to boast of. And 
with “Prohibition Blues” to a gmart orches- 
tration, they were promptly insured for the 
evening. They also do the caliope number, 
getting harmonious chords from the “bit” 
that may be equaled but never topped. It’s 
a great combination. ee 
Joseph E. Bernard in “Who Is She” did 
the sketch honors, and from his opening 
laugh was never in doubt. Mr. Bernard is a 
lever chap, shoots his punches over in proper 
style and is excellently supported by his 
werking partner, an attractive looking blonde 
who does much to keep the tension at the 


roper angle. They rolled up their usual 
core, 
After Foyer came ‘Kiss Me,” the Fried- 


lander-Herbert production that looks like a 
million dollars in class, barring the prin- 
cipals, The latter, while evidencing some 


improvement, run so far back of the pro- 
duction in ability, the contrast is harmful. 
fhe wardrobe carries the outfit. over with the 
efforts of Dorothea Sadler getting the best 
returns. : 

The Lightner Girls and Alexander opened 
the second part, following the Topical Comedy 
reel, one of the best numbers on the program. 
This feature is developing into a standard 
vaudeville attraction with its comedy refer- 
ences to timely topics culled from the Literary 
Digest. The Lightners have some new num- 
bers, with the comedienne doing much to in- 
sure the success of the specialty. 

Bernard and Duffy were in the next to 
closing spot, but the going was somewhat 
rough for the couple, undoubtedly one of the 
best two-man acts on the current bills, The 
dancing finale earned them a fair hand, but 
they did a genuine “flop” in the preceding 
section, the spot and the type of the earlier 
turns mitigating against their chances. This 
is no reflection on their ability, however, for 
they can measure any audience under normal 
circumstances. 

Gygi and Vadie closed, aided by Nora Nor- 
man at the piano. The house was onthe 
move continually during their stay. Wynn. 


RIVERSIDE. 


The show ran minus a legitimate head- 
liner, that because Charles King was threat- 
ened with water on the knee due to a baé 
wrench while trying out his new act last 
week. The accident apparently did not be- 
come known until Monday morning, and there 
was a scramble to replace him. Although 
the Keith office has declared against the cus- 
tom, Nat Nazzaro, Jr., was called upon to 
double from the Royal. King’s injury was 
announced from the stage, when it was said 
that he might not be able to appear for some 


weeks, He was to show in the Hassard 
Short act, “Dream §Stars,’’ which drew at- 
tention at the r-cent |: ambs’ Gambol. Young 
Nazzaro was given the topline billing, the 
bottom line being splii between Ben Welch 
and Ivan Banko®, 

Monday had a balmy summer’s evening’ 


nd a goodly crowd was in, not so good as 
might have bee considering the blessed re- 
lief from the dog-gfon dog weather of last 
eek. Some of the uptowners who beat it 
hence over the Fourth probably were afraid 
to venture back to town While the opening 
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nounced enough to hurt a very good play 
y and Lester Sheehan have 
looking dance act. 


acts did well enough, the going was kickless 


injected some 
freedom into his work that Miss Regay 
corking good dancer, 


accompanied with 


the oihers, and what he 


hich he did more while 





for quite awhile, 


improved by adding something 








the monolog certainly 


and Swan did nicely with a juggling that con- 


Beautiful filled the opening 
he should have 


KEITH’S BOSTON. 

Boston, July 9. 
cannot help wondering after seeing the 
Monday night, as to whether or not it 1s 
business to book a grand opera star, es- 
a male singer, for a tour of the vau- 
deville houses during the summer, when it is 
necessary for the singer to use heavy material 
io do his best work and when it does not seem 
though audiences are 
but light stuff. 
the Chicago Opera Company, 
headed the bill this week 
this trend of thought. 


familiar Hassard Short playlet, 


while acceptable, 
He giggled at 
playfulness, which may be the way he feels Ciccolini, principal 
Short is reported writing a new 


and it will probably be is responsibje for 


For a few minutes at 
the Monday night show it looked as though the 
worst possible disgrace for a Boston audience 
It looked as though Cic- 
would be allowed to leavVe the stage 
singing but three numbers. 
opening numbers were heavy, 
“Prison Aria’’ 
by Massanet. 


filled the spot with nothing te spare. 
and Geneva closed the show with 
“Midair Dancing.” 
ing when the girl said “more than one has 
Since they chatter throughout 
should be looked after. 
man’s work is exceptionally clever, not alone 
in the dance steps but the nervy back somer- 
sault at the finish. 

the headliner being out the 
show shaped up nicely. 


KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, July 9. 


Some started due to occur. 


oe Sar ae the first one 
and the second 
Then Ciccolini followed 
this up by “Until,” by Sanderson, which he 
He then bowed himself off 
applause wasn’t 
show-stopping 


as to Ciccolini 


vaudeville to attract one 
the thermometer doing its 
hit the highwater mark, but it can be said 
attempt to boost this 
that it always lives up to its trademark of 
“The Coolest Place in Town.” 

There was a slight break 
Monday, and the evening show was played to 
a well filled house, and with the audience in 
responsive mood, 
that the show, 
drawing power, 
very good summer season entertainer. 
were plenty of laughs distributed along with 
more than the usual applause. 


scored his hit 
In fact he hit some notes in 


‘Mother Machree”’ 
of the evening. 


seemed to be what should be expected of a 
tenor singer, although of course his voice was 
heard to better advantage 
and heavier numbers. 


the three first 
It does seem that dur- 
the summer months, especially in a mu- 
such as Boston 
would appreciate 
opera singer would not be 


in the weather 


ter months there would be plenty of concerts 
for him to sing at. 


and there you 
Cieccolini was 
and heavily advertised, 
who followed him on the bill, really held that 
entertainment 


enabled William L. 
Regina Connelli to score a great comedy hit 
considered one 


to please the house. 
Whether it was the way the principals played frequently enough to be anything but new, and 
it or, maybe the weather, there did not seem 
is something about this pair which makes 


There are many good lines.and 


Bonita is good to look upon, 


those performances 
Hearn and the combination taken altogether is 


ViEw 


very good. They are using their new act, for more. Then Bob Hall stepped onto the 


















































































































“The Reviewsical Comedy Couple.” Stage a . ‘ os 
The Eddy Duo opened the snew. The girl 23 pao ge AN — completely for ee 

in the act does most of the work on the wire the show. The closing et an nonore of 

and she does it well. Her partner, however, and Girl (New \ ar" the eee ayes | Earl 

Is pectacular ii those tunts he does per- added three vo ing ladi re hie njoist aving 

form and the act aS an opener is high class. ing Although in the l< ne yr ormer Cra 

Krank Mullane llows this pair in the No. the house and scored neat): ws they held 

2 position. He, tortunately, has a brand ol » BCA, Fred, 


entertainment to offer +h would take the Y 
secee intone waich would take the * HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 


pouohograph ut on ' 
- , ISD painter at the 














tage and recited the ame torie and ang achieved gui 2 . variem Opera House 
the same songs lhat he did. Irish and Jewish lobby t) pee _ -_ t fk r upon entering the 
tories, of the old sure-fire hit hool, and a ome artistic Mm Be gen irated by the sight of 
couple of Irish songs. Allies rhe a; os wo! of the flags of the 
Ernest Evan and hi associate artists, names en. thn a on pain ed over the artists’ i 
the same being four girls who are quite fine it makes auite > ta Pines the outside display and i 
in their respective roles of dancer, singer, ¢ ag pee S Sash. All of which means 
violinist and pianist, are in three position that Peace Jabiie nt run out of Jubilees and + 
Evans introduces the act by a song which Harlem's. ue fad week has been added to 
deals principally with his joy at not being a It’s oo: eds festivals in vaudeville, 
“buck private’ in the army any more, and aia sega ee good show too, and as usual Pax 
then telling how he thinks the audience will ang as is ouse was heavy Monday night, 
like his giri The audience did like the girls ad is usual at this house there was seme- 
and furthermore they liked Evans aiter he got conten hu the nature of a surprise for the /bar- 
that little speech-song off his chest. He doe and Pg ptm dirk it was the Police Glee ‘Club 
several dances with Ora Deane, who is fail 89 uae — the appiau e hit of the evening. 
to look upon and who also dances well, Hstell ming ry mone’ , PP rs invaded Sol’s sanctum and 
McNeal a the oloist also got over big and ple yup ¢ pte in. be allowed to sing_and sell tickets a 
Gertrude Ov! a 0D VidOllni and Mildr a ty ‘Me Police I leld Day at § nes Pshead Bay . 
Rite as t pianist perlormed just a well shan OS, and old ticket nearly as well as a 
ybody could Wisa Lor. \ piendid iittie aah wast d a Darn “ dicks were on sixth te 
afta ‘ . follewed by Farrell, Taylor and Co 
Ashley and Skipper were one of the big hit at pote yy Phd, were a young riot : 
of the evening \ pair that are bubbling over ay, aa Et 1 panel Stanton maintained the high 
with personality, who have a smooth running hate ret pp pag heavily following. These 
act they aimost topped the show. pKIppel fc r shear dint hed oo —e & preduction and 
knows how to sing ballads, and he sung “Kain They have pe be fad the Cia of the bill 
bow: in a way that made one feel like chas the bit ; proved steadily in delivery and r 
ing them himself. He aiso sang “Kisses” as it Of Stepping at the finish rounds out 
hasn't been sung here belore this season. And > Phe Phares i berformance 
Abhley with hi parodit on these populal with @ Saad “Owatts gave the show a start 
numbers injected the humor into the act. club y thee +d routing of single, double, and trio 
Sylvia Jason and William Haig, using tor nine waders -, One of the passing tricks is = 
material “The Book of Vaudville,’’ an excuse i Bin te & baroon, then a pipe from the mouth 
for them to show what they are capable of fj fe comic who stands between the line of 
doing as singers, dancers and imitators, were 7 law apd Cs , 
a real hit. A pair that gives one the feél the awe : amp ell were second and lifted 
ing of gazing ob unrestrained youth, they d Fy r mightly. They are still using 
have picked tueir material with care and shoot eran} x a and make it sound like a new 
it over with speed. ‘The act is nicely costumed tinder as they handle it Both girls are 


lianists .s > eamiin Ths 
and fuli stage is used for the entire perform- ts and can vyocalize pleasingly, They 


; have some classy wardrobe ; ; ; a 
ance, pearance m kee’ the Are € and this plus ap- a 
Jimmy Lucas, who was supposed to come in deville. They m a sure thing for vau- a 
the next place with his act, did not show at the p on ; ‘ ot i humerous bows. 
Monday night performance, and Grace De i. hie ie and it is atill - . ‘in ne ie his old ve« 
5 } ) n rs ises ¢ log, a ‘ Pod aking em laugh ar 
was pencilied in. he uses a monolog, nd a the small time. Loder he hear tp augh around 
good one, combining personality wilh some ling bis Dutch dial 1aS hard work throt- . 
fine comedy stuff, and she got over very well now and then ap and it creeps in every 
Pencilled in, as she was, and with such an credulity of a EK oy MR. : oe strain the : 
an 4 ifer che e t " ry . « > cr ca rat ari ar. 
act _to olfer he i entitled to every bit ol the Harlem it was plac d a lering, but at 
credit that can be given tor getting away as jv, wor) as piaced just right and got ae 
well as she did. ; Hampton and Blake wit! : 
ibe show is closed by the Four Sensational audios a ake with the girl in the 
aut nce f , cha " 
Boises, a matter of fact acrobatic act, with i 1 | . het 4 rs Hamptte opening as 
wr Dp , igie, Ollowed, Checkers sts ‘ 
tour people in it. ' Ger cers stall has the 
, 11 " JO eantiy ave j air at . 
The house was rather late in filling up Mon- ; fans ae b. an in — hair and retains his 
at i ae . ‘ na . ‘ he *2 , ery, 10ughH now divorce ‘ 
Gay Sn sper ta > _ go ees ~ ‘eu portion of hi former moni rn trom . 
finish, however, and even though it was a bit with the girl who is seated in'a’t le crossfires 
muggy and the town was laboring under its invites her to join h eated in a box and finally eRe 
first Monday prohibition handicap it did not though the id J iim on ty platform. Al- ap 
aaan ave ny . e patronage “VS > 1d@€@ is ancient the dialog is “| : 
‘ i any eff é nage. alc 
eem to have any e: ct on the patronage and they hold\ interest. Thee ‘1 is bright 
And, lest we forget, allow us to mention there ity tne qontn ctrent 3 ey had no trouble : 
was but one reference to the Willard-Vemp ‘ease ‘ - ” Whit et bunch. P 4 + } 
ey fight and no reference to the visit of the - ey =r follo aol lite, the magician and the 4 
R-34 to this country. Len Libbey. : , owed, It is a novel frame up, the 


lke woman remaining at the piano while the 
FIFTH AVENUE man introduces some of the best palming seen 
= in ages. He is a clever showman and the turn 

was a welcome addition to the bill. 


Aicxander Sparks and Co, (New Act 
) L . ‘ d s), fol- 
lowed by the feature picture, closed. Con, 


Monday night was an ideal theatre night 
for this time of the year, and the Fifth Ave- 
nue held almost a capacity house before 
eight. o’clock. As the evening progressed the ne 
rear of the theatre filled up, but there was AMERICAN ROOF. p 
lacking the usual line of standees. The show Four new acts on thi : . 
aa t hovk . wi ; . x ; : 8 nine-ac 
was a corking one, with a distinct leaning and Calaine and Rice ane aay ill, Dolly 
toward comedy. As a matter of fact there two tufus in the order ssa e ‘ e first 
hohoyen ie ceriline Inches a ran ny act hereabouts and both on the same song-and- 

Following a series of picture news views dance-couple order. Jack Reddy opening the 
Mabel Burke sang a number that was about ‘°°C00d half and Patrick and Otto (formerly 
rate " . . known as Patrick and Rose 
as poor a lyrical demonstration as far as the The latest Mack § ) next to closing, 
chorus went as anything that has been heard now to a Fe memes’ effusion opened the 
in a long time. Five lines of the chorus jirgiy camouflage Progen og could not en, 
ste , » -gs > ex sei T scarcity. 
start off with the same expression. The Juggling Nelson, on third, he : 
chances are that the only reason that Miss , comedy bits’ sinc oh 1as added some 

selecte as cause re , 8 since last see 
Burke selec ted it was because there was a only inerensed his value of yest — has 
movie to go with it, and as song movies are the more. That boy jae aa Pe : a 
et Renres shee Cars, sey oe 6 Ford and Goodridge, the third song and Pin 

The Van Cellos were ‘the opening act of se bill, by no means the last, pleased. 
the show proper. The man is a marvel with Norton 7 — cycle is a gem. Came qi 
his feet. His risley work is most excellent‘and (oi, yanist, HE yy Ke Bee ge piano ac- q 
his manner of achieving comedy delightful. The 5)... nifty stepping ith 4 b ooo ntion with 
‘ ience ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ y ic ‘ ye a ol i » 
audience got many a laugh from his work. the similar brand had toon wos acts of 
The,woman in the turn making three changes Spanish and Coster numb _preceded them. 

—— Lg hey ~ ome se furnish ery usually accompanied by wnot little pau tan - 
ay = net spans & SONS two. oe magne osg and accentuated feet stamping, but that is ; 
that she does nothing. William Cutty with excuse for the man’s nerne 1g. no 55 9 
his combination of piano playing, songs and number of atisabane rr = ge great : 
—. ao = gates 7 gg Bly also attempts some vocalizing, which ‘Should 

mee Mtg ! + a orgs late 5 ' be left to the man, as he is the bette bi 

but it was really “My Wild Irish Rose” that of the two. Th ‘cue hea oe warbier 
d f stands is some- 








earned the greatest applause. 
1 a nae what y - eeene ‘7h, 
Green, and Parker in “At the Station’’ were ' it too long, and the entire ‘‘Ziegy-Dil- 


Ppinys . es al at ingham’’ number could be elim{ 2 = 
laugh preducers from the very start, and a , , liminated to ad - 

with the advent of this pair S tanats hound pévantean The act is heading the bill, but 

in the audience got under way and help things bill very super-abundance of hoofing on the 
along. His laugh was so pronounced it even ree pred rn S any outstanding features of the 
broked up the team several times. Billy a making itself evident. One thing is 
Tracey and Dorothy Wah! (New Acts) offered pretty clear—the gaudy and numerable cos- 
a pleasing little piano and song melange that tumes. [hey should headline around the 


was strongest when Tracey was on the job, present time. 


even though he does not seem to be fully at ; After Reddy's Te umal of the vaude, fol- 
ease as yet when working on the stage pace "ewe arses Dorothy Richmond and 
The big laughing hit of the show was the 0. offered ai fairly entertaining sketch. 
Downstairs on the bill posters the turn is 


sketch George Kelly and Co. (New Acts) are 


offering. billed as a playlet, “A Friend in Need,” by 


The Four Haley Sisters were another clean Harry 8. Sheldon, with J. Morrill Morrison a 
up. The girls stepped into the affections of in the cast Mr. Morrison, the man essaying y 
the audience with their first number, and the wealthy artist, presumably, bears the ae 
from then on it was easy going for them. brunt of the lines, reads them the best and ‘ 
The long, lean, lanky girl of the four tries for is on the stage throughout. In fact, it would P 
comedy at all times, and lands effectively be only fair that Mr, Morrison be the only ies 


When they had finished the house was asking (Continued on page 26.) i’ 
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DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 
Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 








1493 Breadway (Putnam Bullding), New York 
WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 
State-Lake Theatre Building, Chicago 


CHICAGO 
Hippodrome 


Doherty Kento 
Larose & Langs 
Andrus & Gé 
Folsom & Brown 
Bert Howard 
Golem Tr 


3 Jupiters 
Frawley & Louise 
Ed & Joe Smith 
Shrapnel Dodgers 
Dwyer & Mae 
DES MOINES, IA. 
EKmpress 
Roberts ‘Trio 
Girls from Dixiel’d 
Nell Elsing Co 
Frank Devoe Co 
2d half 
a t Puppets 
Lydstrom Emersor 
“Poughkeepsie’ 
Clay Crouch 
8S Whirlwinds 
DULUTH 
Grand 
Staniey & Lea 
Bob White 
“Fashions a la Carte” 
Lee & Bennett 
3 Melvin Bros 
2d half 
Taketa Bros 
Singing 3 
Hodge Podge 6 
Nixon & Sans 


LaVine Trio 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Erber’s 


The Patricks 

Fox & Ingraham 

Frank Barton 
2d half 

J C Mack Co 

Touretti 


Lunnette Sis 


2d half 
Bimbe & James 
Fred: } ®& Van 
| ing ertainers 
Three to fill) 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
sill Hicks 
Swiss Song Birds 
Smith & Lawrence 
Mabel Fonda Trio 
Palace 
Morris Baboons 
Bell & Wood 
McLain Gates Co 
Alf Ripon 
Mme Bianca Co 
2d half 
Trio 
Spanish Trio 
iurray PopkKOva 
Christie & Bennett 
i Jolly Jesters 
ST. LOUIS 
Grand 
Davis 


Rainbow 


Bert 
Rainbow & Mohawk 
Lucy Gillette Co 
Hal & Francis 
Royal Hawaiian 4 
Tom Mahoney 
Jolly Wild Co 
Jenks & Allen 
Rialto 
Smiths Animals 
Touretti 
Frank Halls Co 
J C Mack Co 
Lunnette Sis 
2d half 

The Sterlings 
Fox & Ingraham 
Petty Fredericks Co 
Fred Elliott 
“Old Time Darkies” 

Skydome 

Blondys 





GRANITE CITY, LaFrance Bros 
ILL, (One to fill) 
Washington rank Barton 
(13) 2 Kerrs 
The Patricks Smiths Animals 
TOURING ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


MADGE MAITLAND 


WITH THE MEGAPHONE WALLOP 





Billy Kilgarde 
(14-16) 
“Old Time Darkies”’ 
Lezlie & Monde 
(17-19) 
2 Blondys 
Gus Erdman 
MEMPHIS 
Orpheum 
2 Careltons 
Betty Fredericks 
Miller & Rainey 
2 Kerrs 
2d half 
Wendell Hail 
Anna Vivian Co 
Ferro & Coulter 
Worden Bros 
MILWAUKEE 
Palace 
Juggling D’Ahrmo 
Castle & Davis 
Choy Heng Wa Tr 
(Three to fill) : 


ST. PAUL 

Palace 
Rainbow Trio 
Murray & Popkova 
“Poughkeepsie” 
Christie & Bennett 
Hodge Podge 6 

2d half 
Norris Baboons 
Bell & Wood 
McLain Gates Co 
Mme Bianca Co 
(One to fill) 

WINNIPEG 

Strand 
Mossman & Vance 
Rusticating Misses 
Miller & King 
(One to fill) 

d half 
Kayle & Koyne 
Conrad & Janis 
3 Beauties 
Taylor Triplets 


MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 
American 
*Edna Lee 
Binns & Bert 
Cook & Vernon 
“Somewhere in Fr” 
*Ernest Hiatt 
*Pearl Sandelier Co 
Frazer Bunce & H 
Chyo & Chyo 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Ziras 
Rose & Shaw 
*Brindamour 
*June Mills Co 
*Summer Girls Fall 
Guys 
Ferdinand 
Ronair & Ward 
Sen Francis Murphy 
*Rainbow Girls 
Victoria 
Marlo & Duffy 
Ford & Goodrich 
Hugh Norton Co 
Patrick & Otto 
S & M Hughes 
2d half 
Suzanna & Ernest 
Jack Reddy 
O Handworth Co 
Carson & Willard 
Equillo Bros 
Lincoln Square 
Smiletta Sis 


Bert Walton 
Ronair & Ward 
Durkin Girls 
Rainbow Girls 
half 
3 Lordens 
Pisano & Bingham 
Hugh Norton Co 
Armstrong & James 
Norton Sher Co 
Greeley Square 
Juggling Nelson 
2 Misfits 
Gertrude Ros, 
Maurice Samuels Co 
Baker & Rogers 
Oklahoma 4 
2d half 
Aerial LaVails 
Collins & Lee 
Ernest Hiatt 
Regan & Jordan 
Frazer Bunce & H 
S & M Hughes 
Delancey Street 
*Suzanne & Ernest 
Annette Dare 
Lang & Shaw 
O Handworth Co 
Pisano & Bingham 
3 Maxim Girls 
2d half 
Edna Lee 
Baker & Rogers 
Chas Deland Co 
3 Rozellas 





E. HEMMENDINGER “ 


JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Jewelers to the Professien 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


Tel. John 8&7! 





Marlo & Duffy 
(One to fill) 


National 
*Collins & Lee 
Regan & Jordan 
Conroy & O'Donnell 
Harishima Bros 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Smiletta Sis 
Quinn & DeRex 
Mauri Samuels Co 

& Green 

Orpheum 
Ziras 
Rose & Shaw 
June Mills Co 
*Martin & Courtney 
Tabor & Green 
Norton Sher Co 

2d half 
Aldine & Wright 
2 Misfits 
Gertrude Rose 
Pearl Sandelier Co 
Hawthorne & Cook 
3 Maxims 

Boulevard 
The Parshleys 
Quinn & DeRex 
Capt Kidder Co 
Carson & Willard 
3 Lordens 

2d half 
M Whitman Boys 
Cook & Vernon 
“Somewhere in Fr” 
(Two to fill) 


Avenue B 
Juggling DeLisle 
Frank Ward 
Metropolitan Trio 
Bard & Bann 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Callahan Bros 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
“Harmless Bug” 
Al B White 
(One to fill) 


BROOKLYN 
Metropolitan 
LeVeaux 
Josephine Leonhardt 
Summer Girls Fall G 
Armstrong & James 
(One to fill) 


2d half 
The Brightons 
Ford & Goodrich 
Capt Kidder Co 
Patrick & Otto 
Oklahoma 4 


Palace 
Adonis & Dog 
Al B White 
(Three to fill) 


2d half 
Bennington & Scott 
Sampson & Douglas 
Metropolitan Trio 
Bard & Benn 
Harishima Bros 
Fulton 
Aldine & Wright 
3 Rozellas 
Brady & Mahoney 
M Whitman Boys 


2d half 
Juggling Nelson 
Tyler & Crolius 
Wheeler & Potter 
Durkin Girls 


DeKalb 
Ferdinand 
Sampson & Douglas 
Wheeler & Potter 
Equillo Bros 
Hawthorne & Cook 
2d half 
The Parshleys 
Lang & Shaw 
Martin & Courtney 
Conroy & O’Donnell 
Chyo & Chyo 
Warwick 
O K Legal 
Weston & Peggy 
Peggy Brooks 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Mimic World 
(One to fill) 


rice 


Tabor 


Wiki Bird 
Rodman & Wells 
Milloy Keough Co 
4 Hicky Sis 

2d half 
Dolly & Calome 
Norah Allen Co 
Al Taylor 
Ferraros 
(One to fill) 


BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 
P George 
Harmon & Harmon 
Cook & Oatman 
Morris & Weston 
Techow’s Cats 


BIRMINGHAM 


Bijou 
Wright & Narl 
Filo Ring 
Thorndike & Curran 
Murphy & White 


Hanlon & Clifton 

2d half 
Wiki Bird 
Romand & Wells 
Milloy Keough Co 
4 Hickey Sis 


BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Kruzo 
Tabor & McGowan 
**“Poor Jim” 
Neil McKinley 
Paul & Pauline 
2d half 
Louise & Carmen 
Nellie Moore 
Douglas Family 
Manning Fealy & K 
Reddington & Grant 
(One to fill) 
CHICAGO 
MeVickers 
Sherman & Rose 
Knowles & Hurst 
John O’Mally 
Fagg & White 
Jerome & Albright 
3 Rogals 
FALL RIVER 
Bijou 
Louise & Carmen 
Nellie Moore 
Douglas Family 
Manning Fealy & K 
Reddington & Grant 
2d half 
Kruzo 
Tabor & McGowan 
“Poor Jim” 
Neil McKinley 
Paul & Pauline 
HAMILTON 
Loew 
Smith & Tosel 
Hinkel & May 
Montana 6 
Carl McCullough 
Lipton’s Monkeys 


HOBOKEN 
Loew 
Mimic World 
half 
Peggy Brooks 
Fields & Wells 
The Ferraros 
(Two to &ll) 


MEMPHIS 
Lyceum 
Fred Pero 
Hall & Tyson 
Stylish Four 
Dudley Douglas 
Carl Eugene Tr 
2d half 
Wright & Narl 
Flo Ring 
Thorndike & Curran 
Murphy & White 
Hanlon & Clifton 
MONTREAL 
Loew 
Whitney’s Dolls 
Connolly & Francis 
Herbert Brooks Co 
Hudler Stein & P 
Danse Fantasies 
NEW ORLEANS 
Crescent 
Gaynell & Mack 
Maude Kellar 
laF & Kennedy 
McC & Irving 


Arc Bros 
2d half 
Fred Pero 


Hall & Tyson 
Stylish Four 
Dudley Douglas 
Carl Eugene Tr 


NEW ROCHELLE 
Bennington & Scott 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
Frank Bush 

2d half 
Frank Ward 
Weston & Peggy 


PALISADE PARK 
Holden 
Fuji Japs 
Leach LaQuinlan 3 
Casting Lannys 
PITTSBURGH 
Lyceum 
8 Ambler Bros 
Goetz & Duffy 
Chalfonte Sis 
Great Howard 
(One to fill) 
PROVIDENCE 
Emery 
Keene & Foxworth 
Lillian Ruby 
Arthur DeVoy & C 
Thos Potter Dunne 
Nettie Carroll Tr 
2d half 
F & E Carmen 
Harrison & Burr 
Henshaw & Avery 
Ward & King 
Exposition Jub 4 
PRINGFIELD 
MASS. 
Broadway 
F & E Carmen 
Harrison & Burr 
Henshaw & Avery 
Ward & King 
Exposition Jub 4 
2d half 
Keene & Foxworth 
Lillian Ruby 
Arthur DeVoy Co 
Thos Potter Dunne 
Nettie Carroll Tr 


TORONTO 


Younge 
Marshall & Welton 
Fred Weber Co 
Long & Ward 
Armstrong & Smith 
Julian Hall 
Kimawa Japs 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Pantages 
(12-15) 
(Same bill 
Anaconda 16: 
soula 17) 
Bell & Eva 
Angell & Fuller 
Ziegler Twins Co 
Creamer Barton &5 
“Her Let Shoulder” 
Florence Rayfield 
CALGARY 
Pantages 
Imperial Quintet 
Ray & Emma Dean 
Ray Conlin 
3 Romanoff Sis 
Little Lambs 
DENVER 
Pantages 
Gautier’s Toyshop 
Fox & Britt 
Willard@’s Fantasy 
Rookie Lewis 
Harry Tsuda 
J&R Moy 
EDMONTON 
Pantages 
Jarvis Revue 
Canfield & Rose 
Porter J White Co 
Morak Sis 


plays 
Mis- 


Anita Arliss 
Al Wohlman 
GT. FALLS 
Pantages 
(15-16) 
(Same bill plays 
Helena 17) 
Joe Jackson 


Bobbie Henshaw 
The Shattucks 
Rialto Quartet 
Gilrain Dancers 
Gaylord & Herron 
LOS ANGELES 
Pantages 
Lucy Valmont Co 
Rucker & Winfred 
Martha Russell Co 
Tom Kelly 
Cp Dick’s Jazz Band 
Hall & Guilla 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
“Honeymoon Inn” 
Shaw & Bernard 
Karemka Duo 
Murry Livingston 
Austin & Delaney 
Rials 
S & A Beverly 
Monroe & Grant 


REGINA 
Pantages 
(14-16) 
(Same bill 
Saskatoon 
Golden Tr 
Marie Fitzgibbon 
LeGrohs 
Chisholm & Breen 
Panama Trio 
Dorsch & Russell 
SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
Denishawn Dancers 
Raines & Goodrich 
Gordon & Day 
Stampede Riders 
Eddie Ross 


plays 
17-19) 


Jimmy Britt 
SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
Caites Bros 
Race & Edge 


Ruth St Denis Co 
Joe Reed 
Alice Teddy 
Abrams & 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Anderson’s Revue 
Kajiyama 
F & J Smith 
Helen Jackley 
Hager & Goodwin 
Rhooda & Crompton 
SEATTLE 
Pantages 
Noveity Minstrels 
The Cromwells 
“Submarine F7” 
Argo & Va Sis 


Co 
John 


Juliet Dika 

Green & Pugh 
SPOKANE 
Pantages 


Brosins & Brown 
Stewart & Olive 
“Helio People Hello” 
Ball & West 
Richard the Great 
Dorothy Lewis 
TACOMA 
Pantages 
Empire Quartet 
Leila Shaw Co 
Cliff Clark 
Nadell & Follette 
Daiz Monks 
Joe Fanton Co 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Pantages 
Primrose Mins 
Revue De Luxe 





ILKA MARIE DEEL 


In “TEARS” 


Featured on Pantages Circuit 





OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Will Morris 
Victoria 4 . 
Maidie DeLong 
Stever & Lovejoy 
Harris & Mannion 
“Some Baby” 
OGDEN 
Pantages 
(17-19) 
Beh Linn 
J G Sparks Co 
Minnetti & Sedelli 
Dorothy Roy 
Klass & Termini 
PORTLAND 
Pantages 
Kelly Field Players 
Joe Darcy 


4 Rennees 
Lawrence & Edwards 
Booth & Leander 
LeRoy & Dresner 
Singer’s Midgets 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
Pantages 
Amoros & Obey 
Song & Dance Rev 
Bert Melrose 
Meyers & Weaver 
Betty Brooks 


Uyeno Japs 
Clyde Cook 
Venetian Gypsies 
Silber & North 
Lady Alice’s Pets 
La Petite Elva 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
Fritchie 
Uimark Brink & H 
S Miller Kent Co 
Eva Munster 
4 Naesses 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Prince 
Pedrini & Monks 
Walzer & Dyer 
Chas Lindholm Co 
Trovato 
Bards 
MUSKOGEER, OKLA. 
Broadway 
(13-14) 
Duval & Lee 


Irene Trevitt 
3 Weston Girls 
Murray & Volek 
“Miss 1920” 
SAN ANTONIO 
Royal 
T & G Florenze 
Julia Gifford 
Valentine Vox 
Mei Kiee 
“Oh Baby Boy” 
WACO, TEX. 
Orpheum 
Duval & Lee 
Irene Trevitt 
3 Weston Girls 
Murray & Voelk 
“Miss 1920” 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT 


San Francisce 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 
(13-15) 

De Witt Stross & D 

Wilson & Wilson 
Gus Henderson 
(16-18) 
The Newmans 
Mowatt & Mullen 
Dora Dean Sunbeams 
FRESNO 
Hippodrome 
Dora Dean Sunbeams 
Variety Four 
Luckie & Yost 
Claire Co 





2d half 
Adams Trio 
Fitch Cooper 
Abyssinian Trio 
(Others to fill) 
LONG BEACH 
Hippodrome 
3 Musical Queens 
Garcinetti Bros 
Claire Hansen Co 
Eugene & Kindler 
Fred La Reine Co 
2d half 
Mareena Nevarra & M 
Stone & Manning 
Variety 4 





Malettes Mantkins 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Casino 


(Sunday opening) 
Lowrys Dogs 
Hill & Rose 
Hal Johnson Co 
Nick Hufford 
Whirlwind Gypsies 
Hugh Johnson 
HMippodreme 
(Sunday opening) 
Ingalls & Duffield 
Hans Hanke 
Three Gay Sis 
Hal Davis Co 


Plunkett & Romaine 
Bijou Circus 
Drenno & Goodwin 
LOS ANGELES 
Hippodrome 
Chief Blue Cloud & W 
Stone & Manning 
Alma Grant Co 
Mareena Nevarra & M 
Davis & Evelyn 
Marlettes Manikins 
2d half 
Gus Henderson 
De Witt Stross & D 
Wilson & Wilson 
Claire Hansen Co 


Great Arnesen Co Toozonian Arabs 
SACRAMENTO Bob Brown ; 
Hippodrome STOCKTON 
Arthur Davids Hippodrome 
Allen & Moore The Newmans 


“Days Long Ago” 
Abyssinian Trio 
Mowatt & Mullen 
Fitch Cooper 
Ioleen Sis 


Keno & Wayne 
Arthur Rigby 
Fox Benson Co 

2d half 
Armstrong & Neville 


Wintergarden 4 2d half 
Jack & Eva Arnold Arthur Davids 
Mann & Malloy Allen & Moore 
Bally Ho Trio Keno & Wayne 
SAN DIEGO Arthur Rigby 


Fox Benson Co 
TAFT, CAL. 
Hippodrome 

13 


Hippodrome 
Mabel Killeen 
Plunkett & Romaine 
York & Marks 
Great Arnesen Co 
Bijou Circus 


Drenno & Goodwin 
Aerial Smiths 


2d haif (18-19) 
Chief Biue Cioud & W Luckie & Yost 
Alma Grant Co Dora Dean Sunbeams 
Florence Bell Co The Newmans 


& Kindier Mowatt & Mullen 


SHOW REVIEWS. 


(Continued from page 25.) 


Kugene 


ured member of the company, with the 

nan next in order according to ability 

Richmond dees the least and her “act- 

iy is mediocr Marlo and Duffy closed. 
Abel. 


was rosy at the Hamilton Mon- 
including attendance and the pro- 
ram Ch lobby rtisements anent the 
current showing of the English R-34 landing 
t Mineola, may have caused more attendance 
than usual for a summer’s night. Murray 
Bennett, next to closing,. had them in an up- 
" and easily could have entertained longer. 
After taking an encore, the crowd evinced a 
urther desir: Carron and Farnum opened 
w, offering a comedy acrobatic routine, 
of the ordinary type. Octavio, billed as the 
voice vocalist,’’ also held the patrons. 
ms an excellent attraction, really 
f } ng the audience at times. Regal and 
Mack in “The Book Store’’ were on No. 3 and 
have comedy aplenty to carry them for an in- 
definite run. The couple execute some very 
eraceful dancing. Spencer and Rose registered 
solidly, and the Pollykoff Trio closed the show. 
Texas Guinan in “The She-Wolf,” film, con- 
cluded the entertainment for the evening, fol- 
lowing current events, with many walkouts. 


Everything 
aay evenl 


3 
auyve 





23D STREET. 


Seven acts and the usual pictures comprised 
the bill at the Proctor downtown house the 
first half, with four of the acts in “one,” The 
attendance was all that could be expected with 
the down stairs portion well filled and the 
balcony showing some empties. 

Milo who is exhibiting a tendency to labor 
this summer, grabbed the hit of a rather weak 
bill that played very small timey. The tramp 
comic has wisely trimmed down his monolog 
and sticks to the imitations and singing. His 
opening was a surprise to this audience and 
his imitations of animals, freight trains, etc., 


put him away solid. 

Mullaly, McCarthy and Co., the company 
being Lois Howell, were next in favor wit 
their maternity hospital sketch. It is a dandy 
idea, but misses being a big timer through 
faulty production and the overplaying of one 
of the trio as the anxious husband about to 
become a father. The other father to be, a 
wealthy business man, is very well Played, end 
the nurse gives an acceptable performance. 
The act lacked atmosphere. The house set 
is all wrong, in fact the only thing suggestive 
of a hospital is the nurse’s uniform and 2 
sign labeled silence. They were third with 
Flagler and Malia (New Acts) following. 

Holliday and Willette on fifth entertained 
mainly through the likable personality of the 
man. They use a special drop and Holliday 
as a cop responds to the widow’s telephone 
call for a protector. This slight plot is utilized 
to drape the first part of the turn on. Later 
they make a quick change to evening clothes 
and he gets some laughs trying to dance with 
tight trousers. The talk is bright and the 
act is a pleasing one for the smaller circuits. 

Milo was next and Rosa King and Co. 
closed. Rosa is assisted by two young chaps 
on the wire one looking like her brother. This 
is probably why he doesn’t insist on billing 
for he sticks out like the obelisk in Central 
Park. This young chap does about everything 
ever see on a wire and his running to a 
plit made them gasp. 

Barnes and Berner, magicians, 
Billy Rhodes (New Acts) was second. The 
magicians are a man and a female assistant 
in male attire who works “dumb” and exposes 
the magician'’s. ordinary routine. The assis- 
tant tries for comedy but misses widely and 
the magician fails to mystify. 

The feature picture was on about ten o’clock 
and started a procession to the street. 

Con. 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 
Continuation from last week of the verbatim testi- 


mony in the proceedings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the matter of the vaudeville investigation. 


The report below is of the proceedings 
Friday, May 23 (Continued) 


The hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before 
Examiner Charles S. Moore, Esq. 


Appearances as heretofore noted. 


JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK 
(CROSS EXAMINATION CONTINUED) 


Q. Then you continue to say, “And the strike was won. 
Business fell to nothing. The audiences were checked each 
night, and in the five Chicago theatres one night there were 
only 600 people. Marcus Loew's business was such that six 
persons in his theatres constituted a good audience, and then 
the abusive law known as the injunction was brought into 
force.”’ Were those figures reported to you by some organizers 
or some members of the White Rats from which you made up 
this report? 

A. Yes. I saw myself the condition of the audiences in the 
Loew theatres. 

Q. Was it as bad as you say here? 

A. I think it was worse. I hope it was. 

Q. You also in this report say, ‘‘We did not surrender. We 
did not give in. We asked for no terms and we were not 
beaten. We simply with a devotion to our country and a 
feeling of patriotism called off the strike for the duration of 
the war.” I ask you if it is a fact that the strike is not 
over but it is merely temporarily suspended? 

A. It is suspended, yes. 

Q. It is your intentions, then, to revive the strike when 
the proper time in your judgment comes? 

A. I did not say that. 

Q. But if it is suspended as you say, some day it is the 
intention of your organization to revive it, is it not? 

A. We haven’t any such intention. We will be guided alto- 
gether by circumstances. If the managers are willing to meet 
us in conference and discuss the things amicably and decently, 
fairly and honorabiy, and in the fashion recommended by the 
President, we will be very glad to do that. Otherwise, if we 
are driven to the wall again we will have to go to the bat. 

Q. Didn’t you say in your report to the members as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘The expense of the strike to the organization was 
ridiculously small’’? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when you made that statement, of course, it was 
correct? 

A. Yes. In comparison with what it cost the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association. 

Q. And is it a fact that the strike only cost your organiza- 
tion about $18,000, according to this report? 

A. About that, yes. 

Q. Didn’t you state in your report, “The sum total of the 
strike expenses including a donation of almost $5,000 was 
approximately $23,000, including a donation of almost $5,000’? 

A think $23,000 including everything; including the 
donation. 

Q. What was the nature of this donation? 

A. Well, the furniture in the club house was mortgaged, 
and when the lease of the club house was sold the parties who 
bought the lease had to discharge the mortgage and we deemed 
that was in the line of a contribution. 

Q. In other words, the , that you received on this 
mortgage was added to the $18,000, making $23,000? 

A. Yes, as a contribution, because we did not have to pay it. 
Q. Then, as a matter of fact, it really was not a contribu- 

tion; it was moneys raised on a chattel mortgage on the 
furniture of the club house? 

A. Yes, except that the chattel mortgage had to be—I don’t 
know what the term is. Liquidated, is it? 

Q. Yes; paid, satisfied. 

A. Paid; satisfied by the gentlemen who bought the 
lease of the club house, Mr. Corcoran, the dummy for 
re ar 2 46th Street Corporation, Mr. Albee and Mr. 

eith. 

Q. When the strike was over how much money was 
in the treasury of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I could not tell you that. Not very much. 

Q. How much money was in the treasury at the time 
you rendered your report that I am reading from—the 
treasury of the White Rats Actors’ Union. 

A. I could not tell you that. The auditor's report 
will show all that. 

Q. Look at the auditor’s report and state. 

A. I think the balance was $54.13. 

Q. How much money did the White Rats Actors’ 
Union have in the White Rats Actors’ Treasury the 
day before it sold the club house or the lease of the 
club house? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. The club house was sold in April, 1917, was it 
not; a couple of months before you made this report 

A. Yes. It was before I made the report, because 
that report was made in a church. 

Q. Up to the time that the club house was sold the 
real estate taxes and water rents, amounting to $132,- 
278.29, had not been paid for the years 1914, 1915, 1916 
and 191% had they? 

A. No, I know the water rents and the taxes before 
we came into office had not been paid; no. I don’t 
know whether those are the exact years or not. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that up to April 20, 1917, the White 
Rats Actors’ Union had not even paid the rent of the 
club house for the month of April, 1917, which should 
have been paid on April ist? 

A. 1917? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Walsh: Didn’t the White Rats own this club 
house? 

The Witness: No, it was the White Rats Realty Com- 
any. They were separate organizations; a separate 
ank account, and separate everything. 

Mr. Goodman: But the testimony in this record and 
the witness’ statement, Mr. Examiner, is that the 
White Rats Actors’ Union took $5,000 that was raised 
on a mortgage of furniture belonging to the White 
Rats Realty Company. 

Mr. Walsh: No, he said yesterday that the Rats, as 
an organization, owned the furniture. 

The Witness: Yes. That was the impression and the advice 
of the man who made the title search on which the mortgage 
was issued. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. I show you what purports to be a copy of a mortgage 
dated March 19, 1917, between Jacob J. Lubell, of the city, 
county and state of New York, and the White Rats Realty 
Company, and ask you if that is not a correct copy of the 
mortgage? 

A. I don’t know. I never saw it before. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, may I withdraw this witness 


VARIETY 








and have Mr. Mountford called to the witness stand to identify 
that paper, or will he identify it off the record? I only want 
to establish the contracting parties, Mr. Walsh. 

Examiner Moore: It is not a certified copy? 

Mr. Goodman: No, but I have got someone here—the 
mortgage when satisfied, the original had to be returned. 
However, I have somebody who made a copy of it, whose 
affidavit I have right here. 

Mr. Mountford: It apparently is a copy, yes. 
that these are approximately the facts, but 
explanation attached to it. 

Mr. Goodman. You can make those later on. The only 
point I am getting at is that the mortgage was made by the 
White Rats Realty Company. 

Examiner Moore: There is no objection to that. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Had the White Rats Realty Company paid the rent on 
the club house up to April 20, 1917? 

A. I don’t recall now. 

Q. Didn’t the White Rats Realty Company owe Frank North 
$3,800 on account of moneys advanced by him from time to 
time for the purchase on the bonds that were never delivered 
to him? 

A. I have always had my doubts about that myself. I 
don’t believe they do. I don’t know who owes it to him. 

Q. Who was Frank North? 

A. He was a member of the International Board. 

Q. In April, 1917, just prior to the time this club house 
was sold, or the lease of it sold, didn’t the White Rats 
Realty Company owe upwards of $8,000 for ordinary running 
expenses of the club? 

A. I could not tell you now without referring to the books 
of the White Rats Realty Company. I believe there were 
some commercial debts. I don’t know what they were, 

Q. I show you this paper and ask you if, from that, you 
can testify as to the indebtedness (showing paper to witness) ? 

A. Yes. There are a lot of those details connected with 
that— 

Q. I think as long as you are on the stand we can save 
time by doing it as long as there isn’t any doubt about it. 

A. There isn’t any doubt about it. 

Q. Didn’t the White Rats Actors’ Union owe Mr. Mount- 
ford for unpaid salary from October, 1915, to April, 1917, 
money amounting to over $4,000? 

A. I believe they did, yes. 

Q. Or for part of that time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You testified yesterday that during the first six months 
of Mr. Mountford’s return there was about $79,000 paid into 
the organization in dues and reinstatements? 

A. Yes, sir; the auditor’s records show that. 

Q. And about $35,000 was paid in thereafter up to about 
June, 1917? 

A. Well, within the next year. 

Q. You testified that the levy produced something over 
$12,000? ‘ 

A. No, I don’t think I did testify—I testified I could not 
tell you the exact amount. Oh, yes, the auditor’s report 
shows. That is right, $12,298.44. 

Q. That was $12,000 in levies in 1916 and 1917? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, there was $5,000 received on this chattel mort- 


I don’t deny 
there is an 


000 received in the means just testified to between October, 
1915, and June, 1917? 

A. I think it was more than that. 

Q. More than that? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Now your report states that, ““‘When Mr. Mountford came 
back there was $22,000 owing by this organization to members 
for money loaned.” That has all been paid back to these 
members.’ That means prior to the time of your report, 
June, 1917, $22,000 had been repaid? 

A. Yes, during that period, or a little more. 

Q. Of the sum of $131,000 of receipts, which is now un- 
questioned, if this $22,000 was paid, it would leave still to be 
a gs for $109,000? 

. Yes 


Q. Now the strike expenses were $18,000? 

A. I think $23,000 is the amount. 

Q. $23,000; that is right. That leaves $86,000. Where is 
the $86,000? How do you account for the fact that at the 
time of the making of this report or the end of your organi- 
zation you only had $54 or $45 left. 

A. It had all been spent and accounted for to the Interna- 
tional Board, and explained. 

Q. No, I want you to account for it here, 

A. Do you expect me to remember all the*items? 

Q. No; you can refer to anything you please. 

A. I can refer to the auditor’s report for two years. 
is all I know about what was done with the money. [I knew 
at the time. Every week there was a financial statement 
submitted, examined and approved, both by the International 
Board and the members of the Lodge, each week, without 
exception. I satisfied myself at each meeting, and each week 
that those items were correct and the explanation honest and 
satisfactory, and J] made every man who was in the organiza- 
tion, and woman, at the meetings who had any doubt of any 
kind, do the selfsame thing. When they asked any questions 
I made it a rule never to permit them to sit down until they 
admitted that they were satisfied, and when that happened I 
let the details pass from my mind. I never considered them 
a second later. 

Q. You know how much or how little actors understand 
about finance? 

A. Oh, they understand a lot when they want to know any 
organization matters, especially if they have been put up on 
the outside to ask questions, 

Q. Included in that sum total, which I have red out to 
be $131,000, is $12,000 which I have referred to as levy moneys. 
Those are the moneys which were in your name and Mount- 
ford’s name personally? 

A. Yes. I would like to explain— 

Q. And which either of you could check against? 

A. Wait just a minute. 

Q. Wait just a minute yourself. 

A. I have the rig’.t if I answer a question— 

Q. I will give you all the opportunity you want. Either 
you or Mr. Mountford could check against this levy money? 


That 


A. The $12,000, yes. 

Q. — is there any further explanation you want to make? 
. Yes. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A 


. The auditors who made the examination of the books, the 
certified accounts had in their possession all those checks 
accounting for the expenditure of every penny of it except 
this balance that is here. 

Q. Was all that money disposed of by check? 

A. Yes, to the best of my knowledge. I know I never drew 
any cash. Mr. Mountford, the same: Those checks, with the 
vouchers, were submitted to the Board and passed with the 
regular financial statement, and when the office at 54th street 
was burglarized those checks and vouchers were stolen be- 
cause of the idea that something would be found incriminating 
in them to show that we had used money for violence. They 
were in the possession of the auditor, examined by him, and 
explained to the International Board. That was put in the 
name of Mr. Mountford and myself upon the advice of 
counsel, for one reason. Secondly, becayse there was a leak 
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in the amount 6f our deposit at the bank where the United 
Booking Offices banks, so that the statement which was given 
out on Saturday night from the bank was published in oppo~ 
sition papers during the week, and it didn’t correspond to our 
actual balance. 

Q. Do you testify that the United Booking Offices had an 
account in the Greenwich Bank? 

A. I did not say the Greenwich Bank. I am explaining how 
that money of the organization happened to be transferred 
from the bank where it was to the Greenwich Bank and the 
reasons for it. 

Q. I understand you were explaining why it was in your 
name and Mountford’s name individually? 

A. Exactly, and why that disposition was made of it, 

Q. But the United Booking Offices did not have any account 
in the Greenwich Bank? 

A. I didn’t say that. They did have an account in the bank 
where our organization money was. 

Examiner Moore: What bank was it? 

The Witness: The Mutual Bank. Afid because there was a 
leak between the bank and us as to the amount of money we, 
had on hand we decided to transfer to another bank where 
they were not depositing, 0 far as we knew. In addition to 
that, we owed the bank $39,000, and at any time they could 
have held up the organization's money for that debt. There 
is the explanation of that personal account. 

Mr. Goodman: I simply want to call the Examiner’s atten- 
tion to the fact that this witness has characterized something 
as burglary, Which, if it: was burglary, he does not know 
anything about it, for he was mot there, or he would fave 
stopped the burglary; and, furthermore, he goes so far as to, 
try to characterize the reason why there was this burglary to 
ascertain what moneys, if any, were spent for violence. T am 
just calling it to your attention, that is all. 

The Witness: Because that is the charge made in. the 
investigation which the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association financed for Miss Pemberton. 


Q. You testified yesterday that the club, during your admin- 
istration, was getting along very well and was making a 
little bit more than enough to take care of itself. 


At a certain period, yes, I did. Up to a certain period. 

Up to what period would you say? 

. Until the organization was blacklisted by the managers. 
I want to know the time, the month, if possible. 

. Up to, I would say, September. . 

Of what year? 

1916. 

. What other expenses was the organization, the White 
Rats Actors’ Union, put to; I mean what were the overhead 
charges of the White Rats Actors’ Union during your admin- 

istration? By that I mean the rent it had to pay, insurance, 
salaries, taxes? I don’t want the amounts, I want to know 
what the items were. 


A. Well, for the year June 1st, 1916, to June ist, 1917, 
members’ loans refunded, $1,360. ; 
Q. In that respect you returned $22,000 total? : 
A. I am giving you the items. That is what you wanted, 
wasn't it, of these disbursements? : 
Q. I want the names of the overhead charges; not the 
amounts, the names. 
A. Oh, I cannot give you the names of overhead charges. 
Q. What were the general overhead charges? Rent; did 
you pay rent? ; 
A. Loans to members, legal expenses, salaries, statione 
and printing, telephone and telegraph, general expense, 
fund, branch office expenses, colored branch, cash transfer— 
and checks issued, members refunds, Oklahoma strike, notes. 

Q. Notes payable; that is, notes that you owed? 

A. Owed, yes; to be paid. Postage, cabaret branch, adver- 
tising, furniture and fixtures, organization expenses, 

Q. What does that mean? 

A. Expenses for organizing. 

Q. In connection with the strike? 

A. No. " 

Q. Which of these items that you have read off are included 
in the $18,000 spent as a total for the strike? 


P>Oro>ro> 


A. Well, I could not tell you now without going over—there 


is one item here of $5,892. 

Q. For what? 

A. For strike expenses. Then there is $4,493 for the Okla- 
homa strike. It is all included in that strike. 

Q. Wes advertising included in the strike expense? 

A. I could not tell you about that. 

Q. To whom were these notes payable, do you know? 

A. No, I could not tell you, 
end of it. 
I had anything to do with the financial end of the organiza- 
tion, except to examine the accounts at the weekly 
and there are a lot of those details I don’t know. He can 
tell you about them. ; 

Q. How do you reconcile the report you made to your 
members that you had but limited funds, not over a few 
thousand dollars, and which you said was in the summer of 
1916, how do you reconcile that statement in your report 
your testimony in this proceeding that there was 


received up to April, 1916, and $35,000 after that, part of — 


which must have been received between April, 1916, and the 
summer of 19167 i 

A. Well, during the period when the $79,000 came in the 
gross receipts were $113,553, and the gross expenditures for 
that period when the $79,000 item occurs were $101,884, 


Mr. Mountford handled that 
You see, this runs over a whole year, long before — 


Q. That is between October and April? 6.4 


A. The large item of $79,000 is counterbalanced by the 
expenditures during the period wherein that money came in. 
Q. You are talking now between October, 1915, and April— 
A. The full time. 


between— 

Q. October, 1915, and April, 19167 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were your expenses during that time, do you say? 

A. $102,884.29, 

2. Between October, 1915, and April? 

. Yes, eight months ending May , 1916. 

Q. That would be— 

A, About eight motths. 

Q. That would be from October? 

A. From October until the Ist of June. 

Q. Then your expenses exceeded your income between that 
period, is that what I am to understand’? 

A. No. There was $113,000 paid into the organization and 


You have got $79,000 as if it came in 
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$102,000 paid out, leaving a cash balance on May 31, of $10.- — 


755.47. You are figuring in the $79,000 there as if it came in 
the same period with the $36,000. 
. Up to thyat time there had been no strike? > 
Nr 


6 hot even in Oklahoma? 


0. 
. Was Mountford drawing any salary at that time? 
. Some, yes. 
. By the way, your constitution provides that the salery 
of the International Executive, I think it says Secretais- 
Treasurer, doesn’t it? International Secretary-Treasurer and 
Executive shall be $10,000 per year? 

A. There is a footnote there. 

Q. And as I recall it, this constitution was amended at 
about the time you were elected president? 

A. No, before. It was made before I was elected president. 

Q. The footnote to which you refer is, “Subject to existing 
agreement?” 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


(Continued from page 27) 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a copy of that agreement? 

A. No, that was before I came into office, you know. 

Q. Do you know what the agreement contained? 

A. No, I don’t. It was an agreement between Mr. Mount 
ford and the Board of Directors, who asked him to come 
back, in which I was not concerned at all 

Q. How much of his salary did Mr. Mountford receive in 
the year 1916? How much was owing Mr. Mountford for 
salary in June, 1917, when you made this report?” 

A. That last report? 


A. There is $4,000. Wasn’t that the item that was in that 
statement that you read? 

Q. Yes. That is the amount, about $4,000. 

A. As far as I know. I don’t know how much they owe him. 
You understand about that $79,000, do you, Mr. Goodman, 
now? That that was in one period of the organization’s 
existence, and during the period when that $79,000 came in 
the, sum total of the income that year was— 

Q.\First you speak of a period and then you speak of a 
ear. 
¢ A. I mean eight months. The period when that $79,000 came 
in is between October, 1915, and the first of June, 1916. That 
is where that $79,000 item comes in. Now, the $36,000 item, 
or whatever. it was there for dues and reinstatement, comes in 
the following period. 


Q. From June, 1916, to June, 1917? 
A. Yes. $79,000 was exhausted, so it could not be figured 
in in that statement. It was gone long before the year 1916 


There was a balance of $10,000 only. 

Q. I undersiand now that the $79,000 came in from October, 
1915, to June Ist, 1916? 

A. Yes. That was all used. 

Q. That was all used? 

A. That was all used and accounted for in this afiditor’s 
report. 

Q. All used, and there must have been more used, as I 
understand it? 

A. The total income in that period was $113,553.50. 

Q. In other words, whatever deficit there was over and 
above the $79,000 must have been made good out of other 
funds that you had? 

A. No, there was no deficit. The income for that period 
was— 

Q. Let me tell you what I understand. Maybe I am all 
wrong. I understand you to say that between October, 1915, 
and June, 1916, there was $79,000 came in in dues and rein- 
statements. ‘ 

A. There was more than that. The gross income—there 
was $113,000 from all sources. 

Q. And among them was the $79,000? 

A. Yes, $113,553.50. 

Q. And during the same period, October to June— 

A. Yes, the expenditures were $102,885.29, leaving a balance 
of $10,755.43. 

Q. Can you state during that period what Mr. Mountford 
received, if anything, by way of salary? 

A. Oh, he received some salary. I don’t know the exact 
amount here. There is an item here of $13,405.12. That 
includes the salary list of the club from January Ist, you see. 
Because that is when the divorce of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union and the White Rats Realty Company took place. 

Q@. When did that divorce take place? 

A. January Ist. That is, the organization assumed no more 
responsibility for the debt of the club house. 

Q. After January Ist, 1916? 

A. After January Ist, 1916. That also includes the total 
list of organization's salaries, Mr. Mountford and the Chief 
Deputy Organizer, and whatever expense there was. 

Q. How much was paid to Mr. Mountford after that and up 
to June, 1917? 

A. The salaries in the auditor’s report referred to in that 
report are $11,111. Now, that includes the same items, I 
suppose. 

Q. Was there any other money paid to Mountford? 

A. No, not that I know of. Here is a disbursement of 
Harry Mountford, $200. I don’t recall what that was for. 

(At this point a short recess was taken.) 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Did you make the statement in your report that the 
White Rats’ bonds were not worth the paper they were written 
on in 1915, the club house was not paid for, nor was the 
furniture, nor back taxes, ground rent, and so forth? I ask 
you if that condition did not continue; that is to say, that 
ae ent until the date when the White Rats Club was 
80 

A. I think the furniture was paid for 

Q. Aside from that, however, the taxes and these other 
— were paid for out of the proceeds of the sale, were they 
pet 

A. I don’t know who paid the taxes, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Then, further on, you say that, “At the present moment” 
—speaking of June, 1917—‘‘the White Rats Realty Company 
owes not over $400, which will be settled up within the next 
three weeks; that the taxes have been paid, and building, 
furniture and all other accounts paid.’’ You say, ‘In fact, 
for the first time since their issue the bonds are now a good 
security and have no liens against them.” At the time you 
made this report and made that statement the club house had 
already passed out of the hands of the White Rats Realty 
Company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Although the bonds were good the White Rats had lost 
the use of the club house? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t you or Mountford call on Mr. Sackett, president 
of the Mutual Bank, prior to the sale of the club house, and 
ask Mr. Sackett to try and find a purchaser for the club? 

A. I don’t think I ever did. Mr. Mountford may have. 

Q. Did Mountford ever report to you that he had or have 
any talks about it? 

A. I don’t recall. I know there was a prospective pur- 
chaser or lessee before the note was called. . 

Q. In your report you say that during the strike Mr. 
Mountford out of his own pocket paid the running expenses of 
the organization right through the strike and subscribed heav- 
ily to the levy and for many weeks drew no salary. The 
organization owes Mr. Mountford at the present times many 
thousands of dollars. That is the same $4,000 or thereabouts 
that you referred to before? 

A. Yes, or more. 

Q. Well, it would have to be more if $4,000 was for salary, 
wouldn’t it? If he advanced running expenses of the organi- 
zation? 

A. I don’t know whether that is all included, or not. 

Q. You don’t know how much he advanced for the running 
—— of the organization ? 

- No. 


Q. Can you state how much money Mr. Mountford received 
from the organization from October, 1915, until June, for his 
own services? 

A. You mean in the way of salary? 

Q. Yes, or as compensation, or anything? 

A. I cannot téll you, except that item of $13,405.12. 

Q. But he did not get that all for himself? 

A. Ob no. 


Q. I am trying to separate that if you can. 

A. I cannot tell you, Mr. odman. Those are all things 
that came under his own province as Secretary-treasurer. 

Q. Did he have the right under his employment or under 
the constitution of the organization to engage in any other 
occupation outside of being Secretary-Treasurer and Interna- 
tional Executive? 


A. I could not tell you about that. 
Q. Do you know whether he did engage in any other occu- 
pation between October, 1915, and June? 


A. No. I know that he did not. 

Q. Is Mr. Mountford now being reimbursed out of the dues 
that are floating into the White Rats Actors’ Union for any 
of the moneys owtmg him? 

A. I cannot tell you that. I have not had a chance to go 
over the financial statement at all. 

Q. Do you know whether he is at the present time drawing 
any salary from the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I could not tell you that, either. Don’t you see, I have 
only been back a week and I have been busy down here all 
the time. I have not had a chance. He can tell you about 
that. 

Q. You would not know whether any of the deputy organ- 
izers were receiving salaries now, either, would you? 

A. No. 

Q. There was marked in evidence yesterday a letter which 
was sent out to various actors notifying them that the “Bill- 
board’ was the official—this letter, Respondent’s Exhibit 
108, signed by Mr. Mountford, or with a fac simile of his 


signature, states in reference to the ‘‘Billboard”’ as the best 
medium to carry our propaganda, that we have since moved 
to this course, by reason of the fact that this paper is inde- 
dependent, strives always to publish news fairly, and without 
bias. And then follows some others. During the summer 


and fall of 1916 the “Billboard’’ made attacks on you and on 
the White Rats organization and on Mr. Mountford, did it 
not? 

A. It did, yes. 

Q. As a result of those you sued the “Billboard” for libel, 
did you not? 

A. I did, yes. 

Q. And I think you won in one instance? 

A. One case, yes. 

Q. Settled in another. 

A. In one case there was a disagreement and in the other 
case— 

Mr. Walsh: Disagreement as to what? 

The Witness: Disagreement of the jury, and when it was 
retried a judgment was brought in for the defendant. 

By Mr. Goodman. 

Q. I just wanted te know if such a thing did happen? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Shortly after the time you became president or shortly 
after the time Mountford came back in October, 1915, the 
“Billboard” started to attack, whether properly, or not, the 
White Rats Actors’ Union, did it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And almost weekly it carried statements and alleged 
news items and stories about Mountford and the White Rats? 

A. Yes, it did. 

Q. And the “Billboard” is a paper and was at that time a 
theatrical paper of wide circulation? 

A. I think up until recently the “Billboard’’ never had any 
very wide circulation among vaudeville people. 

Q. Since Mr. Mountford started writing for it it has a larger 
circulation? 

A. Among vaudeville people, yes. 

Q. But it did have, some actors did advertise in it, and 
booking offices advertised in it? 

A. Yes, but from my own judgment I never read the “Bill- 
board’”’ myself until I came into office. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, I do not propose now to offer 
in evidence all these aitacks that were made on the White 
Rats Actors’ Union or on these men, but I will offer three 
very short ones, for admission in evidence, merely as indi- 
cating a sample of the attacks that were made, and my purpose 
is to show that whatever happened to the White Rats’ Union 
the result was not due to the conduct of the respondents, 
because it is charged in the complaint here that the respond- 
ents, through “Variety,” which paper was used as their 
means of communication to the actors, made these attacks and 
smashed the White Rats. I will just refer to a few of those 
advertisements, and then I am through. As samples of the 
propaganda carried on by the ‘‘Billboard”’ I offer in evidence a 
certain article on page 10 of the “Billboard” of July 15, 1916, 
as follows: 

“Mr. Vaudeartist : 

“As the ‘Billboard’ predicted they would do, the agi-dictator 
and the board of wreckers of the Rats have slipped another 
one over on you in their annual report. 

- 1 sae intimated that your organization had $79,000 in the 
ank. 

They lied. 

They intimated that the membership was steadily growing. 

They lied. 

They intimated that all they owed was $71,000. 

They lied. 

Why don’t you make them tell you the truth? 

For a long time the ‘Billboard’ has been telling you that 
your organization was being handled in a manner that was 
making it putrid. It now is beyond all hope and it’s your own 
fault. You were warned!” 

Mr. Goddman: I also offer in evidence a eertain article in 
the “Billboard” of July 29, 1916, at page 6 

“W. R. A. U. in Its Last Throes. 

“The White Rats Actors’ Union is now so thoroughly dis- 
credited that it is no longer much of a menace to the vaude- 
artist’s interests. 

It died because it was a rank fake—not a labor union. 

For three years it has been doomed. In all that time it 
never had a chance to come back. To rehabilitate it and put 
it on its feet as a strong and useful organization was an 
impossible task. 

It is hard enough to build up a union that starts even 
with the world. 

But to try and bring back an organization that was as 
deeply in debt, in such bad odor with actors and in such bad 
repute with labor leaders, was beyond the pale of possibility. 
There were ten or twelve years of advertising back of the 
title, however, so it proved an excellent cloak for a confidence 
game at which operators could trim actors like so many 
come-ons, 

That is why the ‘Billboard’ fought it and that is why we 
will continue to fight it to the end. 

It was a sham, counterfeit, false—spurious, and we wanted 
to save actors from being bilked and buncoed. 

We did save their money for many. 

And in so far as we succeeded we did a good thing for vaude- 
artists and a good thing for union labor.” 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence an article on page 6 of 
the “Billboard’”’ of August 26, 1916: 

“Sluts, and Other Things.” 

aris fear ridicule as they fear nothing else in the 
worid, 

The dread of a whip of scorpions is as nothing to them in 
comparison. 

They writhe helplessly under its lash and simply wilt and 
shrivel up under repeated blows. 


The Green Slut depends upon ridicule almost entirely to 


maintain its peetien—ce}) it ascendancy, if you will—in the 
vaudeville field. 

It uses it to compel advertising. 

And it uses it successfully, for many a frightened and 
wretched artist, terrified and desperate at its impending deri- 
sion, is prompted to offer a propitiatory advertisement in 
the hope that it will at least temper the severity of the 
panning he is in for. 

A sheet that will overwork ridicule, as does the Green 
Slut, would not hesitate to resort to blackmail but for one 
reason—it has not got the nerve. At heart it is as yellow 
as its cover is green. 

Ridicule is safer and even more potent. 





There is little doubt that Mr. Mountford uses this black- 
guardly sheet for his White Rat propaganda, hoping that its 
menace and the herror of it will scare vaudeartists into 
signing his sucker list. 

For that is what the White Rat membership, exclusive of 
life members, really is—a list of which, if regularly and sys- 
tematically worked, will yield easy money for the support of 
a bunch of New York grafters that have never worked and 
never will, as long as they can help it.” 

Mr. Walsh: Will you put that in in the same way (handing 
paper to Mr. Goodman) ? 

Mr. Goodman. I have no objection to this clipping which 
Mr. Walsh hands me going into evidence as proving that on 
April 4, 1916, the New York Herald printed this statement, 
or that this is a clipping from the New York Herald of April 
4, 1916, but I do not concede the contents of it any more than 
Mr. Walsh, as I understand it, concedes the contents of these 
‘Billboard’ items. 

Mr. Walsh: Will you concede that you gave that statement 
to the reporter? 

Mr. Goodman: I would have to have a good memory. No, 
I would not admit that I made it, nor will I deny it. It is 
pretty hard for me. I have talked with a million reporters 
since that time. I have no objection, as I say, to its going 
in, that on April 4, 1916, that statement was printed, but I 
do not concede the truth of the article. 

“WHITE RATS AND MANAGERS ARE AT WAR.. 





Vaudeville Managers Prefer Non-Union Actors and Cancel 
Contracts of One Hundred Unionized Artists. 





One hundred members of the White Rats Actors’ Union of 
America were prevented from appearing in the theatres affili- 
ated with the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 
throughout the country last week. 

Maurice Goodman, attorney for the United Booking Offices 
and treasurer o7 the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, said that, last night, vaudeville players who are not 
members of the White Rats are preferred to those who are, 
and that the -canceliations in vaudeville theatres last week 
included one hundred White Rats. 

‘The organization threatens to become a menace,’ said Mr. 
Goodman. ‘Managers have taken no unfair advantages. They 
have issued no ruling against the White Rats, and will not 
do so unless they force it, but they resent the agitations of 
irresponsible persons against the vaudeville interests of this 
country. 

‘While managers would favor a club more in sympathy 
with the aims of those who operate the large theatres of the 
United States and provide work for the actors, no such organ- 
ization has been formed, though several famous headliners not 
in sympathy with the White Rats have talked of forming such 
a club.’ 

Mr. Goodman declined to allow the names of these artists 
to be used, though he said they had a wide fame. 

Ernest Carr, secretary of the White Rats, who represents 
Harry Mountford, general director and organizer during his 
absence from New York on a tour of organization, said that 
vaudeville managers had been working against the White 
Rats through various agencies by asking members not to pay 
their dues. He produced letters from vaudeville agents ask- 
ing members whether they were going to stand by the agents 
or the club. 

Fred Niblo, who has always taken a deep interest in the 
White Rats, said that all the organization sought for its 
members was an equitable contract and the ‘open shop.’ 

‘Ninety per cent of the vaudeville players in this country 
are members of the White Rats,’ he added. ‘In England a 
vaudeville player can borrow money on his contract, which is 
made two and three years ahead. But American contracts are 
very uncertain, and the White Rats are striving to get equit- 
able contracts. It is not a question of salary at all. I do not 
think there will be any trouble, however. There is no reason 
why there should be’.”’ 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Fitzpatrick, when Mountford came back 
to the organization in 1915, were not new members admitted 
at reduced entrance fees? 

A. New members? 

Q. New members. 

A. I think the membership admission was reduced, yes. I 
am not sure. 

Q. Did not the constitution provide for the amount of 
initiation fee and dues? 

A. The constitution did provide that, but I think under an 
agreement with the Board of Directors Mr. Mountford was 
given free hand in the matter of reorganization. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that the International Board had no right 
under the constitution to change the provisions of the consti- 
tution, fixing the amount of initiation fees and dues? 

PP Board of Directors. It was not an International 
oard, 


Q. I don’t know what you call it. 

A. The Board of Directors, under the old constitution, and 
the new board was an international board made up of members 
of all these other organizations. I could not tell you about 
that unless I went over that old constitution. Personally I 
think they did have the right. 

Q. Did I ask you yesterday whether the “Billboard” was 
now carrying advertisements calling upon members of the 
profession to send the dues to Mr. Mountford and to you? 

A. I don’t recall whether you did or not, but it is. 

Q. In January, 1917, ‘‘The Player” was the official organ 
of a Rats Actors’ Union? 

. Yes. 

Q. And you considered it a truthful paper? 

A. As newspapers go, yes, in the news items. I suppose 
there is a certain reportorial latitude, but in the signed state- 
ments, I think they are true, yes. 

Q. Well, were they news items? 

A. I could not say that positively. I thing the general tenor 
of the news items was true. 

Q. Do you consider Cora Youngblood Corson’s act a big 
time act? 

A. I never saw it, Mr. Goodman. 


Q. I call your attention to a news item in ‘‘The Player,” of 
January, 1917, reading: “J. Leslie Spahn, Manager of Cora 
Youngblood Corson’s instrunientalists, send in word that the 
act is playing independent dates through the West and is 
meeting with great success.” Did you know that she was 
ares independent dates through the West at about that 

me? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. You testified, I think, that there was not sufficient time 
outside of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 
o—-— = an artist could earn a living, didn’t you? 

- Yes, sir. 


. 
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Q. In all cases where an actor plays six days in one town 
and finishes the week playing a Sunday in another town, 
doesn’t his contract specifically provide for it? 

A. No, I don’t know that it does. 

Q. Do not all artists’ contracts, including those that have 
been approved by the White Rats Actors’ Union, known as 
the White Rats form, provide that a manager may at any 
time change the route of the engagement, providing that he 
pays railroad fares? 

A. I don’t know that the so-called White Rats contract does 


contain that ciause, but I don’t think bringing a man into 
another town to complete his week’s engagement is in line 


with that. 

Q. I show you a contract and the form of the Independent 
Booking Agency, which at the bottom, bears the statement - 
“Approved and Published by the White Rats of America, 1553 
Broadway,” which provides for the usual number of per- 
formances in said respective theatres, and so forth, ‘“‘But the 
manager may alter the aforesaid route for the aforesaid time 
of said engagement providing said alteration does not inter- 
fere with contracts already entered into by said performer, 
and that said manager shall pay the difference in transporta- 
tion, including fares and baggage, that such alteration may 
entail.” 

A. Yes, that is in there. 

Q. Under that provision would not a manager have a 
right to alter the time and place of the engagement even 
though it were only for one week? 

A. No. He might say, for instance, “You are booked to 
play Dayton next week, your route is changed to read Indian- 
apolis or Cincinnati.’ But that does not mean that he could 
say, “You play Dayton next week for six days and you play 
Kankakee on Sunday.” It means that the engagement, the 
date of the engagement, may be changed, but that the place, 
that there cannot be an additional place inserted in the 
route. 

Q. Were you president of the White Rats during the influ- 
enza epidemic last year? 

A. I was, but I was in Europe. 

Q. Did you know or have you learned, since you returned, 
that during that period theatres were in a number of cities 
closed by order of the municipal authorities? 

A. I have heard it. I accept it as a fact, though. 

Q. You don’t know what was done by the managers or your 
association to alleviate the conditions of the actors during 
that period? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You swore that when payment of railroad fares was 
eliminated by the Orpheum Circuit that at the same time 
they reduced the salaries? r 

A. No, pardon me, I don’t think I said “at the same time. 
I said that salaries were subsequently reduced, but not at 
the same time, because that would be untrue, I think. 

Q. That is my recollection of your testimony, and when I 
made these notes— 

A. No. 

Q. If you made that statement you did not intend it? 

A. No. 

Q. When you say they were 
mean 

A. When the salary cut came. 

Q. That was in 1914? 

A. In 1914. Oh, no, I never meant to imply that they took 
away the railroad fares and cut the salary at the sanie time. 

Q. Regarding the salary cut in 1914, you testified that Mr. 
Madden reported the cuts to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whatever dealings were had concerning that were be- 
tween Madden and Hart or Madden and the Booking Office? 
A. No, between Madden and Hart, but I suffered the cut. 
Q. Then you don’t know what talk or what arrangement 

resulted in that cut? 

A. I know that the time was booked and we were to open 
at $300 and that we did work. We were obliged to take this 
cut of $50, or not work. 

Q. You cannot swear that that cut was not made before 
any contracts were actually signed by your act? 

A. No, but I w&s to open on Monday in Lowell. 

Q. In other words, for all you know now, Mr. Hart may 
have signed a contract as your representative for that cut 
salary? 

A. No, I don’t think he did. I think new contracts were 
issued. You see, we never saw a contract. 

Q. I understand that, but what I am trying to find out is 
whether there was a signed contract for, we will say $300, 
and notwithstanding that signed contract, another one was 
signed for $250? 

A, I cannot testify as to that, as I say we never saw our 
contracts until after the engagement was played. 

Q. Isn't it true that your cut was reduced to $25 afterwards 
on some of that time? 

A. It was, and I would like to explain why. 

Q. All right. 

A. The act that we were doing at that time called for the 
services of a third man to play a policeman, and we had great 
diffeulty in securing the right kind of a man to play the 
part in the different theatres. The property man usually 
played it. There was the necessity of rehearsing him on 
Monday and being worried all through the opening per- 
formance as to whether he would get his cues on time or 
whether he would play the part right, with the result that 
we were always bothered and disturbed and we could not do 
our work properly. So I wrote to Mr. Hodgdon, Mr. Sam 
Hodgdon, and explained the situation to him, and explained 
the fact that there was a man I knew who was in rather 
bad financial circumstances and that I was willing, I wanted 
to take him along to play this part, but I did not feel that 
under that fact that we had been cut $50 that we could pay 
his railway transportation and pay him his salary under those 
circumstances, and asked if he would allow us $25 more to 
cover the expense of this man for the benefit that the per- 
formance would receive from it and that he would be giving 
value for his money. 

Q. And did he agree? 

A. I heard nothing from it for a while. Then I spoke to 
Mr. Harry Jordan about it when we were playing Philadel- 
phia, and he said that is a very fair idea, and be said, ‘‘When 
I go over to the booking offices on Monday or Tuesday I will 
take it up with Mr. Hodgdon and see what can be done about 
it.” Subsequently we got the $25, which paid the fare of the 
man and his salary. 

Q. The booking office you referred to is the United Booking 
Offices? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Jordan is the manager of Keith’s The n 
Philadelphia ? ° ates 

A. He is, yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. You testified on diract examination that you thought the 
policy of protracted tryouts was wrong. Is it your conten- 
tion when a vaudeville perform.> seeks an engagement with 
a brand new act that had never been shown to an audience 
that he should receive the salary he seeks regardless of the 
fact that his act may or may not prove successful? 

_ A. I think there are a great many circumstances that enter 
into the answer of that question. I think if a man is a 
trained vaudeville actor, if he has done other vaudeville acts 
and done them well, that it is quite possible for an intelligent 
booking manager to go to the theatre and see his perform- 
ance and see what there is in the act, if he knows the re- 
quirements of the vaudeville business and knows something 


subsequently reduced, you 














about the talents of the man playing, to judge inside of 
three days, or at the least two three-day engagements, whether 
the act is availabie and whether it is worth the money 
which he asks for it. I don’t think any man ought to show 
a brand new act, for instance, which has never been tried 
before the public and, if he is getting $500 a week for his 


previous act, demand $500 for the new offer. I think it 
would be unjust and unfair. But to keep him playing four 
or five weeks on the plea of coming up to see him and not 


coming to see him and at the same time creating a situation 
in the theatre whereby a theatre gets the reputation of a 
try-out theatre, I think it is wrong. 

Q. Isn't it true, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that a man may have, so 


to speak, the makings of a good act? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And may require changes 
put into good shape, and that 
and more than three weeks? 

Yes, but if you acted on that theory, many a man’s act 
would be playing tryouts as long as he was in the show 
business. 

Q. I grant you that some managers may abuse that. 

A. No, what I mean is a conscientious actor always strives 
to improve his act and to make changes. 

Q. Even after the act is produced and running along suc- 
cessfully ? 

A. Oh, years old, yes. 

Q. In other words, it is one of those cases where the par- 
ticular conditions surrounding the act, the actor himself 
has got to be taken into consideration? 

A. No, I don’t think so, Mr. Goodman. 
great abuse from the managerial standpoint. 

Q. Isn’t it possible that a very good actor may have a very 
bad vehicle? 

A. Oh, yes. I don’t think he is going to improve a very 

bad vehicle by playing it, and an intelligent booking man can 
tell in very short order whether it is going to be a good 
vehicle or not. 
: See good actor has a fair vehicle that looks as though 
it has the makings of a better one, it may be perfectly proper 
to try it out for another week after a change, or try it out a 
third week? 

A. No, I don’t think so. ‘Any man that plays an act three 
weeks and has to make radical changes in it, does not know 
his business. 

Q. You mean the actor that has to make changes? 

A. That cannot tell inBide of three weeks whether he has 
got — act or not. 

- Hlave you any idea of the percentage of the tryo 
that never get beyond that tryout stage, by which gh od 
turn out to be utter failures? 

A. You mean after protracted tryouts? 

Q. Yess 

A. No, I don’t, I haven’t any idea. 
eae Gres =, are usually sandwiched in between 

» are ey not, so th 
we ey of the theatre? aw or ee 

4 think in some places they are and I thin 
places the bill is almost entirely made up of roe ag chien 
is ‘a to the public, I think. 

q € people are not, or would soon quit going to a theatre 
met pate them a bad show, we haven't any Gaede about 

A. No, I don’t think they do. 
have to go. 
ment. 

Q. What other method woul y > 
new acts than that now in on eT eee 

A. First of all, I think the time of 
should be strictly limited. 

Q. By which you mean what? 

A. Well, we will say, if they are 
wet oe a week and a half. 

. . reed nll ny did not make good then you would throw 

A. I don’t say I would throw it in 
think it ought to be taken into consideration, the type of 
audience which is looking at it. I don’t think you can play 
a high-class two-a-day act to a three-a-day audience and get 
the same judgment on it. I know you cannot. I have tried 
it myself. I have played an act which was universally suc- 
cessful on the big time in small time theatres where it was 
not a question of a tryout. The very limited capacity of the 
audience, I mean mentally, re-acted against the act going 
successfully. I think there ought to be a high-class theatre 
high-class audience, and a man ought to get a chance to try 
ie | a act werere & Bigh-slags audience. 

- Do you thin t would be fair to the audience to 
out, I mean in a high-class vaudeville theatre where on 
pay ng at aoe ee . to try out a brand new 

’ atre, even 
rae aeuent ough it may be presented by a 

A. I think there is nothing objectionable in that. 
no injustice to the public; for instance, if one certain night 
at the Palace Theatre, in New York, actors of recognized 
reputation who are trying out new acts got an opportunity of 
showing their acts in addition to the bill. 

Q. Do you know that on any morning except Monday morn- 
ing, when they have rehearsals at the Palace, they have 
tryouts of any act that presents itself at the Palace Theatre 
before those managers who happen to be at the time in the 
booking office? Do you happen to know that, I mean? 

A. I know there is such a condition, but that is unfair 
because you cannot play to a manager, : 

Q. That is true, but a manager that has experience can 
get some idea of whether the act has got the makings of a 
good act or not. : 

A. For instance, in a comedy act, I don’t think he knows 
where the laughs are until he plays it to the audience. The 
actor himself does not know. - 
.— it is the public really that is to be the judge 


from time to time 
may take more 


until it is 
than one week 


I think it is a 


I think they go because the 
Places where there are no other types of unas 


trying out an act 


three-day performance§, I 


the discard. And I 


There is 


of ? 

A. I don’t agree to that, no. I don’t a 
is the last judge on entertainment. ee Set ee eee 

Q. You testified that it was the universal belief of actors that 
the policy of managers was to reduce them as low as possible 
didn't you? 

A. I did. 

Q. Is that your belief? 

A. That is absolutely my conviction. 

Q. Does the average actor in vaudeville possess your intelli- 
gence or has he had the benefits of the education that you 
have received? 

A. No, I don’t think he has. I know he has not. 

Q. I ask you if that belief has not been created or fostered 
by the propaganda of Mr. Mountford and your organization in 
its attempt to build up the organization? 

A. No, it has not, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Did you ever hear Mr. Mountford’s speeches at 
meetings of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. have. 

Q. They are always red hot, aren’t they? 

A. There is a certain amount of oratorical fervor in them. 

Q. And he never fails to accuse the managers of being 
thieves and vultures and crooks and grafters? 

No, that is not true. An occasional reference may be 
made to some man whom he considers a thief, but the idea 
of any man standing up and calling people who are opposed 
to him everything on the calendar— 

Q. Does that occur? 


the 


A. No, it does not occur, 

Q. You recall in your report to the members, you referred 
to the Vaudeville Managers’ Association as grafters and ex- 
tortionists? ; 

A. I think they are yet. I don’t make a business ot, 
publicly howling that all the time, though. 

Q. But you do in your talk with actors express that senti- 
ment just as you do here? 
A. Occasionally, when a 

my knowledge, I do. 


particularly flagrant case comes to 


Q. You spoke of managers generally; you did not simply 
aceuse the individual one? 

A. No, I have always particularized the man. And any 
man I know to be honest [ have always sald so. 

Q. You don't think that any of these speeches of Mr. 
Mountford at the meetings or any of this propaganda has had 
anything to do with creating this feeling or belief on the part 
of the actor? 

A. No, sir; I do not. You have got to have soil to 
work on. 

Q. You testified that you had heard it was Mr. Albes’s 


With regard to that, is that 
Albee. I don’t 


attitude to keep the actor poor. 
your belief? 

A. Well, I would rather not discuss Mr, 
like to go into personalities, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. No, but you made the statement that you heard it. 

A. Yes, I did hear it. 

Q. I am trying to find out now whether you believe that 
is true. 

A. I am sorry to say I think it is true, yes. I don’t know 
Mr. Albee, and if at any time I have occasion te correct that 
impression I will correct it just as publicly as I make it, 

Q. You have testified that Mr. Albee is the brains of the 
vaudeville business. 

A. He absolutely is. 

Q. With your education and intelligence, how can you 
believe that Mr. Albee, if he is the brains of vaudeville, would 
want to keep the actor poor; what benefit would that be to 
him or what benefit would that be to the business, to keep 
the actor poor? 

A. Because, in the first place, the stifling of competition 
forces the public to go to the theatre which is open. People 
have to have amusement and they will go whether the show 
is bad or not, under certain conditions, if there is no other 
place for them to go. Now, if a man with brains realizes 
that condition, there is no reason why he should not, all other 
things being considered, why he should not regulate the 
thing which goes into that theatre to entertain the ublic 
as long as he gets some return for it. I don’t mean fr ucing 
them to starvation, you understand, but I mean redw 
them to such state or such financial condition that they 
cannot afford to fold out for what they believe to be their 
just salary. In other words, a man in order to live and pay 
his obligations, has to take the figure which ts offered him. 
The prosperous actors are apt to, perhaps that is the best 
explanation of it—the prosperous actors cannot have their 
salaries cut, they cannot be dictated to as to certain unreason- 


able conditions the same way that a man can be dictated to 


who has no money. In other words, it all depends on a man’s 
bank account whether he is a free agent in signing a contract 
or not 

Q. And that is all of your explanation for the belief which 
you hold of Mr. Albee’s attitude? 

A. Well, I think Mr. Albee has a great contempt for actors, 
myself. Personally, I don’t blame him for having contem 
for some of them. I have myself, especially thé ones W 


do not live up to their obligations. 
Q. You stated on direct examination that reputable large 
producers have been driven out of the business, and you 


Isn't it a fact that Jesse Lasky 


referred to Lasky and Rolfe. 
to go into the motion picture 


left the vaudeville business 
business, 

A. I think his first enterprise after he left the vaudeville 
business was in the Follies Bergere, on 46th street, with 
Harris interests. 

Q. And then hg drifted into the motion picture business? 


Q. And he is now one of the biggest picture men in 
country, isn’t he? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And how about Rolfe, he has been successful since he ieft 


vaudeville, hasn’t he? 
A. I don’t know anything about him. I know he had @ 


band one time in Atlantic City. 


Q. You don't know that he is in the motion picture business 


now, do you? 

A. No, I do not. The same talent which Mr. Lasky em : 
in the picture business could very well have been retained 
the vaudeville business. It 
brains in the entertainment business should be kept 
vaudeville, not driven out of it. 


Q. But that same talent does ge into vaudeville, does it not, 


at times? 
A. Occasionally, and gets out of it as quickly as possible. 


Q. Do you know the various items of expense which are 
attached to the running of a vaudeville theatre on the part 


of a manager? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. They include rent, light, heat, advertising, house salaries, 
the actors’ salaries, insurance, taxes and many other things? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you say you never saw a better business than 
any of the theatres you played in 1914, is it not a fact that the 
number of people in the theatre does not always indicate 
whether the manager is going to be on the right side of the 
balance sheet at the end of the week? 

A. No, if he does capacity business most of the time, it is 
a pretty even bet that he will come out. 

Q. How can you tell he has done capacity business? 

A. Looking out in the theatre, watching the audiences as 
they come out and as they go in. 

Q. You thereby have a knowledge of how many seats are 
paid for and how many are not? 

A. Yes, as a rule, and whether it is a paying audience or 
not, as distinguished from a paper audience. 

Examiner Moore: We will take a recess until two o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 o'clock P. M., a recess was taken until 
2:00 o'clock P. M.) 

AFTERNOQN SESSION. 
2 o’Clock P. M. 
JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK, resumed. 
CROSS EXAMINATION (Continued). 

By Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Do you wish to correct your answer to the question as to 
whether Mr. Mountford had any other occupation between 
1915 and 1917? 

A. I do not know. He did not, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. What is the average time spent by an actor doing two 
shows a day on the stage in presenting his act? 

A. The average time? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, I would say 15 minutes. 

Q. And what would you say the average time was that is 
spent by— 

A. That is, actually on the stage? 

Q. Actually on the stage—by a small time act? 

A. On the stage? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, of course that would vary 


in proportion to the 
number of performances. I h 


ave been in small time theat 
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when I went into the theatre at one o’clock in the afternoon 
and did not get out until eleven o'clock at night. 

But you were not doing three performances from one 
o’clock until eleven? ‘ 

A. No, I think I did five on that occasion. But it was 
impossible to leave the theatre and take off your make-up 
and come back and put it on again. 

Q. These five performances were on Saturdays? 

A. Saturdays and Sundays. A 

Q. But I mean the actual time on the stage is what, about? 

A. In the ordinary three-a-day show I would say about— 
well, an hour is the maximum, average. 

Q. What, of each act? 

A. I think so, taking all the acts on the Dill. 
20 minutes, 15 or 20 minutes to the act. 

Q. I see. Each act would not go on an hour, though. 

A. Ob, no. An hour’s total for the day. 

Q. And how much — is actually spent in the dressing 
room king up, as a rule? 

A. Weil, ~ Bog Goodman, I could not answer that ques- 
tion exactly because it all depends on the type of act a person 
does and their conscience in the matter. I have known actors 
who came in at the last minute when the act ahead of them 
was on and made up and rushed on, and I have known other 
actors always in the theatre three acts ahead of their time. 
I always was, myself, or always tried to be. 

Q@. You think the work of a vaudeville performer, such as 
the work you did with Mr. Madden, was any more trying or 
wearing than the work that Mr. Walsh or Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Reeves and the rest of us are doing here as lawyers? 

A. I think it is equally trying, but of a different quality. 
I think the nervous strain is greater. 

Q. The matinee performances always begin about one or 
two o'clock in the afternoon, do they not? 

A. In the big time theatres, and in some of the other 
theatres they begin at eleven, and earlier, I believe. 

Q@. Then there is a recess between the matinee and the 
evening. performance of about how long, in the small time 
theatres? 

A. Well, if you had a supper show there is not any recess 
for-the actors. That is a picture. 

Q. If the house runs continuously, of course there is no 
recess, but houses that give— 

A. Three shows? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Oh, yes, there is a recess between the matinee and 
evening performances, of, I should say, from a quarter to 
five until seven or thereabouts. 

Q. If am act gave three shows a day, excepting Sundays 
and holidays—I am talking now of the average act— 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. His actual time on the stage would be about three times 
twenty minutes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Or about one hour? 

A. About an hour. 

Q. You testified that you met actors coming from Toronto 
who had done five shows a day and were utter physical 
wrecks, did you not? 

A. I did; yes, sir. 

Q. What were those acts? 

A. I cannot recall the names now . I remember the incident. 
I was in Baitimore at the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and some people I met during my stay there 
had just come :from Toronto; they complained bitterly about 
their treatment and doing extra shows. 

Q. Will you describe to the Examiner what a stock com- 
pany performance is? 

A. A stock company performance? 

Q. Yeu. 

A. Well, a stock company performance is a performance 
given on some legitimate—or rather dramatic composition or 
play, from three to four acts, or a musical act of from two 
to three acts, given by— 

Q. Just a minute. I do not think I made myself clear. 
I mean a stock company playing dramatic plays. I am not 


a of vaudeville now. 

A. No, but there are some plays, for instance, on the Poli 
time, in the run of the stock season, that will put in a 
musical play, don’t you see? 

Q. I am not referring to that, I am referring to the usual 
stock company that gives— 

* A, Dramatic performances? 

Q. For instance, a dramatic performance played on Broad- 
way the previous season? 

‘A. Well, that is a performance given by a company which 
Temains intact or is supposed to remain intact for a theatrical 
season, and consists of giving one play one week and a new 
piay the following week, rehearsing the new plays while the 
yg gg ae ere is actually running. Is that what you 
mean, Mr. 

Q. That is correct. Are you familiar with the stock com- 
pany over at Keith’s Theatre, in Union Hill? 

A. No, I am not. 

Q. Well, they are run about the same? 

A. I am with those on the Poli time, though. 

Q. Now, is it not a fact that while that stock company is 
rendering the performance; we will say, this week, that be- 
ginning Tuesday of this week they begin to rehearse next 
week’s show and begin to study the manuscript of their parts 
for the following week’s show? 

A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. Do not the stock companies usually give two shows a 
day, a matinee and evening performance, excepting Sunday? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether they usually do. Some do, 
I know. I do not think the higher class stock companies give 
two shows ‘a day. 

Q. Is it not a fact that some of our greatest actors and 

on the American stage have graduated from the 
atock companies? 

A. I think there are a few circumstances. I do not think 
the great majority have, no. 

Q. Well, have not many of the successful actors and 

appearing on Broadway at the present time come 
from stock companies and gained a broad experience in stock 
companies? 

_ A. I know of one instance. Miss Fay Bainter. That is the 
only instance I know. 

Q. Well, did you know that Jane Cowl was the leading lady 
at Keith’s Theatre in Union Hill for several seasons? 

A. I did not know that. I believe, though, she was in steck 
somewhere. 

Q. And Ann Murdock? 

A. I don’t know about her. 

Q. And Lowell Sherman? 

A. I don’t know about him. 

Q. Well, their work is quite severe, is it not, the work of 
actors and actresses, in steck companies? 

A. It is of a different type than the work of a vaudeville 
actor. There is a greater amount of nervous energy required 
to give a successful vaudeville performance than there is 
to give a dramatic performance, because in vaudeville you 
have to get your effect quickly and more surely. You have 
acts in a dramatic performance, four acts to make good in. 
an 


Averaging 


Yes, but after you have succeeded in knowing, your act 

studying it, and playing it, we will say, one seAson, does 

ft not after that become almost automatic—that you know 
yeur lines and work? 

A. No, indeed, Mr. Goodman, it does not. 
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stence—that he always has to do the same quality of show 
ben = has to fight that mechanical feeling and that mechanical 
appearance, and just the minute he does become mechanical 
his vaudeville offering loses its value. 

Q. Have you any objection to telling what salary you got 
.8 press Manager or agent at Polli’s? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. What was it? 

A. I think I went to work for Mr. Poli for $15 a week, and 
after I succeeded—after two years I succeeded in raising my 
salary to $25. 

Q. And how long after that was it that you went on the 
stage in this act? 

A. I think I got $25 for about—well, perhaps six months. 

Q. How long after that did you go on the stage? 

A. Well, I closed—as a matter of fact I worked Saturday 
night and opened on Monday. 

Q. Now, you said that the giving or playing of more 
than three shows a day was detrimental to the actor and was 
bound sooner or later to hurt the business and hurt him, or 
something to that effect. Do you recall that? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Did you read the testimony of Mr. Hdédgdon about George 
M. Cohan, who gave, I think he testified, eight or more shows 
a day? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. He and his family? 

A. I do not recall that testimony, but I have no doubt he 
did. 

Q. And Weber and Fields, in the early days of vaudeville, 
gave eight or ten shows a day with very little compensation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Very little compensation compared with what they get 


and author? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And has been successful on the stage” 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Weber and Fields have been successful on the 
stage? 


A. Yes, sir. As soon as they stépped these performances. 

Q. As soon as they stopped doing them? 

A. Yes, and their talent had a chance to develop. 

Q. When you were a newspaper reporter how many days in 
the week did you work? 

A. Seven. 

Q. When you were on the railroad how many days a week 
did you work? 

A. I worked all the time when I was on the railroad. I 
mean from very early morning until very late at night. I 
was on the engineering staff, and we had no set hours. 

Q. You testified that you objected to giving more than three 
shows a day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You also testified that you asked on the Pantages or on 
the —— & Considine time to cut out part of your act? 

. Yes. 

Q. And I understood you objected to that? 

A. I did, most strenuously. 

Q. Well, if the actors work so hard, or too hard, by these 
three shows a day, why should they object to being relieved 
of doing part of their work? 

A. Because the actors have no right to take part in any 
conspiracy to cheat the public out of anything they are 
entitled to. 

Q. And that is the only reason? 

A. That is the only reason. 

Q. So that the actor complains if he works—he complains, 
rather, of working too hard, and then he complains of working 
too little? 

A. No, he complains of being obliged to work too hard, and 
he complains when he is obliged to work this additional 
number of shows, because he is not permitted to give his 
exact performance. And there is another angle in that. 
Suppose, for instance, I am playing in a theatre where they 
do more than three shows a day and I am obliged by the 
running time to cut my performance, and a man from a big 
time theatre or a big time booking agency or a representative 
of the Keith Booking Agency comes into my theatre and sees 
my act, and he sees this fragment of it, if I go to him after- 
ward and say, “I would like to have you book my act or get 
some time,’ he says, ““‘Why, I saw the act at so and so and 
there is no act there at all.”" You never know when some 
one is in there watching you. 

Q. You could readily explain that was not all of your act, 
couldn’t you, and refer him to the manager? 

A. You could, but that would not remove the first impression 
on his mind, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. This running to schedule, which you speak of, which 
gave rise to cutting down part of an act so as to meet the 
schedule, does not occur on big time, does it? 


A. On two shows a day? 
Q. Yes, 
A. No. 
» anes their two shows are separate and distinct? 
» Be 
Q. One closing about 5 in the afternoon and the other 


beginning at about 8:15 in the evening? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You testified that in November, 1916, you were given 
powers equal to Mr. Mountford in all particulars. Now, did 
na Mountford have greater powers than you prior to that 

me? . 

A. Oh, yes, he was the International Executive. Accord- 
ing to the constitution I had no right to call a strike or spend 
any money. 

Q. But after November you did? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You referred to the Elks and Rotary Club entertain- 
ments to which managers sent actors to play for nothing, the 
—e receiving the compensation? 

. Yes. 

Q. And you mentioned a case in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

< sous priest who gave you the information about it. 
. Yes. 

Q. Did that ever occur to you in your experience? 
you ever asked by a manager to? 

A. I have been asked to go to performances and have 
refused them. I think I have, yes. I do not recall the exact 
occasion now. 

Q. In what year would you say? 

A. Well, I could not say as to that, Mr. Goodman. I do not 
want that to go down as a definite statement. 

Q. You mean you do not want it to go down as a definite 
statement where I asked you— 

A. No, because I cannot place the exact time. 

Q. Did you ever play any so-called club engagements while 
you were on the stage? 

A. No, I don’t think I did. I am quite sure I did not. 


Q. We have been mentioning the Pemberton case in this 
proceeding and reading the testimony from it. You testified 
on direct examination, I think, that the referee had not 
yet decided the matter before him and you claimed that that 
matter has been decided by the referee? 

A. It has, sir; yes. 


a Q. Fa you acquainted with his report filed in the Supreme 
/ourt : 
I have not read 


Were 


A. Some of the details of it, I am, yes. 


Ce CRRA RO wena eR eee ee ee et 


: I have a certified copy of that report here, 
Mr. Examiner, and I would like to offer it in evidence, It 
appears on the question of this burglary, that this witness has 
referred to, and the loss of books that he has referred to, 
and it is a decision of an officer of the New York Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Walsh: I have no objection to its going in, but I want 
it to be understood that this is simply an interlocutory pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Goodman: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: It is a report of the referee which has not been 
acted upon by the court. It may be confirmed or it may not 
be confirmed. 

Mr. Goodman: That is correct. I will go further and agree 
that I will file, if it comes down before the matter is finally 
decided, the judgment of the court, whether it is confirmation 
or reversal. For the time being, though, it is a decision of the 
court. 

Mr. Walsh: It cannot be said that it is a decision of the 
court. 

Mr. Goodman: A decision of an officer of the court. The 
referee is an officer of the court, appointed by a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Walsh. I object to it as being incompetent, irrelevant 
and immaterial, not binding on any one; not the decision of 
any court, and simply the report of a referee which may or 
may not be accepted by the court in the case pending. I will 
just note that objection. 

Examiner Moore: Objection overruled. 

(The paper above referred to was marked Respondent's 
Exhibit Number 111.) 

Q. Mr. Fitzpatrick, since this morning have you been able 
to find any advertisement on the part of the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association prior to what I showed you 
in “Variety” of September 15, 19167 

A. No, the only reference—I have not been able to find any 
advertisement. In fact, I did not have an opportunity of 
looking. The only thing I know of is that interview alleged 
in the ‘“‘Review of Reviews,’’ in the New York “Herald,” and 
the news items printed in ‘‘Variety,’’ especially relative to 
the cancellation of William Courtney, the Shepherd of the 
Lambs, on account of an open meeting of ours. 

Mr. Walsh: Did you look for any? 

The Witness: No, I did not look for any. 

Mr. Goodman: If there are any such, Mr. Walsh, I am 
perfectly willing if anybody can find them to put them in. 
I have not Been able to find them. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer in evidence the certificate of Ernst & 
Ernst, certified accountants of the State of New York, carry- 
ing with it a statement of the condition of the finances of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union of America for the period from 


June 1, 1916, to June 1, 1917, and I will substitute a copy for 
the original, for the record. I just offer the letter, or cer- 
tificate. 


Mr. Goodman: Mr. Commissioner, we object to it as incom- 
petent, irrelevant and immaterial. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled. 

(The paper above referred to was marked Commission's 
Exhibit. Number 70.) 

ReDIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. In the report of this referee I find as the first finding 
of fact, as follows: 

“The sum of $146,000 belonging to the respondent, which is 
the White Rats Actors’ Union of America, was converted by 
McCree, Cook & Waters, and the directors that approved of 
the club house transaction.” 

I ask you if’you know whether or not the Cook mentioned 
in this is the same William J. Cook that appears in this 
proceedings, who delivered over the minutes of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union to the respondents in this case? 

. The same man, yes. 

. Were you a director during that time? 

. No, sir; I was not. 

. Was Mr. Mountford? 

. No, sir. 

. Was Mr. Keough? 

. I cannot recall about Mr. Keough. 
out of the organization at that time. 

Q. Now, referring again, if you please, Mr. Fitzpatrick, to 
the sum of $10,478, which this referee says that you and 
Mountford diverted by depositing it in your joint individuai 
account; how was that money disposed of? 

A. To pay the expenses of the strike; the payment of 
pickets; food and lodging, expenses of men who had to be 
sent fror-—for instance, Mr. Mountford going from New York 
to Chicago, and myself coming from Boston to New York. 
I suppose there was some printing. The details and the checks 
were all given to the auditor when this audit was made up, 
with an explanation and a voucher, and from those checks 
and vouchers he made up his report. 

Q. And was this $10, all checked out of this bank, the 
Mutual Bank? 

A. Every bit, with the exception of the balance of $54 odd. 

Q. And checked out for the purpose of the strike? 

A. Absolutely every penny of it. 

Q. And did any individual connected with the White Rats 
get any part of it, or get any sum of money? 

A. Never, not one solitary penny. 

Q. Yesterday, in discussing the question as to whether or 
not the booking office renders any service to the actors, you 
expressed it as your pronounced judgment that the booking 
office renders no service whatsoever for the actor. In your 
judgment, to whom does the booking office render service, 
and what does that service consist of, 

A. To the manager, in securing talent for his theatre. In 
fact, on some contracts issued from the United Booking 
Offices the name of the office man who books the act is desig- 
nated as representing the manager, Mr. Delmar. His name 
was mentioned, I believe. 

Q. In the cross-examination by Mr. Goodman I took it 
that in the booking office there are rest-rooms for women 
and various things for the convenience of actors and actresses. 
Is there anything different in that than there is in the 
large department store rest rooms, where they have conven- 
iences for women established in the large department store? 

A. No, sir; nor in banks. 

Q. Women who have to visit some banks are not made any 
charge for an opportunity of sitting in their reception rooms? 

A. No, sir; they are not. 

Q. You stated yesterday that your own experience has been 
that you could not book direct, that you had some exper- 
ience in trying to book direct when the booking offices were 
in the Putnam Building. 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Well, you did not go into that fully. 
have you do that. 

A. Well, when we had open time it was the habit of my 
partner or myself, one or both of us, to go to this room in 
the Putnam Building, to a room about this size there. There 
was a counter at the end of it. 

Q. That is, 12 by 30? 

A. About this size, yes. 13 by 30, yes. 
a certain manager, Mr. Mike J. 


POP Prop 


Mr. Mountford was 


I would like to 


We asked to see 
Shea or Mr. Williams or 


Mr. Shamberg, or any of the men who were booking for 
theatres. The boy would ask “What is your name?” write 
it on a piece of paper, and go into the inside office, and he 
would come out and say, “‘He cannot see you,” or usually, 
Occasionally, but on very rare oc- 


“He is out to lunch.” 








casions, might see a man, the man that you wanted to 
see. ee for going in to Mr. who was the 
booking manager of the United Book Offices, and sitting 
down and explaining your case, and g for time, I never 
knew of any one who was able to do it. I never was. 

Q. But you were going to tell about your experience at the 
Putnam Building. 

A. These are the experiences. I have also written letters 
asking for time, at the period when I had no agent, with 
no success. 

Q. Now, I understand you think that an actor ought to 
be represented by an agent or personal representative in some 
way? 

4 Personally, I do. There are people in the organization 
who differ with me, especially the men who have played in 
England, and who book direct with the owners of the the- 
atres; but I personally believe that the personal representa- 
tive is a necessity in America, 

Q. And you think there ought to be some sort of a book- 
ing office, a central booking office? 

A. I think there ought to be a booking office. You can 
call it a booking office, but I would call it a registration 
bureau, at which every manager who runs a theatre in America, 
or who hires actors, should be obliged to register before 
he can operate his theatre. I think that every actor who 
works in those theatres must be registered before he can 
secure employment, I think then that the owner of the the- 
atres should hire his own representative to select the ma- 
terial for his theatre, and I think the actor should hire 
his personal representative to book him, with the theatre 
manager’s representative; that there should be no connec- 
tion at all between any form of booking office and any 
man who has any interest in a theatre, directly or indirectly. 
I think there ought to be in connection with that govern- 
ment registration bureau a complaint bureau before which 
complaints of actors against managers and managers against 
actors could be heard and decided, and I think if a man- 
ager is found guilty of violating his contract he should be 
suspended from the list of registered managers or owners 
and should not be permitted to run a theatre again; and 
the same way with an actor, that if he violates his contract 
he should be suspended and not permitted to earn his liv- 
ing in the business again. Of course that means the elimi- 
nation of the White Rats Actors’ Union, it means the 
elimination of the N. V. A., of the United Booking Offices, 
and of the other firms of booking offices now existing. 

Q. You think that the personal representative should be a 
free agent? 

A. 1 think he should be employed by the actor and act as 
the actor’s servant, being paid by him to do as he is told. 

Q. What do you say in reference to the system in vogue as 
to giving franchises to a number of representatives? 


A. That is the application of the closed shop and the book- 


ing business to which the managers make -such violent ob- 
jection among the actors. 

Q. What is your oojection to it? 

A. It keeps a man from going anywhere he will to book his 
act. For instance, if 1 have a franchise with the Keith 
Office, and I represent 300 acts, and I cannot book them 
at the Keith Office, I cannot go across the street to the 
Loew Office and book them, and vice versa. It is done 
through az intermediary, now. 

Q. How? 

A. By a go-between agent. For instance, the man who has 
the franchise in the United Booking Offices has a friend 
who has a friend who is an agent in the Loew Office, doing 
business with the Loew Office. So, if my value has expired 
on the Keith time and my agent can secure me no more work 
on the Keith time, he cannot go direct to the Loew Office 
and book me, so he uses this intermediary with the agent 
who has a Loew franchise, and so the result is that I pay 
the intermediary agent—-I pay the United Booking Agency 
and I pay the intermediary agent and 1 pay the Loew agent. 

Q. Is there anything about the system of personal repre- 
sentative or agent that makes him more the servant or the 
agent of the booking offices than he is of the actor? 

A. The fact that he does not get his full amount of com- 
mission is the chief thing. The power that one man has 
to hold out money which is coming to another man makes him 
automatically subservient to the man who holds the purse 
strings, and it also compelis him to get the additional 
amount of the actor, the same amount or a greater amount, 
which the intermediary or intermediate accepting agent 
keeps out of his commission. For instance, if Mr. Hart is 
my agent—I use him as an instance, not because he is one 
of the ones who does this sort of thing, because I cannot 
testify of my own knowledge that he does—but my com- 
mission slip for Mr. Hart, which is put into my salary 
envelop on Saturday night, calis for 5 per cent of my salary. 
Mr. Hart does not get that 5 per cent of my salary, because 
the Vaudeville Collection Agency keeps a certain percentage 
of it from him for the privilege or right of collection. 

Q. That is a collection agency? 

A. The collection agency keeps a certaiu proportion, two 
and a half, or more, per cent out of his 5, handing back to 
him the remaining two and a half per cent. Mr. Hart says 
to me—this is a hypothetical case, understand—Mr. Hart 
Says to me, “I cannot run my office on 2% per cent and 
I have got to have 2% per cent more.” So in addition 
to the 5 per cent that I pay the booking office, the 5 per 
cent which is deducted from my salary for my personal rep- 
resentative, I am obliged to pay him on the outside 2% per 
cent for him to handle my business; and by virtue of the 
fact that the contract I sign with him gives him unlimited 
power over my activities, I cannot get a release from him 
because it is irrevocable and in perpetuity, I believe. 

Q. That is, you believe the agent and personal representa- 
tive should be entitled to and receive the full 5 per cent. 

A. I believe he ought to get what he earns. 

Q. I am calling your attention to the Respondent’s Exhibit 
Number 105, which is an assignment by you of 5 per cent 
commission to your agent, Jo Paige Smith, on December 7, 
1912. Is that the statement which you referred to—‘This 
assignment and power is irrevocable’? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What do you think about the proposition of limiting the 
number of agents who shail do business at the booking office ? 

A. I don’t think they should be limited. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because the more men who work for actors, the more 
interest they are going to take, and if one agent does not 
do the work for you you can go and get another, and with 
the supply always at hand there is always an incentive for 
an agent to work more earnestly for you and more hon- 
estly and conscientiously; whereas, if the number is limited, 
you cannot go from one to the other, by the terms of that 
assignment that is made, or by your contract. You have 
to stick to the man whether he works for you, or not. 

Q. Do you think where the agents are limited in number, 
in that way he is in a position to present the interests of 
the actor as vigorously as if the number were not so limited, 
and he did not have to rely upon the vaudeville collection 
agencies for the collection of his commissions, and divid- 
fag with the collection agency part of his commission? 


A. Do I think it would be better if the agent were free 
= ore were more agents? 
en. 
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A. Yes, I do think so-—more reliable agents. 

Q. That is, there would not be ents who were of the 
selection and at the will of the booking office? 

A. Exactly. Z ; 

Q. I cali your attention te Commission’s Exhibit Number 
89, which appears to be a form of contract approved by the 
B. F. K. Circuit. It appears to be a blank contract between 
the B. F. K. Company and a corporation of Boston for the 
employment of B. F. Keith’s theatre in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and the third paragraph of the contract is this, “S. 
K. Hodgdon, of 1664 Broadway, page a City, is acting 
for the manager in employing the artists.’ 

t will ask you if that is the same 8. K. Hodgdon who is 
the booking manager and superintendent in effect of the book- 
ing operations - Ba U. B. 0.7? 

ma = sir; he is. 

Q. Nevertheless in this contract I find that the actor au- 
thorizes the manager to deduct and pay the United Booking 
Office for procuring tbe artist the engagement. What do 
you say about that sort of an arrangement? 

A. Why, I think it is —— ge 

. an, what is the matter w 

= Well you play in the Keith theatre and you get a ~" 
ary, and you pay Mr. Keith’s booking office 5 per cent 
your salary for hiring you to play in his theatre. 

Q. De you know Jules Delmar? 

A. I know who he is, yes. I have met him. " 

Q. He occupies a position in the U. B. O. office? 

80; yes, sir. 

Q. ssoen bo books vast is known as the Southern time? 

A. Yes, sir. » 

G ou what purports to be a contract with the 
PRAT Rpm Company, Charlotte, North Carolina, dated 
the 6th day of December, 1918, with an artist known as Nat 
Burns, and ask you if that is the same character of contract 
and subject to the same voy ye as the contract marked 
y : xhibit Number ? 

Comer. Deena here is described as acting for the 

nd employing the artist. 

“a Ta one faataaeel to which I call your attention, that 
is the contract in which Mr. Hodgdon is designated as the 
manager in employing the artist, and the one in which Mr. 
Jules Delmar is designated as the manager in employing the 
artist, can you conjuncture in any way in those instances 
how the booking office renders any service for the actor? 

A. I never have been able to see under any circumstances, 

ny other. 
ae think you testified yesterday in reference to a letter 
h u received from Mr. Fogarty? 

— Yee, I did. That was in answer to a question of Mr. 
Goodman’s if I had ever heard any protest made about the 
election by members of the White Rats. I said No. He 
asked if I had ever heard of Mr. Frank Fogarty protesting, 
and I said No, and | started to say in addition that I had 
received a letter from Mr. Fogarty when I was a candidate 
for office, and I still have that letter in my possession 
home—— 

“Mr. Goodman: Wait a moment, I object, 

A. (Continuing.) Wherein oe says that he has seen my can- 

idacy and intends to vote for me. 
ar. Goodman: I object. I do not care anything about 
it, but when I start to object, I think the witness ought to 
uit. 
' The Witness: All right, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Referring again to this proceeding of the woman Pember- 
ton, that was instituted against the White Actors Union, 
did you know this woman? 

A. I did. dite eve? 

. Where she live 
z She lived in Brookline, Massachusetts, just outside of 


Boston, 

Q. Did she attend the meetings of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union? 

A. She did, both in Boston and New York—a regular atten- 
dant. 

Q. When? 

A. Week after week, and week after week. 

Q. How would she attend it, and where would she have to 
go, from Boston to New York, to attend these meetings? 

A. Yes, sir. The meetings in New York were on Tuesday 
nights and the meetings in Boston were on Friday nights. 
She would come from Boston te New York weekly. 

Q. Do you know whether or not she was a woman of means? 

A. Well, I only have her own statement for it. 

Q. What is that? 

A. May I tell how it happened? 

. Yes. 

> When we were closing up the office of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union in Boston, after the strike was suspended, 
she was present at the meeting and she had been asked by Mr. 
Mountford at the last meeting at the club house in New York 
to leave the meeting because she was under suspicion by the 
members, and in view of the tense situation that there might 
be some trouble, and she had her choice of leaving the meet- 
ing or standing up and being accused of being an employe 
of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association. So she 


left the m g. 
, Q. Did you ‘ask her to leave? 
A. No, I did not. Mr. Mountford did. The following Fri- 


day night I was in Boston myself winding up the affairs of the 
office there, and she came to me before the meeting and 
wanted to know why she had been asked to leave the meet- 
ing in New York: that Mr. Mountford had her to 
leave. I told her because she was under suspicion, and in 
view of the fact that she was an object of suspicion and that 
the members know it, there might be some hairpulling, and it 
was best that she go. I said, “I must ask you to do the 
same thing here.”” She said, ‘They had no right to suspect 
me.” I said, “Well, I have been told that you were getting 
ve a week from the United Booking Offices to come to New 

ork and report the meetings, the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, to the managers.”’ She said, ‘That is not true.” I said, 
“Well, why do you come to New York every week then?’ 
She said, “Well, I am the victim of a very serious complaint 
and I had to——” 

Q. What do you mean; what kind of a complaint? 

A. Oh, some sickness or other. 

Q. Physical complaint? 

A. Physical, yes—and,‘she said, “I am obliged to consult 
@ specialist and cannot afford to go to the specialist here 
in Boston because I have not got the money.” So she said, 
“I go to New York to a clinic because I can get treatment 
there for nothing.” So I said, ‘‘Well, I am very sorry that 
all this has happened, but I think for your own best in- 
terests, and in the interests of peace and to avoid a scene, 
you had better get out.” And she got out, and subsequently 
started this accounting or the demand for an accounting of 
the White Rats funds. 

Q. Did you ever see her since then? 

A. No, never have. 


Q. Did you ever appear in any of these proceedings? 

A. Never to my knowledge. 

Q. And did you ever know that the V. M. P. A., or the 
U. B. O., or the respondents in this case ever had this re- 
port until it was presented here in this proceeding? 

A. No, I did not. There were extracts from the report, 
garbled extracts printed in certain theatrical newspapers 






committee of 
_ White Rats as long as the White Rats bears the Union's 








but there was no copy of the report printed to the best of 

my knowledge. I never saw one. ; 

Q. In this report it says after October 31,—I assume it =~ )7) 

is 1916—it became evident that the order would bere te can 
‘ 










































































































resort to force. What did you mean by that? 

A. Well, we would have to use aii possibie means of trying 
to secure a conference, and the conference having failed we 4 
would try to ses if we could not resort to a strike or some 2, 
other thing for foreing the managers into « conference. i 

Q. Does this force or pressure relate to physical violence? 

A. No, I have always—and I think even the members of 
White Rats who perhaps did not agree with me will go 
record as saying, that I never made a public speech 
utterance or had a private conversation in which [ did 
say that I was unalterably opposed to any force of any kind, 
sort or description. 

Q. That _ hysical force? 5 

A. Physical force, 4 

Q. Were you willing that other force should be applied? a ae 

A. All the legal means should be applied or enforced. I © 
posted a notice in the Boston office that any member of 
White Rats Actors’ Union that was known to go inte a theatre 
on strike would be instantly expelied. 

Q. There is some information of the men peg em Fie in 
their hands, I did net elear what the of 
that was; will you state it now? 

A. I @e net know what the inference was, or what the infer- | 
ence izewe trem it was. Rt draw any ery re 
like from it, suppose. e erence was that 
to work and take a lily in your hand—I don't know whether 
it was for purposes of identifying you as a lady-like char- 7 
acter or what. At that time there was a show running in © 
New York, if I remember correctly at the Winter Garden, in © 
which Mr. Jolson used that phrase, something about taking @ 
lily in your hand and—vaudeville actors have a very strong 
sense of humor, and I think ft was comedy advertisement moro 
than anything else, for certainly no one who went to work © 
wale the strike was on in the theatre took a lily in their 
hand. a} 
Q. I call your attention to what is designated as the an- ©& 
swer of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, 
which has heretofore been ptt in evidence, the exhibit num 
of which I do not have at hand, in which was a A 
this answer, the answer being directed to you: “Th . 
sole issue between this Association and your Association. i 
Thig issue cannot be and will not be arbitrated or discussed. 
We absolutely refuse any conference with any 
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stamp.” Notwithstanding this ultimatum in September, or 
the latter part of September, did you still seek an interview 
with the managers? 

©. Constantly. I would seek one tomorrow, if I could get a. 

Q. Then in the same answer there is this: “Strike or no 
strike, we are forever pledged against the White Rats and 
against any conference with it and any of its committees, sc 
long as the White Rats continue to be a labor union with é; 
policy of closed shop, and what that backward step 
mean to vaudeville.” How did you regard the as to 
whether or not the managers should have to say as 
to the form of organization of the actors? ; 

A. I felt that the actors ought to form their 
and run their own organization, and direct the affairs 
Sete Cepnalgatiogs without any assistance fromthe managers 
at all. 

Q. Was there any claim made by your organisation it 
should come into camp, as it were, and disintegrate « 
attempt to deal with the managers over your 
other than by your White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I de not get that question, Mr. Walsh. 

Q. (Repeated by the stenographer.) ‘ 

A. Yes. We agreed or were willing to a since there 
was such violent opposition to the closed shop idea, to sub- 
stitute a bond for the closed shop, that every man a } 
theatre in America would put up a bond of sufficient . a 
for every theatre that he ran, to insure the findings 
this Arbitration Board which was to consist of one 
one actor and a third man to be selected by the Grat 
to see that the findings of that Arbitration Board were 
up to. I made the proposition myself to Mr. 
objection was raieed to Mr. Mountford and Mr. 
offered to resign, 

Q. I show you what purports to be an advertisiment 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective es 
“Variety,” of November 8, 1916, in whith the uding 
paragraph is this: “In conclusion, there is no use of inte 
ford trying to make a martyr of himself or o de 
ceive the artists as to our attitude toward 
Conditions have reached such a stage now, that we wi: 
known by all concerned, that we art oppenae to the 
Rats Organization, whether Mountfo stays or 
whether the White Rats continue its affiliation with 
ATMs, Goodmans Whet io the subset thet, xe 

r. $ e '. Wi "\ 

Mr. Walsh: November 9, 191 Pie? 

ave there @ proposition that Mr. Mountford should re, 


8 gn Pin 
A. The suggestion was made directly—or indi er 
—that the whole trouble was Mountford, Moun . 

ford, Mountford, Mountford. Mountford was this 
ford was that, and the White Rats would never get 
as long as he was in the organization; that he was 
to be the chief stumbling block to the conference and to j 
amicable settling of differences. | 
: 
{ 


me 











A. And was there a proposition to eliminate Mr. Mountford? 
A. How do mean, proposition? 
Q. Was there some talk of eliminating him from the or- 


ganization so that some conference and settlement might be 


A. Yes. 

Q. What was it? ‘ . 

A. Mr. Mountfoid made the statement to Mr. Pantages in my 
presence—made it to me personally and made it to 
of the International Board—that if he was the 
block and Lag | would sign the agreement, he would 
the day they did it, and then when the statement was 
—Iif I remember correctly, I talked with Mr. Sat 
over the telephone, ' = 

Ys bdo ~. he? : 

+ He is the representative of the Morning Telegraph. 
is a friend of Mr. Albee’s, and I thought I inight be Bsa te 
talk to him and see if he could not say a word to us that 
would result in a conference. Mr. MeKee told me that 
Mountford was the objectionable thing. I said “Well, M 
= ane . Then he said, “Well, what about 

our charter in t 

"ever merican Federation of Labor?” I said, 
. There has been some talk about Mountford being out of 

this organization and coming | n, 

= . —— 9 ieee ose ae . 
° en in . ere was a disagreement betw 4 

Mountford and the them existing Board of Directors oe 

— palette oe Ly Fe be pucenet they were unabi 

an an r. igned and le 
the organization. — — 9 


2: Be"was Sel fone Sat. never anew tne stats off | 
- He was out four years. n knew the i 
(Continued on page 86) ee 
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(Continued from page 33) 


leaving the organization. I heard him attacked constantly 
by Mr. Cook and others at the meetings of the Board, or at 
the lodge meetings, and I asked on many occasions what the 
reason was, and I never could find out. When the plan was 
known that Mr. Mountford was to resign, I personally was 
most bitterly opposed to it and expressed my opposition most 
vigorously. 

Q. Upon was that based? 

A. I gave as my reason that the Board of Directors, which 
was then in power, was in power when they let him go or 
fired him, as I was always led to believe. I believed that if 
he was dishonest when he was fired they had no business 
hiring him back again, now. I believe also that if they were 
wrong and he was not dishonest when they fired him, they 
were a lot of fools, and their judgment could not be trusted ; 
and because I, like many other actors, had formed an im- 
pression of Mr. Mountford by reason of the attacks which 
had been constantly made on him for years. A member of 
the organization came to me, Mr. Lorella, and we had many 
violent discussions and I announced my intention of leaving 
the organization. Mr. Mountford returned. “Well,” he said, 
“You better wait and see, don’t convict anybody until you 
find out yourself.” So he said, ‘““Would you like to be con- 
victed yourself, on some one else’s testimony without being 
given a chance to defend yourself?” I said, “No.” He said, 
“Well, why don’t you give someone else the same treatment?’’ 
I said, “All right, that licks me, I will go back and find 
out for myself.” So I went back to the organization and 
when the revision of this constitution came up, there was 
certain points in it, with which I disagreed violently. 

Q. With whom? 

A. With Mr. Mountford. We talked it out on the floor. 

Q. How did he come to ge. back at this time? 

A. Ob, the sheriff was at the door. The man was at the 
bull switch in the building to pull the light out and——- 

Q. When was that? 

A. This was in 1915, in September, I believe. 
ali expecting to be thrown into the street. 

Q. That is, at the club house? 

A. At the club house, yes. The Board of Directors which 
had accepted his resignation, and the members of which were 
dishongst enough to permit him to remain away four years 
under the accusation of dishonesty, had to get somebody to 
bring back the organization. They went to Mountford and he 
came back under an agreement which was known to the mem- 
bers and which was discussed on the floor and voted upon 
by the members. 

Q. Is this a statement which was published in “Variety” as 
to these facts on October 22, 1915 (handing to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a statement published by the Board of Directors? 

A. By the Board of Directors of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union, 

Q. Was this resolution passed upon his return: “This spe- 
cial meeting of the White Rats Actors’ Union hereby un- 
animously endorses and heartily approves of the action of the 
Board of Directors in re-engaging Harry Mountford, as In- 
ternational Organizer, and pledges to the Board of Directors 
and to him their absolute support in any steps it may be 
necessary to take to re-establish the power and the interest 
of the organization and to protect the actor in the exercise 
of his profession and obtain for him fair treatment and 
justice.”” How long after he returned was this passed? 

A. That was passed before he came back at all. 

Q. That was when the proposition was on? 

A. Yes, when the discussion was on, whether he should be 
taken back or not. It was submitted to this special meeting 
and was carried. 

Q. What was it proposed that he be taken back for? 

_ A. To bring back the organization from the state of de- 
} By Mr. in which it was to what it had been when he left. 


We were 


By Mr. Kelley: 

Q. And that covered a period, as I understand, of about 
four years, did you say? 

A. Four years, yes, Mr. Kelley. 

Q. Preceding what date? 

A. From 1911, in October, until October, 1915. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. When did you become president? 

A. I was installed in August—I think I was elected om the 
1st of April. 
Q. bt year? 


Q. 19167 


A. Yes. 

«. The ist of April, 1916? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when was Mr. Mountford elected? 

A. He was—do you mean elected or brought back? He was 
elected International Executive the same election, at the 
same time. 

Q. That you were? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that he was in office there from October until the 
iy 8 spring, before you became an officer? 

. Yes. 

Q. Then henceforth you were jointly officers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Previous to the time you became Big Chief and up to 
the time he came back to the organization, were you asso- 
clated with him in the work of the organization? 

A. No, sir. 

b Q. Your association with him began at the time you became 
Bie Chief? 

A. Yes, sir; I was always looked upon as an insurrectionist 

y_the Board, which | heiped put out of office. 

Mr. Kelley: I think it is in the record, but just for my 
own information, when was it that Mr. Mountford became 
officially re-established ? 

The Witness: You mean as an officer? 

Mr. Kelley: Yes, coming back again. 

The Witness: He became International Bxecutive. 

a ww: bed - is the date of that? 

e ness: at same election, April 1. 
7. oe man: 1916. . 
e tness: But he was hired as organizer or 
"7 ie in the oan romana time, Mrs Kelley. — 
. An ave you en associated i I 
eae Wiek ome clot with Mr. Mountford in 

A. Ever since, intimately, day and night. 
ao What has been his behavior towards the organization it- 
A. Well, he, I believe, has done more for it than a a 
that ever was in it, and endured n ¥ ft on fe 
I owe: in or out of it. ee Sa 

. What would you say in reference to the disbursement 
ale ye of 7 organization by Mr. Mountford? is 
. money that was ever disbursed by any member of 
the White Rats Acters’ Union when I was in Office, at the 
4 .. po aye wont over with a magnifying glass. 
le rue Ww reference t 
Mountford disbursed? ee 


A. Yes. Every week at the meeting I went over that 


financial statement with a ma 
gnifying glass and I never 
ind a penny out of the way, I never found a penny illegal~ 


* 


disbursed, wrongfully disbursed or dishonestly used against 
anybody, and I know that Mr. Mountford never took a penny 
of any actor’s money for his personal use, and I would 
stake my life on it. 

Q. You spoke or said something yesterday or this morning 
that it has been your observation that there has been stifling 
competition in the industry. What do you mean by that, or 
in what respect is competition stifled? 

A. For instance, in a certain town there is a big time vau- 
deville theatre booked by the United Booking Offices or the 
Orpheum Circuit. Now, it is impossible for another man 


to go into that town and start a theatre and book big time 
after this, because he has opposition and he cannot get the 
acts, and if he cannot get the acts he goes out of business. 
That is the situation in a nutshell. In order to have com- 


petition you have to have acts, and the man who controls 
the acts controls the situation. 

Q. Has it been your observation that there could be more 
of competition and more theatres in towns throughout the 
country? ; 

A. I think there is scarcely playing big time vaudeville in 
America that could not stand at least one more theatre and 
in some places two more theatres. oF 

Q. What effect would that have on the profession itself if 
there were more theatres? 

A. It would afford a larger opportunity for work, it would 
afford an opportunity for greater initiative on the part of the 


actor, it would create vaudéville audiences and help the 
business. ; 

Q. Are vaudeville audiences created by education and obser- 
vation and going to vaudeville theatres? 


A. They are. There is a type of theatre-goer known as a 
vaudeville fan and he does not go anywhere else, and you 
make the type of audience that is in your theatre by giving 
them the kind of stuff that they want. 

Q. Do you know any one who attempted to start a first class 
vaudeville house? Do you’ know anything of the activities 
of William Morris? 

A. Oh, only remotely, that is all. 
ger tried. 

Q. Now, in the matter of the club house, when did you lose 
possession of the club house? 

A. I cannot fix the date now. 
I think in April, 1917. 
Yes. 

What became of the club house? 

The club house was bought by a man named Corcoran. 
And where did the title ultimately go? 

I beg pardon? 

. Where did the title go, finally? 

It went to 239 West 46th Street Corporation. 
that is the name. 

Is that where the club house of the N. B. A. is now? 
Yes. 

In the same building? 


I know Klaw & Erlan- 


It was in “Variety.” 


I think 


PO>OProre 


Yes. 

But remodeled? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did the sale take piace, do you know? 

. In the Directors’ room, at the Mutual Bank, in 34th 
street, I think. 

Q. 33d _ stret. ig 

A. 33d street, between Broadway and 5th avenue. 

Q. Did you ever meet Mr. Corcoran, the gentleman who 
bought it? 

A. No. 

Mr. Goodman: That transaction was conducted by Mr. 
Mountford, wasn’t it? 

The Witness: No, I was present. 

Q. What occurred? 

A. Mr. Mountford had been in negotiations with the com- 
pany for eight or ten hours. I think it was on Monday, and 
on Tuesday Mr. McCree and Mr. North and Mr. Mowntford and 
myself went down for the final conference on the disposal of 
the lease. At that hearing or at that conference, rather, 
Mr. North who contended that the White Rats Realty Company 
or Union owed him $4,000, I think insisted on getting the 
full amount. Mr. Sackett offered him a certain sum. I 
cannot, recall the exact amount now. I think it was three 
thousand odd dollars. Mr. North protested against the dis- 
posal of the lease until he got his money, which resulted 
in a disagreement between himself and me, in which I told 
him that he was willing to sacrifice $56,000 worth of actors’ 
money, who needed it as badly as he did, for a miserable 
few hundred dollars of his own, and in the record of that 
meeting, which was held, I went on record as being unalter- 
ably opposed to paying him one single solitary penny more 
than what Mr. Sackett offered him. The lease was ‘disposed 
of to Mr. Corcoran and under certain terms, and that we were 
to be permitted to take out our office furniture. That con- 
ference ended at one g’clock in the morning or thereabouts, 
and I went back to the clubhouse and went to bed, and at 
ten o’clock in the morning when I came down, I found Mr. 
Sackett talking to Mr. Mountford, and he said, “I am very 
sorry to tell you that my client, or the man for whom I am 
acting, absolutely refuses to permit anything to be taken 
out of this room with the exception’—he designated a 
chair and a desk and a typewriter. I said, “You call your- 
self honorable business men, to make an agreement at 
one o’clock in the morning to do certain things, and come 
back at ten o’clock in the morning and say you won’t do it, 
and you accuse me of being a fanatic and suspicious.” I 
said, “It is no wonder I am, when I have to do business with 
people like you,” He said, “I regret it, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
as much as you do, but I am helpless in the matter.” So 
in the meantime Mr. Mountford, who was not as gullible as I 
was, and who had had more experience in dealing with these 
reputable business men, determined that he would get the 
membership cards out of the building, because we had a very 
strong idea—in fact, Mr. Sackett did not deny it when I 
said that Mr. Albee was the purchaser or was to be the pur- 
chaser, and he said, “I cannot say anything about it.” I 
said, “Well, if Mr. Albee‘is going to be the purchaser of 
the White Rats Club I am unalterably opposed to the disposal 
of the lease, and I won't be a party to it.”” He said, ‘‘Well, I 
cannot say anything about who I am acting for.’’ So the 
membership cards were taken out of the White Rats office 
that night, between one o’clock in the morning and ten, be- 
cause if the sheriff had come in or the caretaker had come 
in and tak possession of our office, the very thing which the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association most desired to 
find out, who our membership was, and who paid their levy, 
would be in their hands. We had given our word to the actors 
that we would keep faith with them and that no one would 
know or ever would know. That is how the membership cards 
and the levy list were taken out of that house and out of the 
State. I brought them to Waterbury, Conn. They were taken 
out of the club house the night we left the club house, but 
months and months before this Pemberton investigation was 
started. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer these three papers in evidence. 

(The papers above referred to was received and marked 
Commission’s Exhibits Nos. 71, 72 and 73.) 

RE-CROSS EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Was the auditor whose report was admitted in evidene- 
here a witness in the Pemberton proceedings? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. 


POPO>O>ro 





Q. Are you sure of that? 

A. No, I am rot sure. 

Q. Was the auditor’s report introduced in evidence? 

Mr. Walsh: No, not the report, but the statement in refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. Goodman: No, I am talking of the Pemberton case. 
Was the same statement that was offered in evidence here 
offered in evidence there in the Pemberton case, in the refer- 
ence? 

Mr. Meyers: It was submitted, but whether it was offered 
in evidence, I do not know. 

A. I could not tell you; I was only there once. 

Q. With the statement of Mr. Meyers, your counsel, who has 
spoken with our permission, can you say whether it “es or 
not? 

Mr. Meyers: I don’t know, but if we have the record I will 
look it up for you. I can find fit in the record. 

Mr. Goodman: Very well. 

By Mr. Goodman : 

Q. You said something about a case where an actor not being 
able to get time through the United Booking offices and his 
personal representative would then turn him over to a friend, 
who had a friend in the Marcus Loew office, or something to 
that effect. 

A. I did not say he would turn him over. I said the work 
would be secured for him in the Marcus Loew agency by that 
means, 

Q. But you gave vent to this expression—that that meant 
you would pay the U. B. O., the intermediary and the sgent? 

A. Well, I was wrong there. I am glad you called that to my 
attention. I mean he paid his perscnal representative, hé 
paid his representative’s friend, and he paid his friend’s 
friend, who was the representative in the Loew office. I did 
not mean to say he paid the booking office 5 per cent. I 
want to make that clear. 

Q. You mean he paid how much per cent.? 

A. 15 per cent. at least.° 

Q. To get a job? 

A. With his own office, through the agent. 

Mr. Goodman: On the point that Mr. Walsh might want to 
examine this witness, I do not want to get into an altercation 
with the legal propositions, but I just want to make this 
statement on the record—that these contracts between actors 
and personal representatives, as a matter of elementary law, 
as contracts between any principal and agent, are absolutely 
revocable at any time, no matter how many times and in what 
language the contract states they cannot be revoked, unless 
it is an agency coupled with an interest. We, as lawyers, 
know that. 

Q. Now, you were shown the Keith contract Commission's 
Exhibit No. 39, and then you said that your objection, or one 
of your objections to the payment to the booking office, was 
that you had to pay a Keith booking office a commission to get 
work in a Keith theatre? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that the booking office, however, booked 
for theatres other than Keith theatres? 

A. That does not alter the fact that I have— 

Q. Now, wait a minute, let us follow it along. 

A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. It books for Buffalo and Toronto and Mr. Moore in 
Rochester and Detroit and for other managers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So while it is true that the Keith interests have theatres 
and are interested in the United Booking Office, it is not true 
that the only theatres that the United Booking Offices book 
for are the Keith theatres? 

A. No, that is quite true. 

Q. I just want to get the record to show it. 

A. That is true. They book for other theatres in which they 
have no interest that I know of. 

Q. Now, you said you did not remember or know of this re- 
port which you and Mr. Mountford made to the White Rats 
yy Union in June, 1917, ever having been published? 

. No. 


Q. In any paper? 

A. Not fully, I said, Mr. Goodman. Not in full. 

Q. All right, I show you a “Variety” of July 6, 1917, at 
page 6. I will ask you if that article does not indicate that 
at that time somebody connected with “Variety” or the man 
who wrote the article had or wrote or saw a copy of the re- 
port (handing to witness) ? 

A. Well, I don’t like to say unkind things, Mr. Goodman, I 
hope if I answer that that you won’t feel that I am trying to 
be nasty, but perhaps the man who wrote that story had access 
to that copy which you have. 

Q. Now, I think we all understand here that it is your con- 
tention that the condition which the White Rats found them- 
selves in in October, 1915, just before Mr. Mountford’s return, 
was brought about by the misconduct of the Board of Directors 
or by whatever name they were known—the Board that con- 
trolled the White Rats Organization up to that time? 

A. It was due to the failure of the Board of Directors to 
do anything to remedy, correct or eliminate growing abuses 
in the theatrical business. It was an absolute supine or- 
— which did nothing, literally and figuratively 

Oo ng. 

Q. Well, don’t you understand or want us to understand that 
some of these directors were guilty of malfeasance in office 
or misappropriation of funds? 

A. I could not say. I never made that accusation, Mr. Good- 
man. My chief contention was—I conducted many a fight 
on the floor when there were only 50 or 100 people at the 
meeting and attacked them simply and solely on the fact 
that they were doing nothing, dying of dry rot. 
oe. Ra ae ee | found themselves in was due, was it 

, to the fac a ey invested mone f 
Actors’ Union in this club house? bik rete 

A. No, sir. 

q. Wall. ci 

. Well, d not Mr. Mountford testify in th 
proceeding that he asked the Board od neste en 
action against the previous board for misappropriation of 
—— in connection with the club house, or the diversion of 

A. He may have, but that to my mind had nothin 
do with it. That was only a side issue. The ore hy FA 
Goodman, had so far deteriorated from the numbers which 
were in the organization when Mr. Mountford left that I 
gee . cost the “ae in lost dues about 

at four years, at ey had had that : 
and that membership had been kept up by a vissstee tae 
Sane, and intelligent fighting policy, they would have been 
in $600,000, and they would have been able to weather the 
bad management and the building of the club house. 

Q. Has the White Rats Union ever begun an action against 
any of the former Board of Directors or the members of the 
snemmneeepel Board, to recover $100,000 or any part of the 
Srey which Mr. Mountford claimed had been diverted by 

A. I do not know that the organization has. ° 
self that there is no reason for it. I think ee 
was an honest one and made under the advice of counsel 
I don’t reproach them with dishonesty at all. I think that 
= — — to their lights in the matter. 

- 4 understood you to say on your redirect a momett 
that you told Mr. Sackett you were n ar 
anless it were to Mr. Albes. 7 ee Spee Se Oe. ae 


A. I did not say that I was not opposed to the sale. I said 
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om ' eee 
r. Albee was the buyer. 
3 And if somebody else was the buyer you would be a 
party te it? 
A 


’m; 5 
Q. Well, it is the same thing. P. do net want to quibble 
u and I do not think you do with me. 

_ No. My objection to Mr. Albee was not to the fact that 
he was Mr. Albee, but if he got possession of the club house 
in all probability it would mean the utter destruction and 
annihilation of the organization, and I knew the propaganda 
which would be used on the actors, of There, your club 
house is gone,” and I did not want to be a party to x &- 
had no objection to Mr. Albee buying it otherwise. = 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that these booking agencies, whether it 
was the United Booking Office or any other agency, acted in 
a dual capacity and must of necessity act in that capacity 
representing not the actor pere or the manager par- 

, but a go-between for both: 
awe? not cer whether they do or not, Mr. Goodman, 
put I do not seen any reason why they should. y 

Q. You do not see any reason why they should’? 

A. No. I think the booking office should oo _ as 

Q. You were shown a agen carnegie —— oe 

. Walsh called your attention to e provis ¢ 
ae eset. was to be deducted and paid to the United Book- 
ing Offices, and you took exception to that dnd said you did 
not know why that payment should be made. Now I show 
you a form of contract that the Independent Booking Agency 
which bears in the lower left-hand corner the statement, 
“Approved and published by the White Rats of America,’ 
appearing to be a form that was signed by John J. Quigley, 
in behalf of the United Booking Agency, and Rube Dickinson, 
as far back as 1910, and I ask you if you don’t see in that 
contract a provision for 5 per cent. (handing to witness) ? 

A. Well, I do not know what the circumstances are Con- 
nected with the membership of the Independent Booking 
Agency, but if I were a member of the White Rats and that 
were put in I would, fight it to the death, just the same as I 
would the booking office. : its 

Q. Well, the fact that I am getting at is, you won’t deny 
that the White Rats of America have approved a form of 
contract which provided for the payment of 5 per cent. to 
the booking agencies? 

A. To a booking agency, yes. L 

Q. Well, I will show you another of the Secretary of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association. I call your 
attention to paragraph 11, which contract bears at the bottom 
the statement, ‘“‘Contract approved by the White Rats Actors 
Union of America.” At the time of this contract, I pre- 
sume that printed date down there would indicate it as 
1914 (handing to witness). 

A. Well, if the Amalgamated Vaudeville Agency has no 
connection, real or covered, with the B. S. Moss theatres, 
why there may not be an objection to it on the part of 
some people. Personally I object vigorously to any fee 
being paid to a booking office. That is by personal opinicn, 
Mr. Goodman, and on that opinion, as well as the matter of 
the personal representative, there is some disagreement. 

-Q. And isn’t it a fact that the Marcus Loew Agency has 





“ed for many years a form of ‘contract approved by the 
hite Rats Actors’ Union, with a provision in it for the 
iuction of 5 per cent. from the actor’s salary, payable 
the Marcus Lowey Agency? ; 
A. I do not know. I never played for Mr. Loew, but if 

jiey approved of it in fifty instances it would not alter my 

opinion. I think it was wrong. 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. This contract which Mr. Goodman showed you, dated the 
th of January, 1910, which appears to be approved and 
published by the White Rats of America, is there any pro- 
vision for the payment of any other fee than the 5 per cent.? 

A. Not that I know of. I did not read the contract 
through. 

Q. Well, I see in black type these words, ‘‘All engagements 
placed under this contract are subject to 5 per cent. com- 
mission.’’ Does that mean two 5 per cents, or one? 

A. I do not know, Mr. Walsh. 








Q. At any rate this contract was in force a long time be- 

tore you became a member of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 
A. Yes, sir, and whether the White Rats approved it or 
, I do not. That perhaps explains why I am an insur- 

tectionist. 

_Q. Was there ever any approval while you were a member 
the organization of what purports to be the Moss con- 
ct which Mr. Goodman shows you? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Walsh, is there any claim that the 

tontracts that we used of Mr. Moss or Mr. Loew, which I 

i: get, and have not got at this moment, are not approved 

by the White Rats Union? 

Mr. Walsh: I do not know anything about that. 

(Witness excused.) 

a Hughes was called as a witness on behalf of the 
mplaint and, having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Hughes, your full name is Gene Hughes? 

A. Gene Hughes. 

Q. And what is the character of your business, Mr. 

flughes? 

A. I am a manager of vaudeville acts, or a representative. 

Q. Here in the city of New York? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were one of the representatives who had what 

| known as a franchise to do business? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The U. B. O. Vaudeville Exchange? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How long have you acted in that business, Mr. Hughes? 
A. Eight years, last January. 

Q. You were at one time associated with a man by the 
bame of Jo Paige Smith? 

A. At the present time. 

Q. You are now? 

A. Yes, sir. 


. You and Mr. Smith are partners in that business? 

. Yes, sir. 

. And have your office in the— 

. We are not partners; we are associated. 

. And you have your office in the Palace Theatre Build 
ing here in the city of New York? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I show you a letter dated New York City, April 23, 
1918, to A. A. Copeland, of Boston, Massachusetts, and ask 
you if that letter went out from your office to Mr. Copeland 
at Boston? 

A. This letter was written by Mr. Smith, but not by me. 
Q. It went out by Mr. Smith? 


Ororoe 


A. I presume it went through the usual course, yes sir, 
and that is Mr. Smith’s dictation. 

Q. Is this the usual method by which the letters go out 
from your office, by rubber stamp, and with your name and 


Mr. Joe Paige Smith? 

A. Yes, sir. 
A. A. Copeland was an actor’ 
Beg pardon? 
. A. A. Copeland was a vaudeville actor? 
. Well, I am not certain about that. 
. What do you think he is? 
I really could not testify on that. 
. What is your best judgment? 
I presume that he was. I will tell you why that Is so, 
Mr. Walsh. Mr. Smith, sometimes, as I do, has special acts 
that he handles, and we have our correspondents and while 
it is done through the office with the one man, I could not 
tell you what that one particularly is, and whether Mr. Cope- 
land was an actor or not, I do not know. 

Q. But in view of the fact that the letter states: “It will 
be impossible for us to negotiate any further time for your 
act in the U. B. O., inasmuch as you have just played at 
Providence,” that, of course would carry a very strong pre- 
sumption that he was an actor, a vaudeville actor? 

A. Yes, it might be Copeland & Smith, or Copeland & John- 
son, or just A. A. Copeland. I cannot just tell whether A. A 
Copeland was the title of the act. 

Q. At that time the only vaudeville house in Providence was 
Fay’s Theatre, was it not? 

A. No, I know Mr. Loew has a house in Providé@nce, and I 
know they have. 

Q. Well, assuming that Copeland was a vaudeville actor, 
would it be impossible for you to negotiate for his act, or 
negotiate further time for his act, inasmuch as he had just 
played Providence? Please explain that, Mr. Hughes? 

A. As I said before, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Smith dictated this 
letter, and what he might have in mind at that time I am not 
aware of, but I could not definitely testify on this. 

Q. The letter was signed in the usual method by your office 
when you were associated with Mr. Smith. The letter is signed 
in the usual method, with your name, and Jo Paige Smith, is 
it not? 

A. It is signed with a rubber stamp, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what are the facts, now? You know them, and I 
just want to get them. 

A. Have you something that follows this? 

Q. No, I have nothing; it is entirely a different matter I 
desire to call your attention to. I will be just as frank with 
you if you will be so with me. 

A. Well, the only reason that I could give for that is— 
now I may be wrong, in Mr. Smith’s judgment when he wrote 
this letter and what he meant by it. I never saw this letter 
before and I don’t know anything about what the matter at 
issue was, or— 

Mr. Goodman: Tell him whatever your belief is, very 
frankly. Let us find out what it is. 

The Witness. Mr. Smith might have meant when he wrote 
this that inasmuch as you played in a city where the Keith 
interests have a house, that he could not continue booking 


POPOPOro 


m. 

Q. Did the Keith interests have a house there? 

A. In Providence; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, Mr. Fay had a theatre in Providence at that time?” 

A. I believe he had, yes. I don’t know whether he was 
playing at Fay’s Theatre. It may have been at Loew’s, for 
all I know. 

Q. But Fay did have a theatre there? 

A. I believe he has; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what was the situation at that time with refer- 
ence to actors who played in Fay’s Theatre, the opposition 
theatre in Providence, so far as getting time with the U. B. O. 
was concerned? 

A. It would be impossible to book an act in Providence 
with Mr. Keith in case in a certain length of time the act 
had played for Mr. Fay or Mr. Loew, for the simple reason 
that the difference in the price of admission, and after playing 
in the cheaper house is not an attraction until after a certain 
time has passed before it plays the other houses. 

Q. Now, Mr. Hughes, that is a very plausible explanation, 
but you understand you are under oath? 

A. Yes, certainly, I understand that. I understand what an 
oath is, certainly. 

Q. That is not the full explanation? 

A. That is the best explanation I can give you. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact, Mr. Hughes, that was the under- 
standing in your office, in the U. B. O., that a man who 
played with an opposition house in Providence, notwithstanding 
a limitations as to time, could not be booked at the U. B. 0.? 

A. No, sir. I have booked acts that have played Providence 
for Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, I want to call your attention 
to the long lists in evidence in this case, verified by Mr. Fay, 
of acts that played Fay’s theatres and then played through 
the United Booking Offices. 

Mr. Walsh: But not in Providence. 

Q. I ask you, Mr. Hughes, to look at this letter again, and 
I ask you if you notified that actor through that letter that 
the objection to giving him further time in playing Providence 
is limited as to time or place? 

A. This letter don’t so state; no, sir. 

Q. Well, doesn’t it appear there that the reason he could not 
be booked up there was because he did play at an opposition 
house at Providence at some time or other? 

A. That is the reading of the letter, yes. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer in evidence the letter. 


(The letter above referred to was marked “Commission’s 
Exhibit No. 74.’’) 

Q. Now, Mr. Hughes, I show you another letter. that is 
signed in the same manner as the one that I previousiy showed 
to you, dated January 2, 1917, addressed to F. Roser, Orpheum 
Theatre, South Bend, Indiana, and ask you if that went out 
from your office in the due course of the mail (handing to 
witness)? 

A. Yes, that letter went from the office and was dictated by 
Mr. Smith. 

Q. Roser was an actor? 

A. Yes, sir; he had an anima! act. 

Q. In the second paragraph of this letter I find the state- 
ment, Mr. Hughes: “‘By the way, we wired the Simon Agency 
last week to the effect that you had been looked upon as a 
White Rat, and we wanted you to straighten the matter out. 
Probably you have already got word from the Simon Agency, 
and we are waiting for a reply letting us know your deter- 
mination regarding ti’ Southern time.” What was the situa- 
tion at that time in reference to the booking of actors who 
were members of the White Rats, Mr. Hughes? 

A. You mean generally? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Not taking that letter as a foundation for my reply? 

Q. Yes, you can use the letter as the foundation. Make 
rong tae in your own words and in your own manner, as you 
see fit. 

A. Well, the situation as I looked upon it at that time, and 
probably what Mr. Smith meant by this letter, was that actors 
who were then or at that time considered White Rats, there 


was a lot of trouble and discussion going on at that time, 
and it was a question in the minds of the bookers whether or 
not after you booked a man, if he was a White Rat, he 


would fulfill his contract and make good, if he were called 
out on a strike by the powers that be in the White Rats. 

Q. And therefore you did not propose to book any one if it 
were possible for you to— 

A. I did not want to make any engagement with people 
who would not fulfill their contracts, 

Q. I am not asking you about that. What was the objec- 
tion to the White Rats that you did not want to book them? 

A. There was no question in my mind whether a man was 
a White Rat or was not a White Rat, if he had a good act I 
would book him, but I did not want him after he was booked 
to throw his contract. down. 

Q. Now, what was there about F. Roser that he would have 
to straighten out? 

A. Well, in connection with Mr. Roser, the testimony, to get 
it really right, would have to come from Mr. Smith, as I 
never handled the act personally and never talked to the 
man. It was an act that Mr. Smith did all of the business 
on himself. 

Q. What was the attitude in your office, that a man was 
looked upon as a White Rat would have to straighten the 
matter out in«some way? 

A. Not necessarily so, not from my standpoint. No, I 
booked him even when he was a White Rat. 

Q. I call your attention, Mr. Hughes, to a letter of March 
28, 1916, the same act, F. M. Roser, addressed to the &ilst 
Street Theatre, City, signed in the same way, ‘‘Gene Hughes, 
Inc., and Jo Paige Smith.’’ I ask you if that is not a letter 
or circular that you sent out to the actors whom you repre- 
sented (handing to witness) ? 

A. Yes, that is a letter that I wrote myself. 

How many of these did you send out? 
. I sent one to every act that we had. 
How many did you have? 

. I probably had 80 or 90 acts. 

Q. Did you at that time have a franchise with the U. B. 0.? 

A. I did; yes, sir. 

Q. At the time that you.sent out this letter, this circular 
letter which I showed you a copy of, which was sent on 
March 28, 1916? 

A. 1916? 

Q. Yes, sir; is that right? 
rn A. I don’t think that is correct. I think that should have 
een— 

Q. Well, now we can get some more, We will settle that. 

A. I don’t think that was at the time that the agitation 
was in progress. I think that is a clerical error on the 
part of the stenographer as to the date. I do not think as 
near as My memory serves me, Mr. Walsh— 


Q. oe yes willing to —_ it go down on the record that it 
s a Clerical error as to date and that you sent-out 
1917 instead of 1916? — 

A. Let me see? 

Q. Yes, take your time, now. 

Mr. Goodman: Is there any way that you could make sure 
of the date? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes; I wanted to make sure. 

Mr. Goodman: Have you any other copies of it? 

The Witness. I have not got any other copy of it, Mr. 
Goodman. Me 

Mr. Goodman: What is it, a mimeographed letter or a 
circular letter? 

The Witness: Just a circular letter, yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you ever see that circular letter published, Mr. 
Hughes? 

A. It was published in ‘‘Variety,” I think. 

Q. Yes, about the time it was issued? 

A. About the time it was issued. 


Q. Look at this and see whether or not that refreshes your 
memory and see whether or not the statement that it was 
published a year after the date on it is true (handing to 
witness) ? 

A. Well, that is a copy, with the exception of the name 
to whom it is addressed. 


>O>O 





The verbatim report of the investiga- 
tion will be continued in next week’s 
issue of VARIETY. 











CALL 


10 A. M. 


salaries. Fare to opening and from _ closing point. 


i EVERYTHING FURNISHED. 
Sleepers free. Apply in person or by mail. HARRY THOMPSON, 182 State St., Brooklyn. 


All Ladies and Gentlemen engage’ for All 


PAT WHITECO. 


report at Saengerbund Hall, Smith and Schermerhorn Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


MONDAY, JULY 21 


Can use a few more Ponies and Medium Chorus ‘Girls. 


10 A.M. 10 A. M. 


Salary $22.00. No half 








Ladies and Gentlemen engaged for 


ROSE SYDELL’S “LONDON BELLES” 


report at Saengerbund Hall, Smith and Schermerhorn Streets, Brooklyn, N. ) 


MONDAY, JULY 28 


Can use a few more Ponies and Medium Chorus Girls. Salary $22.00. No half 
salaries. Fare to opening and from closing point. EVERYTHING FURNISHED. 
Sleepers free. This is not 
WM. S. CAMPBELL, 182 State St., Brooklyn. 


CALL 


10 A. M. 


a “promise”’—you get it! Apply in person or by mail. 
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Return Engagement at B. F. Keith’s Palace, New York, Next Week (July 14) #f 











TOTO » 


New Brighton Theatre, This Week, (July 7) 





THE CLOWN 


NOVELLO) | 





BOUGHT AT FORCED AUCTION 


Will sell at half price 


A HOME 
ALL YOUR OWN 


HOWARD THURSTON 


offers a large number of beautiful plots of various sizes 


OVERLOOKING THE SOUND 


30 minutes from Broadway, at 


BEECHHURST, L. I. 


At the auction sale June 28, whereby the Shore Acres 
Co. property at Beechhurst, L. I., was sold by the Jerry 
Johnson, Jr., Auctioneers, as directed by a Receivership, I 
bought many beautifu! plots. The most attractive home 
sites on Long Island, in a colony composed of business 
and professional men with a population of 900. 


I paid less than half the Shore Acres’ value for these 
plots and will sacrifice them at a great bargain for about 
one-half the price. 


On the water, yacht club, tennis courts, golfing, swim- 


ming and boating, the place in which I have built a beau- 
tiful home. Easy terms. 


ACT QUICK 


ADDRESS 


HOWARD THURSTON, Beechhurst, L. I. 


Telephone Flushing 1214 


Opportunity for Chorus Girls 


Through desiring chorus girls of intelligence combined with 
stage experience and who are therefore naturally ambitious to 
advance into principal roles, I will engage such young women for 
the chorus of my two shows on the Columbia Wheel as may assure 
me that they are earnest in their endeavor to advance. 


At the same time their salary with my shows will be the top 
figure with the certainty of 40 weeks or more consecutive work, 
commencing about Aug. 11. I have the reputation for the best 
choruses and the highest salaries. I want to maintain it and 
want the best youthful choristers that I can secure. It’s up to you 
whether you advance. I will furnish you the opportunity. Apply 
immediately, Arthur Pearson, Selwyn Theatre Bldg., 229 West 


42nd Street. 
CALL 


“STEP LIVELY GIRLS”’ 


A MONDAY, JULY 2ist, 10 a. m. 
Chateau, Lexington Ave., and 86th St. 


“GIRLS A LA CARTE” 


MONDAY, JULY 28th, 10 a. m. 
Chateau, Lexington Ave., and 86th St. 


Acknowledge this call to 


ARTHUR PEARSON, 


Selwyn Theatre Building, 229 West 42nd Street, New York City 











Beryac Irene 
Burtis James 
Bernard Jack 


Claire Doris 
Clay Clan 
Cleveland Babe 








LETTERS 


When sending for mail to VARIETY, 
address Mail Clerk. 
POSTCARDS, ADVERTISING OR 
CIRCULAR LETTERS WILL NOT BE 
ADVERTISED. 


LETTERS ADVERTISED IN ONE 
ISSUE ONLY. 























IF YOU DON’T 


ADVERTISE IN VARIETY 
DON’T ADVERTISE 











A 


Abbott Billy 
Adams Phil 
Adriots The 
Aquila Prince 
Ahearn Chas 
Ahiena Henry 
Ahern Wm 
Allen Mickey 
Allison David 
Allyn Arthur 
Anderson Andre 
Anderson Arthur 
Anderson Pauline 
Andrews Miss M 
Arben & Dixie 


Armitage & Hine 
Arnini Walter 
Arnold Gus 

Artois Mra Walter 


B 


Badie Mr 
Baker Marion 
Banker Doris 
Barry Mabel 
Baptiste John 
Bayard Victor 
Belmont Harry 
Bennett Dot 
Berg Mr 


Bradley Ella 
Bowlin Mary 
Bouner Dane 
Boyle Jack 
Boyce George 
Boyne Hazel 
Brittain Frank 
Broad Billy 
Bronson Aleen 
Brown Hank 
Brown Mr H 
Bruce Harry 
Bell Wanda 
Burden E Ray 
Burke Minnie 
Burtwick Ruth 


Cc 


Calbourne W H 
Canwon Fred 
Cariton Elenor 
Casper Ernie 
Casson Jimmy 
Cavanagh Edith 
Chandler Joseph 
Chase Lena 
Chassler D 
Claire Alice 


Cleveland Jane 
Connell Teddy 
Conley H & E 
Cooke W H 
Corbett J J 
Cordill 8 H 
Cornell Christopher 
Cowles Roy 
Craig Betty 
Crawford Anna 
Crosby Jack 
Crowley & Burke 
Cuby Clement 
Cullen Frank 


D 


Dale Sid 

Daley Mr & Mrs 
Dalton J B 

Davidson Budd 

Davis George 

Deane Phyllis 
Delane & Pike 
Detty Maud 

De Voe Frank 

Dillon Tom 

Dillworth Lillian 
Dolly Sisters 
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MISS CORDELIA HAGE 


| VAUDEVILLE 
ly The Charming 


MISS 


MARTHA LAWRENC 


‘and 


\| EASTON YONGE 


YOUTH 
TALENT AMBITION 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direction, M. S. BENTHAM 
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AFTER TWO SEASONS IN VAUDEVILLE 


BABE LA TO 


Returning to burlesque as the 





CO-STAR WITH DAVE MARION 


Season 1919-20, Dave Marion’s Own Show 


Season 1920-21, starring alone in 


BABE LA TOUR’S OWN SHOW 


Donovan Fannie Dunbar Rose 
Donnelly Mr J P Dunlay Billy 
Downing Harry Dunedian Queenie 


Downing H Duyer Leo 
Draper Bert 

Duff Sadie 

Duffett Bruce E 


Duffy James 


Duffy & Caldwell Earl Verna 








BERNARD and MEYERS 


Our Broadway Billing 


COMEDIANS 
DE LUXE 


MR. ERNIE YOUNG 
Dear Agent: 


Understand you do not handle anything 
but new acts. Did you ever see ours? 
If not, nothing lost. They claim I am 
so impossible and the lady so clever that 
we make all the agents laugh. 


We once laughed a route out of the 
W. V. M. A. and they were so mad they 
wouldn’t book us in Chicago, so you see 
we would be a new act for you to handle 
now. 


Erne, I don’t want to be temperamental, 
but I won’t play under any condition the 
Palace, Majestic or the State Lake thea- 
tres as I don’t understand their time. 
Is it the same-as McVicker’s, and do 
we need a dinner pail? 


Now, Youngie, we can’t do less than 
six shows a day at the most. Your 
chance of a life-time is in the handling 
of our act as our regular winter agents 
are absorbed in travel. One is in Europe, 
the other stranded in Toledo on account 
of Willard. You know both these boys 
only by sight so you're safe. 


We have snappy photos, dress well 
on and off, no boozers, have medicine ex- 
perience and our lowest 80 (eighty). 
Man no chaser, you know! 


Yours chummy, 


BERNARD and MEYERS 


Care ROSE & CURTIS 
PALACE THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


P. S8.—Please answer in the meantime. 








Easton Mrs C W 
Edwards Sam 
Everett Flossie 


F 


Faber Harry 
Farrell Alfred 
Fields Johnny 
Fields Sam 
Finn Albert 
Fisher Mae 
Fitzgerald Myrtle 
Fitch Dan 
Floyd Walter 
Foose Anna 
Forbes Marion 
Fosse Chas 
Fox C Roy 
Foyer Dorothy 
Francis 

Frank F J 


Frank Jessie 
Franklin Irene 
Frazer Arthur 


Frazier Louise 
Francis Larry 
Freeman Capt Ernest 
Freeman Mrs J 
Frost Russell 


G 


Gabriel Master 
Garrison Syd 
Garvin Betty 
Gaxton Wm 
Gehrue Mayne 
Gilligan Florence 
Glyn Harry 
Goldberg Jack 
Golden Grace 
Goodrich Edna 
Grady James 
Grey Clarice 


Grindell Esther 
Gruett Jack 


H 


Hand Hazel 
Harciurt Leslie 
Harmon & O’Connor 
Harrison Buddie 
Hartfords Tom 


Harvard Mr & Mrs C 


Harvey Miriam 
Hawkins Lew 
Haves Otto 
Helena Edith 
Henderson Norma 
Hertz Ralph 
Henry Margaret 
Hewes Jane 
Hewitt Emma 
Hill Walter 
Hillman A Chas 
Hoffban Frances 
Heoper Phyllis 
Hoover Mary 
Howard Bert 
Howard Emily 
Howard Jack 
Howard & Sadler 


I 


li James K 
Irving Miss D 


J 


James Marie 
Jarvis Jean 
Jerome Mrs Frank 
Jones Geo 

Jones Mabel 


K 
Kadison Blanche 


Keller Marie 
Kendel & Doll 


Under the Management of DAVE MARION 





King & Lovell 


c c Melrose King Emile 
Keno, Keys & elro £ King Frank 


Kerksmith Gertrud King Rosa 





Palace, New York, This Week (July 7) 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


4 HARMON 
KINGS 


I. H. BROWNING 
W. H. BERRY 
CHAS. E. DRAYTON 
W. A. HANN 


Direction, PETE MACK 














CHARLES 
ALTHOFF 











CALL! 


ALL LADIES and GENTLEMEN ENGAGED FOR THE FOLLOWING SHOWS 
WILL REPORT FOR REHEARSALS AT TERRACE GARDEN, 145 E. 58th 
STREET, NEW YORK, AT 10 A. M. SHARP. 


“VICTORY BELLES”. ... . JULY 21 


EE ower ae 


“ROSELAND GIRLS”... . . = a 
“Sinseueee oy ae a! 4 “ 3 
“BEST SHOW IN TOWN” .. . AUG. 4 
Cie Braue... .26"%. . = =e 


I WANT THE BEST CHORUS GIRLS FOR MY SHOWS—SALARY $22.00— 
NO HALF SALARIES-EVERYTHING FURNISHED—FARES PAID BOTH 
WAYS. IF YOU WANT A REAL GOOD SEASON DON’T FAIL TO REPORT AT 
TERRACE GARDEN, AS STATED ABOVE. ACKNOWLEDGE CALL IN PERSON 


OR IN WRITING. 
JAMES E. COOPER 


Columbia Theatre Building, New York 
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ec si VARIETY | 
SHAPIRO. BERNSTEIN & CO., LOUIS BERNSTEIN, President 


NOTICE TO THE PROFESSION | 
WE HAVE WON THE LAW SUIT AGAINST | 
















JOS. W. STERN & CO. 


IN THE MATTER OF OUR SENSATIONAL 
RAG SONG HIT 


“DIXIE IS DIXIE 
ONCE MORE’ 


By Billy Tracey and Maceo Pinkard 


THE JOS. W. STERN SONG HAS BEEN ORDERED 
SUPPRESSED AND WITHDRAWN FROM 
| THE MARKET. | 


IF YOU WANT A REAL SMASHING SENSATIONAL 
OPENING OR CLOSING SONG HIT 


THIS IS THE ONE 
SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. °NEW'vorn'ciry 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON 
Grand Opera House Bldg. Suite 3, Lyric Theatre Bldg. 2+0 Tremont St. 


SAN FRANCISCO—209 Pantages Theatre Bidg. 


ET wee 
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VARIETY 








King Maisie 
Kingsland Madline 
Knoll Gus 


L 


Lamb Dot 
Lambe Alec 
La Mere Gertrude 
Lapine Jack 
Lavallo Julia 
Layden Jack 
Layden Harry 
Lazar & Dale 
Leach Hannah 
Leigh Lester 
Leighton Bert 





At B. F. 


Le Fleur Flora 
Leondar Lew 
Leipsig Nat 

Le Valle Chas 

Le Van Harry 
Levino Alexandria 
Levy Archie 
Lewis Cleo 
Littlejohns 
Lorraine Lillian 


M 


McArta Grace 
McCormick Hugh 
McCloud Jack 
McGinnis Hazel 


HEADLINING 


McGuire Fred 
McKitterick Geo 
McMahon & Adelaide 


McNeal Bstelle 
McPherson Wm 
Mc Neil Marie 
Mack & Walker 
Madden Jennie 
Mahoney Tom 
Murdock Jappie 
Makk Harry 
Mercedes 
Millano Otto 
Miller Mrs John 
Moentenick Miss E 
Mitchell Dorothy 





Keith’s Riverside and Royal, This Week (July 7 } 


NAT NALARHU. J 


Assisted By His 
ATLANTIC FLEET JAZZ BAND 


Personal Management QUEENIE NAZARRO 








Direction, MORRIS & FEIL 


Montgomery Marshall 
Moore Dorothy 
Mortenson Marie 
Moran B L 
Morgan Betty 
Morgan Kathleen 
Mortensen Marie 
Mullaly Jack 
mad Frances 
Murff Iska 
Murray Helene 
Murray Marion 


N 
Nagel E 
Nash Deila 


Nickson Cam 
Nestor Ned 
Neuson Chas 

Noe James 
Norvell Florence 
Norton Hattie 
Norton & Mednotte 


Oo 
Ohaus Ed 
Onri Archie 

P 


Pantzer Duo 
Pardo Sam 
Patti Felix 


Paul Steve 
Pavey Marie 
Pender Chas 
Peton Billie 
Phillips Frank 
Phillips Rosa Reik 
Trio 
Phillips Evelyn 
Phillips Sidney 
Potter W G 
Powell W H 
Pratt Herbert 


s Q 


Quilts Crazy 
Quixey Four 


R 


Raynore Edythe 
Reavis Ruth 
Reese Constance 


Rentz Rosa 

Rice Sally 

Riley Agnes & Joe 
Richmond Dorothy 
Roberts C Lucky 
Robinson Ghita 
Rogers Alex 
Rogers Dorothy 
Rogers Frank 
Romer Samuel 
Rosen Edith 


B. F. KEITH’S ROYAL, THIS WEEK (July 7) 


BROTHER and SISTER 


HARRY «4 GRACE FE. .[LSWOR TH 





SMILING SMATTERING OF SONG AND DANCE 
HENDERSON’S, NEXT WEEK (July 14) 


Ross Harry 
Roth Kathryn 
Rozella Mrs Marie 


Ss 


St Onge Fred 
Saunders Georgia 
Scott Walter 
Scott Thomas 
Shannon John 
Sherlock Sisters 
Shilling Marjorie 
Simpson & Dean 
Stafford Frank 
Sterling Ruth 
Sterling Harry 





Direction, LEO FITZGERALD 


AT B. F. KEITH’S RIVERSIDE THIS WEEK (July 7) 


SYBIL VANE 


THE GALLI CURCI OF VAUDEVILLE 


Direction MAX HART 
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VARIETY 








AT LIBERTY | 


3 









J 
LAURIE © 


(The ‘Pint Sized Comedian’’) 





FORMERLY OF LAURIE and BRONSON 











—FOR— 


PRODUCTIONS, PICTURES 





MUSICAL COMEDY, Etc. 


ADDRESS 


FRIARS’ CLUB, NEW YORK CITY li 


The former Laurie and Bronson act is fully protected by United 4 
States Copyright and VARIETY’S Protected Material Department. H | 
4 
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Stevens Betty Vv Wes : : 
Steart Austin Gots Aiton ion Wine thats goo 2 Ss Ra BOSTON. GORDON’S CAMBRIDGE.—Nora _ Norine, 

Estelle Van Sisters Williams Tina Caanaine aie By LEN LIBBEY. Newport and Stirk, Simmons and Brantley, 
Sullivan Tom Violinsky Williams Marie MeCarthy Jack ORPHEUM-LOEW.—Vaudeville. Green and Lafell, Pique and Tellows. “AVaE 

Vine & Temple Wilton Sisters McNamara Nellie BOSTON, BOWDOIN.—Pictures and vaude- "he," feature. 
7 Vivian Ada “Vorth Madlyn Millikin Bob ville. ST. JAMES.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

Thomas Trio Vincent Ella Worth Madeline Mortimer Robert N BIJOU—Pictures and songs. PARK.—Pictures_ and songs. . 
Thompson Edward Wylie Raymond Nestor Ned GORDON'S OLYMPIA--Martelle, Morton ,, GLOBE, STRAND, FENWAY. FRANKLIN 
Thompson & King Wyckoff Frank Roder Billy Dale & Co., Laveen and Cross, Rogers and PARK, LANCASTER, MODERN, BEACON, 
Tobias Sophia Wallace Doll Roder & O’Brien Pearl, Perinkoff and Gray “The Wilderness ©XETER STREET, COLUMBIA, CODMAN 
Tolsuka Toyo Waltson Ev Evelyn Chicago Office Russell Flo Trail,” film. SQUARE.—Pictures. 
Tracy Claudia Watker Herbert Bennett Chas Shirley SCOLLAY OLYMPIA+Buddie Clark, Wes- .,SHUBERT.—Fifth week of the film, ° Open 
ae, Hae oe Tod Brown Sherman H Sims Rouble ton and Elaine, Girl From Milwaukee, Mr. YoUr Eyes,” being heavily advertised and do- 
a + hee Teddy Fischer Arthur Styne & Arnold and Mrs. Carter, Traville, Girlie and seals, ‘8 big business with six shows a day. 

er Fred eems Walter Gerard Helen Trosper Elton B “My Little Sister,” picture. MAJESTIC. — “The Unpardonable Sin,” 


ROBERT LAW SCENIC STUDIOS 
NEW YORK 


Gretchen Eastman at Brighton Beach, this week 


Fi. 











THE DAINTY 


TRANSFIELD SISTERS 


“MUSICAL MOMENTS” 


THIS WEEK (July 7)—DAVIS THEATRE, PITTSBURGH 
NEXT WEEK—KEITH’S HIPPODROME, CLEVELAND 





BOOKED SOLID 


Personal Direction, RAY HODGDON 
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VARIETY 


IRWIN ROSEN 


PRESENTS 


A MINIATURE 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


Music, Lyrics and Staging 


:| WM. B. FRIEDLANDER 


- } Most gorgeous display of femininity and costumes ever 
presented to vaudeville, with a typical metropolitan cast 


q Direction, EDW. S. KELLER q 
PALACE, NEW YORK, | 
THIS WEEK July 7) i 



































A COMPLETE KNOCKOUT 





h! What AWonderful Summer! 


The Terrific Hit of Atlantic City. 


DEPT. 
Bide., 
Mer. 


PROF. 
Strand ‘Theatre 
PRED MAYO, 


film, playing to heavy business despite it has 
been here for several weeks now. 

COLONIAL.—“Daddy ing Legs,” film; 
patronage guarantees long stuy. 

COLONIAL.—“The Fall of Babylon,” of the 
Griffith film repertoire, here for second and 
final week. 

PLYMOUTH. —Musical stock company reviv- 
ing “Florodora,’’ not seen here by the present 
generation of Re Fon Be but about which 
everybody has heard. This company has done 
some excellent work in the presentation of mu- 
sical successes and good business is claimed 
for the engagement so far. 

COPLEY.—Third week, 
ers, in “Two Pairs.’ 


PARAGON PARK.—Vaudeville acts have 
supplanted the cabaret. This park is one of 
the few places in the state which has sold 
2.75 per cent, beer during our recent dry 
spell, and of eourse has been jammed to ca- 
pacity as a result. 

PEMPERTON INN.—Another summer park 
going big with the seaplane flight. Mr. and 
Mrs. Addison Fowler entertaining. 

NORUMBEGA PARK.—‘The Lion and the 
—e by the Liberty Players as this week’s 


Henry Jewett Play- 








Week July 21—Keith’s, Atlantic City 
Week Aug. 4—Keith’s Orpheum, Brooklyn 


NEW BRIGHTON THIS WEEK (July 7) 


All the 
the 


; burlesque houses are now closed 
or . 





In the three seasons which the Henry 
Jewett Players have been at the Copley nearly 
100 plays of all kinds have been given by the 
company. The runs have ranged from one 
week to the famous 27 weeks of “The Man 
Who Stayed at Home,” which hung up a 
record for stock company runs. 





The new “Hitchy-Koo” show is due to open 
at the Colonial here Aug. 15. Sylvia Clark 
-_ be Hitchcock's main support on this oc- 
casion. 





BUFFALO. 
By SIDNEY BURTON. 


The Bonstelle Stock opens at the Majestic 
July 14 with “Why Marry? Miss Bonstelle 


will play the female lead with Paul Gordon 
opposite. 





Get It While It’s Hot! 


A. J. STASNY MUSIC CO. 


56 West 45th Street, New York 





1004 PALACE 
THEATRE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 


a 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 








HAVE YOU 
DOG 


ED. ALLEN 
ROAD MANAGER 


~ TAXIE 


Ask PETE MACK 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 











Lots of “Pep” 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
143 North Dearborn St. 
BILLY MASON, Mer. 





Internal Revenue Collector Riordan this 
week called the attention of amusement park 
owners to the fact that all outdoor amuse- 
ments are subject to a Federal tax. Buffalo’s 
situation in this regard is peculiar inasmuch 
as most of the popular resorts near here are 
on the Canadian side. 





Up to the time of this writing, no one as 
yet seems to have been able to tame that 
house cat at Shea’s. Like Banquo’s ghost, 
she continues to “strut and fret her hour 
upon the stage.”” The worse the bill, the more 
often she appears. These days she is in evi- 
dence most. of the show. Perhaps, like Sir 
Beerbohm Tree’s horse, she is “a bit of a 
critic.”’ 





Charlotte, appearing this week at the Olym- 
pic, is a Buffalo girl. As Charlotte Kaplan 
she is well known locally as a violiniste of 
more than ordinary ability. This week marks 
her professional debut. 





The “Auction of Souls” did unusually well 
at the Majestic last week, running close to 
$2,500 the opening day. The Shea Amusement 


F. KEITH’S RIVERSIDE, NEXT WEEK (July 14) 


WILFRID DU BOIS 


JONGLEUR 





IRVING M. COOPER 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
JOE COOPER, Gen. Mgr. 


Phene: Bryant { bes 








NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


COSTUMES GOWNS 


137 N. WABASH AVE. CENTRAL 1801 


LARGEST 
MANUPACTURERS IN WEST 
CHICAGO 











JACK HANLEY’S 


LATEST 
“PVE GOT TO PAY FOR THIS AD” 


Shea’s Theatre, Buffalo, NOW 


PLEASE LOOK AT IT 


Week July 28—Keith’s Royal, New York 


Direction, ALF. T. WILTON 





Co. ran the picture and Manager Franklin, 
of the Hipp, was responsible for some excel- 
lent advertising. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


By DAVE TRHEPP. 

A film nuhaten building will be erected in 
Butte to house the Universal branch office. 
It will go up corner Galena and Montana, and 
will provide ground floor location. 





Dick P. Sutton, the dean of Montana show- 
men and known throughout the theatre world 
as “Uncle Dick,’ accompanied by his wife, 
is on an overland auto trip to Chicago and 
Saginaw, Mich. Despite his 75 years he en- 
tered upon the long trek with all the zeal of 
a boy. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Belmont are also 
with the party. Mr. Belmont is manager of 
the local Empress. 


May Newton, leading lady of the Empress 
Players, has gone to San Francisco for the 
summer. She will be back late in August for 
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~OUR PAT HAND” 


You Can’t Beat Our Royal Flush of Songs 
You’ve Got a Royal Chance to Be the Hit of the Season With Any of These Songs. 


(THE KING) 


‘Tll Be Happy When the 
Preacher Makes You Mine” 


The King Pin song of the season. Nothing can stop it. The double versions rule supreme. 


(THE QUEEN) 


“Oh! What A Pal Was Mary” 


The Queen of Ballad Land. All the other Ballads are court jesters compared with her. Some Queen. 


(THE JACK) 


‘“‘Take Me To The Land Of Jazz’’ 


The Jack runs wild and the audience will go wild when they hear it. The Jack has a laugh up his sleeve in ev’ry line. 


(THE TEN) 























‘And He’d Say Oo-la-la! Wee-Wee’”’ 


The Ten—some big Ten—Ten to one it’s bigger for you than “Come on Papa.” Some business and extra choruses. 


(THE ACE) 


‘“‘When You See Another Sweetie 


Hanging Around 
(That’s The Time You'll Want To Come Back To Me)” 


The Ace—This is our Ace in the hole—You can’t beat it. All we can say—it’s an ace. 


WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER COMPANY 


STRAND THEATRE BLDG. MAURICE ABRAHAMS, Prof. Mgr. 








MR. MORT MORRIS, Mgr. MR. FRANK CLARK, Mgr. MR. FRANK WATERSON, Mgr. MR. RICHARD REEVES, Mgr. MR. JOE HILLER, Mgr. 
602 Pantages Theatre Building 81 W. Randolph St. Globe Theatre Building 235 Loeb Arcade 405 Cameraphone Building 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MR. MURRAY WHITEMAN, Mer. 188 Randolph Street, 711 Holland Building MR. DON RAMSAY, Mgr. 
381 Main Street Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 240 Tremont Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass, 
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VARIETY 











I. MILLER 
ie 


SHOES 


THE LARGEST FHEATRICAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD, 


WE-FIT.ENTIRE COMPANIES 
OF ANY SIZE 
\ ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS fi 


_ WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT | 


1554 BROADWAY ar 46" ST 


ORK 
; & MONROE STs. 








Guerrini & Co. 


GO STATE 
The Leading and Largest 


Mr Nh il lp Accordion 


Tad Factory 


In the United States 
The only Factory that makes 
any set of Reeds, made by 
hand 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 

San Francisce, Cal. 








Beautify Your Face 








You must fook good to make good. Many 
of the ‘‘Profession’’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect their featural Impertections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Foes 
reasonable. 

F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
(Opp. Waldorf) 
____ _______— 





REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or other FAT 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 

d, $7.00; sample, 10c, CURRIE & CURRIE, 

rugglsts, 2909 Avenue @, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: 
Kenmore 2. 


SCENERY 


OF ALL KINDS—FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


American Velvet Scenic Studio 
407 Gaiety Theatre Bldg. New York 
Phone: Bryant 8493 
E. A. PRICE, Manager 


HARRY OAKLEY 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
Harry H. Oakley please communicate at 
once with Edith Oakley, 273 West 38th 
St., New Yerk. 


VERY IMPORTANT 




















Ruth Burtwick Booked Solid 


Ruth Burtwick and her husband, Samuel 
Bailen, will visit New York this week. They 
were married June 14th by the Reverend 
Kaufman. Mrs. Bailen now owns the larg- 
est department store in Jackson, Minnesota, 
a Pierce-Arrow car and 4 rings weighing 
three karats each, and an unusually ex- 
quisite home. The wedding ceremonies 
were most unique. 








Attention—Will invest $5,000 
cash in Musical Comedy, Al 
Burlesque or Legitimate. 


State full particulars in first letter. 
Only first-class references considered. 


Write D. B., VARIETY, Chicago 














NOVELTY PIANO ACT 


Comedy male; straight female, at piano; guararteed to 
go over with a bangs Also blackface comedy «ct, two 
girls and man. William Russell Myers, Vaudeville 
Author, 202 Palace Theatre Bidg., New York. 





the re-opening of the house. Val Howland, the 
leading man, has gone to Portland for the 
summer, while Alf G. Lane and Dorothy Mit- 

chell, other members of the company will frolic 
oon the coast until resumption of work 
ere. 





The soft drink cabaret is a failure in Butte. 
“You can’t put it over,” said Otto Meagel, of 
the Finlen, the last one to close. ‘‘We lost 
money. One or two soft drinks a night seem 
to do the average patron and then they sit for 
an hour or two, listening to the entertainment 
and dancing on occasion. It’s a hard game 
and I'll never tackle it again.’”’ Butte has 
been dry since Jan. 1. 











GORRINGE’S 


Gerrard 7417 
Artistes! Don’t forget Frank. 


Phone: 


The booking of 
Yours faithfully, 





Shipping and American 
News Agency, Ltd., 
17, Green St., Leicester Sq., W. C. 2, London 


Cable: Frankeogo, London 
Passports, Passages. 
Personal Attention given to all whe wish te travel. 
Largest selection of American Periodicals in Londen. 
TO CLIENTS.—I beg to take pe of advising 
between Mr. W. B. Daw and having been dissol 
business formerly known as Daw’s Steamship Agency at the old —— as above 
ally theatrical—bagsg—ce 
and foreign money exchange departments will be carried on as cificiently a | as heretofore. 


of mail, 





GORRINGE. 














H. HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LIFTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR ¥OUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 








ara 


Evening Gowns—Street Costumes 


36 West Randolph St. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Lingerie and Hats 
SKETCHES FURNISHED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phene: Randolph 1720 


James Madison’s Address 


from June 20th to A 28th will be Faire eunaine, 
544 Market St., San ‘ranelseo. Address him there f 
acts to be written during the Summer. 


My N. Y. Office open as usual 

















ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Steamship Accommedations arranged en all Lines, at Main Office Prices. Boats are going very 


full; arrange early. 


AUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East l4th St., 


Foreign Money bought and sold. 


Liberty Bonds Beught and Sold. 
New Pork. Phone, Stuyvesant 1360. 








CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY, New York 








HAZEL’RENE 














HATS GOWNS COSTUMES 
306-308 State-Lake Building, Chicago. Tel.: Cent. 1899 
IRENE MIS TH; Formerly with 
HAZEL RANOUS § Edith Strickland 
MAX WEINSTEIN Telephone: Bryant 6595 BEN ROCKE 


BROADWAY CLOTHES SHOP 


1552 BROADWAY, 


Our Two-Piece Summer Suits are the talk of show business. 
“Exclusive READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 


NEW YORK 


Come in and look them over. 








DETROIT. 


By JACOB SMITH. 
Bonstelle Stock Co., in ‘‘Penny,”’ 
rick. 


at Gar- 





Sam Levey’s Own Show at the Cadillac. 


Good burlesque. 





Detroit Opera House is dark. Pictures have 
not proved a success, owing to the terrific 
heat. 





Cc. G. Kingsley, recently special representa- 
tive for Select out of Cincinnati, has been 
appointed Detroit manager for Realart Film 
and offices have already been opened in the 
film building. 


Robert J. Churchill has been appointed De- 
troit manager for United Artists Corporation. 








“Bird of Paradise’ will open Garrick on 
Labor Day. “Friendly Enemies’’ may open 
Detroit Opera House. 

At the photoplay houses: “A Rogue’s Ro- 
mance” (Vitagraph), at Adams; “I'll Get Him 
Yet” (Paramount), at Majestic; ‘Men, 
Women and Money,” at Broadway Strand; 
“As a Man Thinks’ (Hodkinson), at Grand 


“The Man Who Turned White’’ 
Mutual), at Washington; 
(First National), at Madison. 


(Ex- 
“Human 


Circus ; 
hibitors 
Desire”’ 





“Sunnyside” is playing Regent, Orpheum and 
Liberty this week. 





It is announced that Marcus Loew will book 
his vaudeville into the Colonial starting Labor 
Day. 

Clyde Quimby, of the Empress and Strand 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., has purchased property 
at Grand River avenue and the car line loop 


IJACK L. LIPSHUTZ 


and will erect a picture theatre on the prop- 
erty. C. Howard Crane is the architect. It 
will seat 2,000. 


W. S. Butterfield has leased property in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for a theatre. 








Miles Gibbons is the new Fox manager in 
Detroit. 





A. J. Moeller announces a change of policy 
at the Deluxe for next season. It will play 
two changes pny | and when specials can be 
secured first run they will be shown an entire 
week. Prices will be raised and the orchestra 


enlarged. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


By «WILL B. SMITH. 
MURAT. Deu, Stuart Walker Players. 
KEITH’ S—Vaudeville. 
ENGLISH’S.—Vaudeville. 
RIALTO.—Vaudeville, 
CIRCLE.—Pictures. 





Kismet” was shown in Indianapolis for the 
first time on an elaborate scale by the Stuart 
Walker Players at the Murat. Despite the 
summer heat and exodus of vacationists the 
bill drew midwigter crowds, breaking all 
atendance records for the summer season. 





Geraldine Farrar in “The Stronger Vow,”’ 
and Fatty Arbuckle in “The Desert Hero” 
was a bang-up and profitable offering to Cir- 
cle patrons this week. 





The Isis, Crystal and Colonial continue to 
tempt patrons with special musical features 
to augment their movie bills. Bryant Wash- 
burn in “A Very Good Young man” was the 
Isis offering this week, while Fanny Ward’s 
self-confessed screen masterpiece, “The Cry 
of the Weak,” was shown at the Colonial. 









E.Galizi &Bro. 


Greatest Professional 
Accordion Manufac 
turers and Repairers. 
Incomparable Special 
Works. New Idea 
Patented Shift Keys. 


215 Canal Street 
N. Y. City 
Tel. Franklin 526 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 . 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also eld Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 31st St., New York City 


EMPIRE 
SHOE SHOP 


707 EIGHTH AVE. AT 44th 8ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Short Vamp Specialists 


We Fit Entire Companies 


Mail orders given prompt attentien 
Write for Price List 

















ASK ANY ACT 


that has this stamp on their 
music what the difference Is. 
Price and RESULT. Our 
patrons are our references. 


L. L. VosBurgh, Mgr. 
306 Gaiety Building 
New York City 














BREAK YOUR JUMP 
Write VICTORIA Theatre 


41) Oi a | 2 8-4 Se 


Jno.J.Farren, Secy. & Mgr. 











COVERS FOR 
ORCHESTRATIONS - 


ART BOOKBINDING CO. 


119 West 42nd Street, N. Y. ¢ 











SCENERY FOR SALE 


30 Complete Sets—In Splendid Condition 
Exteriors and Interiors 


KNIGHT STUDIOS 


Walton Ave. and 138th St., New York City 
Phone: Melrose 1631 











MON 
By ARTHUR SCHALBK. 


ORPHEUM.—Orpheum Players presented 
“Mary’s Ankle.’”” Next week, “Daybreak.” 
LOEW’S.—Norma Talmadge in “The New 


Moon.” Feature and vaudeville. 

IMPERIAL.—Feature for the first half was 
Vivian Martin in ‘“‘An Innocent Adventuress.” 
Feature last half, “True Heart Susie,” and 
Hermine Hudon (soprano), all week. 

NEW GRAND.—ist half: Alice Joyce in 
“The Spark Divine,” feature. 2d half: ‘City 
of Purple Dreams,” feature, and Eugine May- 
nard, all week. 

STRAND.—Ilst half: Haley 
“Full of Pep.” 2d half: Anita Stewart in 
Pa Painted World,” films, and Willie Eck- 
stein. 

TIVOLI.—Feature all week. Herbert Raw- 
linson and Sylvia Breamer in “A House Di- 
vided.” 

HOLMAN.—Mildred 
Clothes”’ 


Hamilton in 


Harris in “Borrowed 
is the feature for the ist haif. 


EVERY TUESDAY IN NEW YORK 


Note NEW PERMANENT ADDRESS, 162 West 48th Street 
Behrens—Phone: Bryant 935 


PHILADELPHIA—908 Walnut Street 
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A SALVO OF SCREAMS 








Assisted by JOAN FRANZA 


ORPHEUM TOUR 


OPENING MAJESTIC, CHICAGO, JULY 28 


REGENT.—Features for the week are, 1st 
half: Sessue Hayakawa in “His Debt. 2d 
half: Anita Stewart. “Two Women” and 


Regent Ladies’ Orchestra. 

ALLEN —F% atures: Dorothy Dalton in 
“The Lady of Red Butte,” Tom Moore in One 
of the Finest,” Charles Ray in “The Busher. 

Vessela’s Band opens an engagament. of 16 
days at Dominion Park starting July 12. 





Polack Bros. 20 shows opened a two weeks’ 
eNgagement on the regular circuit lot to big 
crowds. 





The Princess is closed for the season. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


By O. M. SAMUEL. 
CRESCENT.—The fourth audience at the 
fourth show on the Fourth of July was beam- 
ing and responsive, its pet, particular predi- 
lection being the petite, pervasive and per- 
suasive Lord Robert. The split-sized and titled 
personage, with Christmas atmosphere and a 


. Santa Claus dresser, has evolved a delightful 


moment, which reaches its apex during his 
final “vamp” delineation. Seabury and Price 
are trying to do something with a painting 
act, and are to be commended. The idea of 
sketching the subject of a song is quite good. 
The dressing, too, is apropos, though sombre. 
Black could be supplanted by gray or some 
other bright color. The last sketch might be 
profitably replaced with something livelier and 
less conventional. Watkins and Williams dis- 
played a bright, cleanly drop and clothes that 
were thoroughly in keeping. Neat-appearing 
and capable, with the woman immuring in her 
soft and magnetic way, the duo pleased im- 
Measurably. About three minutes could be 
clipped from the turn, which is running a 
trifle long. Gordon and Lambert were confident 
and at times obtrusive, with neither disclosing 
& modicum of talent. The comic’s opening and 
most of his lore is very small time, with the 
“straight” jerky and rambling. Gordon and 
Lambert might do something with an act. 
What they present now is a badly put together 
jumble of hokum. Cowboy Williams and Daisy 
have not changed their number perceptibly, 
cannon ball juggling still being held of prime 
importance during the unfolding. Daisy is 
more buxom, but is singing better. Just a 
small time closer, minus originality. 
PALACR.—The assemblages which gathered 
at the Palace during the latter part of last 


YOU ARE NOW IN TOWN 
SAVE YOURSELF FUTURE 
PAIN AND TROUBLE 


See Dr. A. M. WEISS 
OFFICIAL DENTIST TO N. V. A. 


1482 Broadway, at 43rd Street 
> Special Summer Rates TJ 













THE / 


HORDES DU 


(MARIA and IVAN) 
PRESENTING 


A EUROPEAN 
NOVELTY 
SINGING, MUSIC 
and DANCING 


With Original Costumes and Scenery 
DIRECTION 


LEW GOLDBERG 








DIRECTION— 


ROSE & CURTIS 








THE FAYNES 


Fuller Circuit, Australia 














8 to 16 
Weeks firm. 


CONTRACTS FOR Nothing too 
FRANCE big!!! 


APPLY TO 


HUGHES RYNER 


Exclusive Booking Manager fer 


CH. DEBRAY’S HALLS 
NOUVEAU CIRQUE, PARIS 











REGARDS TO KNOCKERS BEST WISHES TO FRIENDS 


BELLA BELMONT 


“MY GAL SAL” 


54 WEEKS National Theatre, Detroit, Mich. How could she stand it? 
“I’m leoking for Mr. Somebedy Else”—NEW SONG 





LILLIAN DE VERE 


The Girl with a Velee 
Direstion, EARL & YATES — - 





week were palpably bored by the program that 
obtained, evidencing their displeasure by walk- 
ing out almost continuously. Reno began. 

is still using everything of Joe Jackson’s save 
his name, but is adding some filthy matter 
of his own. 
booking this, one of the most glaring “copies” 
in vaudeville, considering their repeated an- 
nouncements that acts and material would 
be protected, is hard to fathom. Tiny Arm- 
strong had nothing to offer but several scin- 
tillating costumes. The best one might remark 
is that her concluding dance betrayed agility. 
Her reception was cold. Bert Albert and 
Lillian Gonne need an act. The present turn 
is all through, and besides, they have ou 

the characters, Youth will be served, t it 
will be served by youthful-appearing persons, 
if served at all. A quartet, called the Worth- 
Wayten Four, was next-to-closing. The same 
old jazzy idea with three “straights” and a 
comic. One difference, however. The 
“straights” wear solid green straw hats. Other 
items of change were as scarce as table- 
cloths in a Childs’ restaurant. So much that 
four men who sing could do. They might 
give a series of impersonations, with 

written numbers, of barbers, waiters, - 
carriers, airmen, adding swift costume changes 
for each. At that, quartets have lightened 
our load some. They seem to have eliminated 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” “John Brown’s Body 
Lies Moulding in the Grave,” and the bass 


Have Your Face Corrected 


It Pays in Business, in the Home, in Society— 
or Wherever You Ge 
Immediate, Invisible, Improved Methods 








IMPERFECT 


SAGGING 
FACES SET NOSES 
LIFTED IN CORRECTED 


’ Call, ’Ph Writ 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AND DINE AT 


LEONARD HICKS aw HOTEL 


Madison and Dearborn Sireets 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Professien 


CHICAGO 








Hines, “L” read and subway. 


to theatrical folks. 
and cleanliness. 


He 
sys 


YANDIS COURT. 


241-247 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 7312 
One, three and four-reom sogstnes with kit- 


chenettes, private bath and @ privacy 
these ap De ann baled tar to cue et tte attran 
tlens. 


$12.00 Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


a 4 to 359 West Sist St. Phone: Columbus 7152 
n elevator, fireproef bullding of the newest bead 
a. 5. every "device and convenience. Apartmen 
ly arranged, and coasist of 2, 1x! 
kitchens and kitohencttes, tiled bath 


$17.00 Up Weekly 


are 
rooms, with 
and ‘phone. 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. 
off Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 


We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
We are on the ground daliy. 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC 


HILDONA COURT 


341 te 347 West 45th St. 
A BUILDING DE LUXE 


ST OOMPLETED; ELEVATOR APARTMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF GNE, TWO AND THREE 
WwiTH TILED BATH AND SHOWER, TILED KITCHENS, KITCHENETTE 
ooma. Ww THESE APARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXURY KNOWN TC MODERN SCIENCE, 
$55 Up Monthly; $16.00 Up Weekly 








Address all communications to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. 


Located in the heart ef the city, just 


This alene insures prompt service 


LIGHTS 


Phone: Bryant 6255 


AND VACUUM 


HENRI COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof ene 
arranged In apartments ef three and four rooms 
kitohens and private bath. ‘Phones In each apart- 


ment. 
$17.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant ri aged 
Three and four rooms with bath, furnish 

degree of modernness that excels anyth! ," ‘hie 

type of bullding. These apartments will accem- 

modate four or more adults. 


$9.50 Up Weekly 


Office in each building. 








"Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 


Catering Exclusively to the Profession 


Private Bath and ’Phone 
h Apartment 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprietress 

776-78-80 EIGHTH "AV ENUE 

Between 47th and 48th Streets 
NEW YORK 


One Bleck to Times Square 


Special Summer Rates from June to September 


Office: 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE 





SMARTEST OF 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Open All Year 


motor resorts PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








Between 46th and 47th Streets 


Strictly Professional. 


THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Three, Fowr and Five-Reom High-Class roishes Apartments—$10 Up 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. 


e Block West ef er ye 


Phones: Bryant 8950-1 








New Address: 


WHERE YOU MEET THE GANG 
OW Judicious Delicatessen Food our Specialty 


POTTS PLACE— “The Greasy Vest”’ 


173 N. Clark St., cross from the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OPEN 








Make arrangements for ow 8, 4 room 
saneenmedetien. “wigne and day servi 


ARDSLEY 


1690 


WHEN IN NEW YORK 


ote housek apartments, with 
wwe Sr the theatrical prefession 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


BROADWAY 
$12 WEEKLY AND UP At 53rd Strest Bast Location Phone: Clrole 1114 
ALBERT GUMBINER, Manager ’ i 


private baths. Every 


ASHFORD 


1696 








(OPPOSITE N. V. A.) 
Prop.—MRS8. I. LUBAN 


The American 


240-250 WEST 46th STREET 


100 Furnished Rooms with 


latest modern improve- 
ments by day or week. 
Housekeeping Privileges. 


Strictly professional. $1.06 
per day, $4.00 up per week. 
Telephone: Bryant 6882-261 





Phone:, Bryant 1944 


Private Bath, 3-4 Rooms. 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 
323 West 43rd Street, 


Catering te the comfort and convenience of the profession. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light - - - - $9.50 Up 


Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 


FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 








seams 1 sy 4 6873-5374 


Private Baths 





3 and 4 Reoms, from $3.50 per Week Cinwendio~iiegeieenean Privileges 


MARION HOTEL 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 


REILLY, Proprictress 


Newly Renovated 








interest you. 


ATTENTION 
ARTISTS 








HOTEL 
CLARENDON 
North Clark and Ontario Streets 
Five Sauter Gime the Loop 


ern Conveniences 
Weekly Rates, $4 to $10 
Phone: Superior 9070 











of on including gas, electricity, maid service an 


e Rooms, $3.50 Up 
2-Room Soeltce facing front, $9.00 Up 


JOHN MILBERG CO., 14 West 101st St. 


If you want a home for housekeeping with hotel service ——. this will 
Our buildings are fireproof and modern in 

Fifty feet from Centra] Park West. Near Highth Ave. wastnee on cars, 

and Ninth Ave. ‘“‘L’”’ 


stations. Fifteen minutes’ 


Telephone in every apartment. Some rooms with 


use 7 — 
Double Reems, $4.50 
5-Reom Apartments, ‘318.00 Up 
MACK B. ZIMBT, Manager 
Tel. Riverside 5026-6140 





Teisphone: Chelsoa 7735 LOUIS ZILTSCH, Prop. 


THE FLORIDA 


ELEGANT a, ROOMS 
With Baths, Steam Micctric Light, and 
All x... 

By the Day, Week or Month 


404-6 WEST 23RD STREET 











Near Ninth Avenue NEW YORK 





solo (usually base) of “Asleep in the Deep.” 
A speechless quartet, the Sterling Saxaphone 
Four, be-tailored in advance of their prede- 
cessors, gave the show its period. The playing 
was -as resourceful as the tones were re- 
sounding, but there is not enough enthusiasm, 
which causes the act to sag. Quiet musical 
acts are only accepted now with pretty girls 
behind the instruments. 

STRAND.—“The Heart of Humanity.” 

LIBERTY.—Elsie Ferguson in “The Ava- 
lanche.”’ 

LYRIC.—Clarence Bennett's 
nival. 


Colored Car- 





The Lyric is to remain open al] summer 
- ts own particular brand of strictly 
co ente ent for colored persons. 


The house is now offering five acts of vaude- 
ville and pictures. The crux of a playlet 
presented last week was whether a colored 
man who brought a colored girl from one 
state to another for immoral purposes could 
be accused of white slavery. 

Johnny Detroit is being featured at the 
Green Mill Gardens, Chicago, 

Norman Dahlman, attached to the Tulane 
and Crescent theatres, has returned from an 
expansive, expensive trip through the West. 
Dahlman says that in Los Angeles there is 
film every place save on the teeth of the 
natives. 


A report around last week had Pantages 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Woodlawn, 119 E. Magnolia Ave. 


Catering to the profession 


From the Nixen or Blaker’s Theatres. 
Write in for Rooms Tenth Season 


MR. and MRS. ET. CAMPBELL 











taking over the old Orpheum at the end of 
its present lease. Another had the Saenger 
Amusement Co. taking over the theatre 
pictures. Neither report had any foundation. 
Dr. George K. Pratt, who owns the theatre, 
has had no offers recently. 


Dolly Lee is to head a musical stock that 
B. F. Brennan is to send to Florida. 


Addy Britt, with Waterson, Berlin & Sny- 
der, is here for a fortnight. The southern 
territory is to be covered by a Kansas City 
office to be opened by the W. B. S. firm 
shortly. 











French opera is assured for this city next 
season, enough persons having entered sub- 
scriptions to assure a pretentious roster of 
artists. Opera was discontinued at the Bour- 
bon street temple of music with the beginning 
of the war. 





. The studios of the Diamond Film Co. will 
be sold at public auction during the latter 
part of this month. 


PROVIDENCE. 


By KARL K. KLARK. 


E. F. ALBBE.—Isadore Martin has the 
title role in ‘‘The Thirteenth Chair,” pre- 
sented by the Albee Stock this week. The 
attraction is of unusual interest to Provi- 
dence theatregoers because the author, Bay- 
ard Veiller, worked out the plot during a 
summer he spent in this city with his wife, 
Margaret Wycherly, who is leading lady of the 
Albee Stock. 

FAY’S.—Milton Trio, Selma Bratz and Co., 
Davis and Chadwick, Jane Houlton and Co., 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, inc. 




















Friend and Carter, Alice Kendall. William 

Farnum in “The Lone Star Ranger,” film. 
CGLONIAL.—House dark. Alterations in 

this house, to be taken over Labor Day by 

— & Erlanger, are progressing very rap- 
y 





The Emery Amusement Co. has expended 
several thousand dollars during the past few 
weeks in adding new scenery, floor coverings, 
etc., painting and generally renovating the 
Emery Theatre. All this work was been done. 
without closing the theatre, where Loew 
vaudeville is shown six days a week. 


Elsie Rizer, of the Community Theatre 
Players at Newport, left that organization 
last week. 








Bud Hymie Pearson, formerly a newsboy 
in this city and for the past seven years in 
musical comedy and vaudeville, visited this 
city last week after an absence of seven 
years. His last engagement was with Max 
Bloom in “The Sunnyside of Broadway.” He 
announces that next season he will work 
under the direction of Menlo Moore, of Chi- 
cago. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 


LYCEUM.—Manhattan Players in “Lady 
Huntworth’s Experiment.” 

TEMPLE.— Vaughan Glaser in ‘Daddy 
Long Le 

FAMILY. —Fred Webster and Co. musical 
comedy. 

VICTORIA.—Allice Joyce in “The Third 


Degree,’’ screen feature; Felix Herman, Wil 
lie Evans. 

REGENT,.—Elsie Ferguson in “The Ava- 
lanche,’’ first half; Madge Kennedy in 
“Through the Wrong Door,” second half. 

PICCADILLY.—Olive Thomas in, “Upstairs 
and Down,” first half; Dorothy Gish in 
“Peppy Polly,” second half. 





F. Clayton Lamphan, local bandmaster, and 
Arthur Rowland have organized a show called 
“Lamphan and His Big United Revue,” open- 
ing Aug. 3 at Hanlon’s Island, Toronto. 





The other night Fred Webster and his wife 
went motoring. Fred is the owner and star 
of the musical stock company playing the 
Family, while his wife is the prima donna. 
They violated the traffic laws and were halted 
by a cop. Fred was nice and polite, but his 
wife landed on the cop and told him just 
what she thought about him and everything 
in general. Result: Fred was pinched for 
trafic violation; wife likewise pinched for 


obstructing and ‘interfering with an officer in 
the performance of his duty. 
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We are betting our money that Willard will 
CLYDE NELSON and “palling with all our might for DEMPSEY to Care of 
come through victorious. 
STILL AT IT St ing in “Mr. = sence 
: oe ea Where is the fellow who always said New York Rawson 
This Week (July 7): Manhattan” in would never go dry? 
OLYMPIC, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. Bagland. BRADY and MAHONEY, please drop us a line and Clare 
CENTURY, PETERSBURG, VA. New York Repr.: with your address as I have something important 
to tell you. Address care of Norman Jefferies, 641 
NEXT SEASON A NEW ACT SAM. BAERWITZ Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Auburndale, 
1493 Broadway JIM and MARIAN 
Maybe you have heard that stuff before.) 
, Londen Repr.: HARKINS L. L 


CLYDE NELSON 


MURRAY & DAW 
5. Lisle St., W.C. 2 











—ICE— 


is scarce this year—but it is always cool 


at this hotel. 
TOM MOORE 
getting popular 


says the hotel is 
movie stars. Ask 


BETTY BLYTHE 


Exclusive, cool and comfortable. 

“Fourteen floors of sunlight.” 

Il am not going to mention Billy Glason 
this week. 

Two things you should do: Read column 
by Joe Daniels and stop at 


HOTEL JOYCE, 


31 W. 7ist St., Central Park West, N. Y. C. 


with 











‘The Duchess’’ 


Says: 


It has been said that the world is 
made up of a bunch of people, mostly 
fools and a few wise ones. (Which 
am I?) 

P. S. Will pay $500 to the Home for 
Superannuated Dogs if I, & L. can prove 
that my announcer was ever fined for 
ill-using me of any other dog. 














Pauline Saxon 
2) | 
PERKINS’ 
KID 





FRED LEWIS 


Himself) 
BOOKED SOLID BY 


EARL & YATES 








BRENDELandBERT 


IN THEIR OWN ACT 
“Waiting for Her” 








Blanche Latell 


NOW WITH 


“OVERSEAS REVUE” 











SEATTLE. 


By W. E. BURTON. 


METROPOLITAN.—Julian Eltinge show. 
Next, Otis Skinner. 
MOORE.—“Hearts of the World” second 


week. Next, “The Heart of Humanity.” 

WILKES.—Wilkes Players in “Here Comes 
the Bride.” Next week, “Yes or No.” 

PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 

PALACE HIP.—Vaudeville. 

ORPHEUM.- -Mid-Summer Folly Company in 
“Three Weeks.” 

LYRIC.—Walter Comedy 
eompany. 

OAK.—Dark. Closed for a month during 
alterations. Monte Carter to spend short 
vacation in California. 

LIBERTY.—“Sunnyside.”’ 

CLEMMER.—"One of the Finest.” 

COLISEUM.—“The Lonestar Ranger.” 


Owens Musical 


STAN 
STANLEY 


THEATRE 
PATRON 

















CLARKE 


LaVERES 


FRIEND MAGGIE SEZ: 


‘“"You know, I hate to brag on 
myself, but this ain’t bragging, 
it’s just saying what someone 
else sed. This is what was in a 
paper in Lynn, Mass. : 

** ‘Clarke and La Vere intro- 
duced a demure little country 
maiden. They know how to dance, 
sing, laugh, make love, tell stories 
and play accordeons.’ 

‘“‘Working every day. 











‘You know how it is with me, 
Timmie.’’ 


Mabel Whitman 


has fully recovered. Opened Thursday 
with her Dixie Boys, Loew’s Palace, Brook- 
lyn. Closing the bill scoring the usual 
instantaneous “HIT.” Booked indefinitely. 


HUNTER, CHICK 
and HUNTER 


12 Minutes of Fun and Harmony 


Direction, LEW GOLDER 




















REX.—“The Challenge of Chance.” 
MISSION.—‘“A Daughter of the Wolf.” 
LITTLHE.—“Out of the Fog.” 

CLASS A.—‘‘The Girl Problem 
ARENA.—Roller skating. 





Mildred Sturgis, of the Orpheum cast, left 
for San Francisco to spend a short vacation. 
Her sister, Flossie, of the same show, returned 
Wednesday from a vacation. 


a 


The Actors’ Ball given at the Masonic Temple 
26, for the benefit of the actors’ fund, was a 
huge success. Mayor and Mrs. Hanson led 
the grand march. Carl Reiter, local manager 
of the Orpheum, was master of ceremonies. 





Eight “Shimmie” dancers said to hail from 
Los Angeles, were brought to the Pantages 
theatre, Thursday afternoon and went on at 
the matinee show in street clothes owing to 
non-arrival of baggage. Church people and 
others of no particular religious sentiments 
seemed much against the shiver sort of danc- 
ing. 





After being tied up for a short time on 
account of labor troubles, Frederick Mercy’s 
new Liberty, Yakima, is being rushed to com- 
pletion. The new house will be the largest 
and most modern of any showshop outside of 
the larger cities of the coast and will utilize 
the K. & E. shows and such other traveling 
attractions as play that city. Mercy owns 
all the theatres in Yakima. He was formerly 
associated with Eugene Levy in theatrical en- 
terprises in this city. 








STRAND.—“Putting it Over.” 
COLONIAL.—“‘Fighting for Gold.” 


Ivan Fehnova, just out of Uncle Sam’s navy, 


Playing the Del Mar Time 
Direction, NORMAN JEFFERIES 








(Say Hello to the Drummer 4 me) 


THE WORST PART 


RHEUMATISM 


is the 


1000-Different Cures-1000 
Your Friends Suggest 

COOK and OATMAN 

Direction, MARK LEVY 


Loew Circuit 













































Maser: 


CWAS~ BORWHAUPT. 








THE MAN 


MADE the SHEETS 


for the 
BARTHOLDI INN 
has 
“covered more acts” 
than SIME. 


BELLE MONTROSE AND CO. 


Moss Time Direction, MARK LEVY 











Russe for years, is teaching dancing here this 
summer. 





Seattle Moving Picture Operators’ union 
honored its returned war veterans at a dinner 
at the Panama cafeteria. The service men 
are: Arthur L. Bohnert, Archie Howard, A. 
H. McQuestion, George Kalushe Eugene Hav- 
lick, Walter Neilson, Hary Smith and P. O. 
Cawthorne., 





SYRACUSE. 


By CHESTER B. BALM. 


EMPIRE.—Knickerbocker Players. “The 
Little Teacher,” current. Fine production. 


STRAND.—Rothapfel Unit Program, first 
part. 
ECKEL.—‘The New Moon,” first part. 


SAVOY.—‘Experimental Marriage,” first 


‘part. 





Friends learned with surprise this week that 


Mrs, Barnet Kaufman, mother of the late 
Philip Kaufman, the actor, and of Irving 
Kaufman, also a professional, has been in an 


unconscious condition at the Crouse-Irving 
Hospital here since May 31, the day after she 
was stricken at her home. Mrs. Kaufman 
lays apparently asleep, responding to no at- 
tempts made to arouse her. Her heart action 
is good, and physician declare that the case 
is most remarkable. Persons generally in a 
coma do not live more than two weeks. Mrs. 
Kaufman suffered a stroke of apoplexy in 
November, 1918, and for a long time was 
speechless, When the body of Philip Kaufman 
was brought here from New York in January 
and his mother saw his face, she recovered her 
speech. A few days before the second stroke, 
May 30, she again lost it. Friends also learned 
that on the day foliowing Mrs. Kaufman's 
second stroke, Irving Kaufman rushed here 
from New York to see her and was stricken 
suddenly with appendicitis. He was operated 
on at the same hospital where his mother is, 
and has now recovered. 





The day of the “male flirt” in Syracuse is 
over, by edict of Chief of Police Martin L. 
Cadin. This week, the Syracuse police force 
started to canvass the local picture houses to 
land the genus flirt who, while the house is 
in darkness, attempts to strike up a conver- 
sation with the girl who may be seated at 
his side. Other police crusades are aimed at 
the flirt who uses an auto and the flirt who 
trails unaccompanied girls on the streets. 
Six months in jail is the sentence that will 
be forthcoming for every flirt, the warning is 
given. In the past, the male flirt has escaped 
lightly, but the feminine brand has been given 
a vacation at city expense. The practice of 
“mashing” in some of the local film houses 





but prior to that with the Pavlowa Ballet 


has been too frequent of late, it is said. 














abe JERRY am I; you all know 

i am vaudeville’ s “Mite ef Mirth.” 

Three feet tall, I am classy and neat; 

‘Though the size of a kid, have a voice 
you can’t beat. 

Lo of ways there are to reach fame— 


Entertaining is my middle name. 


justly featured wherever I play, 
tes from the Coast to Broad- 
FR ccomnized artist, no stranger te fame. 


y™@ truly, a “Mite of Mirth,” LITTLE 
JERRY. 











ISS CLEORA JMILLER 


Dainty Musical Genius 
_ And 


eh 
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Twelve thousand saw the Sells-Floto circus 
at Watertown on the Fourth. When the show 
pulled out for Carthage, the next stop, Fred 
Bascombe, of Dorchester, Mass., a horse 
trainer, was left behind. Bascombe is seri- } 
ously ill with pleurisy at the Watertown City / 
Hospital. H. A. Tobey, of Burlington, Vt., | 
also remained when the circus departed 
Tobey decided the Army offered better oppor- 
tunities than the sawdust ring and enlist as 
a member of the 63d Infantry. He was sent 
to Madison Barracks. Auto thieves, apparent- 
ly trailing the Sells,Floto outfit, were busy at 
Watertown, and several thefts were reported 
to the police. 





Syracuse and Utica police, 
State Troopers, were asked on Monday to 
search for Paul Forster, of Utica, who has 
been missing from his home since Saturday. 
Forster is leader of the Majestic Theatre or- 
chestra at Utica, and is also secretary of the 
Utica Musicians’ Union. He is said to have 
drawn $300 from his own personal account in 
a Utica bank to pay off his orchestra and 
started for the theatre about 2 P. M. That 
was the last seen of him. It is believed that 
Forster either suffered a head stroke which 
affected his brain or that he met with foul 
play. Forster is 26 and married. 
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F, F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 


B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 


{AGENCY} 


| E, F. ALBEE, President J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager 








(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 


EDWARD F. ALBEE A. PAUL KEITH 
Founders 


Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON 


AMALGAMATED 


VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


B. Ss. MOSS 


President 


B. F. KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 











Marcus Loew’s| 
Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square 


New York 
JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 


Booking Manager 


Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 























General Executive Offices: 


729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 
M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 


ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 








Feiber & Shea 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


ARTHUR J. HORWITZ--LEE KRAUS, Inc. 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 





















Representing the Best in Vaudeville 














1493 BROADWAY (Putnam Blidg.), NEW YORK 


Phone: Bryant 557-558 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 





The Western Vaudeville 


Managers’ Association 


5tk Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 



































, aes M who fathered the Krazy Kid 
5] ° aseball at Watert i his ring, is 
FULLER ~ Australian about ' to x nadie forth eony r ye ong in ~ ? - 2 LTD 
. ducer Martin is organizing a stock con pany T | Th t Ms 
and N. Z. Vaudeville far either the Biraehor Oltunte ot Womtent alr ICKarad S$ LIVOll CalleS, AUSTRALIA 
Governing Director: BEN J. FULLER arly in the fall. Martin says he will change F e , 
BOOKINGS ARRANGED 2 4 eo wie » a4 . _ a n hs. I HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director 

F t saili t San Fr e Kra of wh ie is the au a sae - # aedie : - a ee 

or af sailings mg yc and Vancouver “i eae “ e - 1 . tab. = ~ py Reape eete in Registered Cable Address: “‘HUGHMAC,” Sydney Head Office: TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Australia 
$ deville. idapt eit of the theatres 

Western Vaudeville Mgrs.’ Assn., Chicago ame d for stock would req the enlargement American Representative NORMAN JEFFERIES fea! Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Assisted by TED SHAPIRO 


CRITICISMS OF ACT WHILE PLAYING COLONIAL THEATRE 


VARIETY 


“CLIPPER” 


Lois Josephine and Leo Henning are adhering to the same 


frameup Miss Josephine recently used. 
dancing. partner. 
he impresses. 


ber as a solo and Henning has a solo song. 
tine” 


ing partners in the May Irwin show. 


Henning is a good 
He vocalizes considerably, but as a dancer 
He is a well appearing youngster with a quiet 
personality. Miss Josephine is still doing the “Fishing” num- 
“My 1919 Valen- 
gave opportunity for different styles of dancing, and 
that is where this couple shine. They were together as danc- 


with grace. 


Lois Josephine and Leo Henning presented a 
neat singing and dancing act that contained a 
world of good stepping. 
good to look upon and wore several dresses 


“DRAMATIC MIRROR” 


Especially entertaining was the singing and dancing act of 


offering lies 


Miss Josephine is the Girl” 


Lois Josephine and Leo Henning. 
personality and dances well. 
in the sprightly dancing of the couple. 
Josephine dresses in f 
jaunty sport costumes they sing “I’ntmthe Boy and You’re 
A piano solo follows by their accompanist, after 
which they appear dressed for a wedding. 
mony is a pleasing climax. 


Henning has a pleasing 
Indeed, the chief merit of the 
Miss 
er usual smart and dainty style. In 


A mock cere- 
A series of representations of 


Valentines concludes the act, in which Miss Josephine and 
Mr. Henning illustrate dances of the various periods. ‘The 
offering is presented on a full stage with a blue velvet cur- 
tain as a backdrop. 


NEXT WEEK (July 14) ORPHEUM, BROOKLYN 





Although ‘“Sunnyside’’ is universally ac- 
knowledged a flivver, the Star, Binghamton, 
went the limit in advertising the Chaplin 
“comedy” this week. Says the Star in its 
newspaper ads. ‘Sunnyside is considered by 
all critics funnier and better than any picture 
this screen artist ever appeared in.” 





Loron C. Dimmick, of Binghamton, bass 
drum artist, theatrical man and publicity ex- 
pert, severed his long-standing relations with 
©. 3. llathaway, owner of the Stone and new 
Binghamton Saturday. After three weeks va- 
cation, Dimimick will become advertising agent 
for the Strand Theatre Co., of Binghamton, 
under Manager Fred Gillen. Dimmick was 


_ engaged in the capacity of stage hand when 


the first show was put on at the Stone Opera 
House by Charles M. Stone. Later he was 
promoted to the position of advertising agent. 









os). appear ” 
Mena ¥ L ype . 


“ATO, sir, as soon as I can shed this royal 

raiment and get busy with ALBOLENE 

to remove this make-up, Ill go with you to 
the hotel for something to eat.” 


ALBOLENE 


Every man and woman on the stage knows 

that nothing equals ALBOLENE to remove 

the paint and to keep the skin in good con- 
ition. 

For the make-up box 1 and 2 ounce tubes. 

Also in by and 1 Ib. cans. 


sold by druggists and 
dealers in make-up. 
Free sample on request. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 
Man a ) 


91 Fulton Street, New York 














ART FURNITURE 


signs—and for the very low prices we 
offer, because of our location out of the 
high rent zone. 
members of the profession. 


AT VERY LOW PRICE 

OR a quarter of a century we have 
been recognized primarily for the 
great beauty of our furniture de- 


We cater especially to 








Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted at Fall 


Face Value 





A 3-ROOM APARTMENT 
$325 VALUE 
Consisting of all Period Furniture.. 


$245 


A 5-ROOM APARTMENT 
$700 VALUE 
Incomparably Rich Period Furniture 


$585 





A 6-ROOM APARTMENT 
$1,000 VALUE 
Elaborate Designs In Period Furniture 


$750 





7 mm | ee APARTMENT 
5 
: Period Furniture of Rare Beauty... $375 
OUR LIBERAL TERMS 
vos" | Siar | ae | 15 
| tee | ER | 157% 
y < pecia 
3) Ho | fm | cosh 
00 “00 “00 Discount 
Larger Amounts Up to $5,000 











HOLZWASSER & CO. 





Write for New 80-Page Catalog 
and 8-Page Special Sale Circular 
Terms apply also to New York 
State, New Jersey and Connecticut 
Easily reached from West Side by 
86th or 59th Street Crosstown Cars 








1423 THIRD AVENUE 
NEAR 89TH STREET 
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For some time he was also in the Stone’s box 
office as treasurer. Dimmick was a member 
of Knapp’s ‘‘Millionaire Band’ which jumped 
into the spotlight some 13 years ago. 





Remodeling of the Bastable here started 
Monday. The work will be rushed to permit 
the reopening of the house with burlesque the 
middle of August. 

Robert L. Kinney and A. J. Gingras will 
erect a theatre in West Main street, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y. While a corporation will be 
formed, the two men will control the stock 
and will take a long term lease of the prop- 
erty, guaranteeing 6 per cent. 

Treasurer Sam Rosenberg, of the Bastable, 
is back in town after two weeks in the wilds 
of Massachusetts. 

D. B. Conklin is in the Binghamton City 
Hospital as the result of the acidental ignit- 
ing of the film being run through the operat- 
ing machine in the Peopie’s, Binghamton. The 
fire Occured as the early show came to a close. 


The cause is unknown, but the flames spread 
so rapidly that before Conklin could make 
his way down the narrow stairs leading from 
the booth, his clothes were afire. He was 
rushed to the hospital, where it was said that 
while his condition was serious, he would 
recover. Patrons of the house did not know 
that a fire was in progress until after the 
arrival of the firemen, and smoke began to 
enter the auditorium. There Was no panic, 


The Lyric Watertown, has closed for six 
weeks. 

Oswego police are looking for an employe 
of the Ferari Carnival who hit the five year 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Marshall 
with a baseball bat. The little girl lifted 
up the corner of a tent, and her curiosity was 
rewarded with a blow from tbe bat that cut 
her forehead. Oswego youngsters, it is said, 
caused the show management no end of trouble 
by their peeking tactics. 

Was Henry A. Zobrist, old time showman 
and vendor, who died at his Geneva home some 


months ago, leaving a freak will, insane? A 
Supreme Court contest of the testament is 
now on. Witnesses, upon whom the contesting 
relatives hope to prove Zobrist was insane, 
gave some interesting testimony. Mrs, Bliza- 
beth Rogers, of Geneva, swore that Zobrist 
once told her that he thought more of, his 
dog than of his wife. Stella Bennett of Gen- 
eva, testified that the showman had told her 
that he and his pony could not get along with- 
out booze. She also declared that she had 
heard Zobrist trying to coax his dog, Fido, 
along the street by asking it which it would 
rather have, ice cream or candy. Attorney 
George I. Teter added to the testimony by 
saying that Zobrist loaned money at 4% per 
cent. when others were securing 6 per cent. 
Zobrist’s will left money to establish a cem- 
etery where Zobrist, his horse and his dog 
were to be interred. The contestants include 
the showman’s wife. 





August Clemence Shipley, of Baltimore, an 
attache of the carnival playing Binghamton, 
last week, was arrested on two charges, the 
first alleging a statutory offense and the sec- 
ond alleging abandonment of his wife and 
five-year old child. Shipley entered pleas of 
not guilty and asserted he was one of the 
most abused men in the world. Mrs. Shipley 
told the Binghamton authorities that the show- 
man had spent about $4,000 of her money in 
the last four years. The woman figuring 1 
the first charge is also traveling with th 
carnival. 





Will Binghamton have two or three new 
theatres is the question being asked this 
week on the Parlor City Rialto, following the 
discovery that the option on the Ely property 
there where the new Majestic was to be 
erected had expired last week, without an ex- 


If Your 


NOSE 
MRED, THICK, 


ome INFLAMED 


Nosegene 


will make it normeal 
again. This preparation, 
produced by a noted phy- 
sician-specialist, will give 
results almost overnight. 


$2 the tube—by Mail 
INSTITUT DE BEAUTE 
535 “V" FIFTH AVE. NEW YO 
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Professional Copy and Orchestra- 














tion (Vocal or Inst.) FREE to 
recognized artists. 
tension. While admitting that as far as a 
site was concerned, the theatre proposition is 


up in the air. Secretary James Brownlow, of 
the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, who 
fathered the project, is still hopeful. Brown- 
low says that while there is still $30,000 in 
stock to be floated, that can be done easily. 


The new theatre idea has so long been ex- 
ploited in Binghamton that it is now looked 
upon as mirage in the desert. Several years 
ago iocai men made ambitious plans for a 
four-story theatre building, which was to in- 
clude everything from a res taurant in the 
basement to apartments for Bingo’s ‘400” on 
the top floor. David Belasco expressed his ad- 
miration of the plans, and even promised 





PLAYED MORE THAN ANY POPULAR NUMBER OF TO-DAY!! 


. R. Henry, D. Onivas and Frank H. Warren, writers of “Indianola,” 


THERE’S A REASON 


AHJAMAH 


“Kentucky Dream,” “Tears” and “Himalya” 


Phenomenally effective for Dancing Acts, Jugglers, Musical Acts, etc. 


JOS. W. STERN & CO. 


SIG BOSLEY, Prof. Mgr. 
MORAN, 
1556 Broadway, New York City, HARRY TENNEY, Prof. Mgr. 


119 No. Clark St., 
181 Tremont St., 


Chicago, IIL., 
Boston, BILLY 





LEADERS — SEND 
FOR DANCE OR- 
CHESTRATION OR 


Prof. Mgr. FULL BAND, 25c. 
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fares either way. We pay sleepers. 
vidual talert paid extra. 


11 A. M. and 3 P. M. 


CALL— 


Chorus: Monday, July 21, 10 A. M. 





CHORUS: GIRLS KINDLY READ! 


YOU WANT A REAL POSITION AND I WANT A REAL CHORUS. 
My contracts read without any strings. No half salaries. No wardrobe. 
And you get $22.00 every week. 
All week stands except Penn Circuit. 49 Weeks. 
LEW TALBOT, Room 704, Columbia Theatre Bldg., New York City. 


‘‘The Lid Lifters of 1920”’ 


MANNERCHOR HALL, 203 East 56th St., Near Third Ave. 


Sells-Floto Circus will show at Binghamton, 
July 20. 





Friends of George P. Gray, proprietor of 
the Bastable Cafe and Pool Parlors, and 
patron saint of every burlesquer to play this 
No railroad city, learned with surprise Tuesday that Gray 
Girls with indi- has been strangely missing since May 11. 
Call between His wife is offering a $200 reward for in- 
formation locating the missing man. _Inti- 
mates had understood that Gray was out of 
the city on business; his continued absence 
leads to other conclusions. Gray always car- 
ried a large roll. 





Principals: July 24, 10 A. M. 





Reports to the effect that the Crescent here 





HARRY 


WAIMAN.224 BERRY 


July 7-9: 
Prospect, Brooklyn 


David Warfield for the opening attraction. 
There was just $10,000 lacking that had been 
previosuly guaranteed when the plan went up 
in smoke. 

Since then there have been several revivals 
of the plan, the Majestic being the latest. 
When first boomed, Brownlow announced a 
New York theatrical man would furnish the 
major amount of the required cash and take 
the theatre on a long term lease. Stock was 
sold in Binghamton, the option on the site 
secured and anouncement was made that the 
building work would start several weeks ago. 
The next move was the discovery on Tues- 
day that the site option had expired and the 
project was again up in the air. 





Filming of the movie to be produced by the 
Morgan Theatre, of Auburn, with tne co- 
operation of The Citizen, of that city, started 
this week. It is a real story, free from the 
customary advertising features, and was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Thomas M. Walker, of Auburn. 
The leading roles will be taken by John Vail 
and Irene Beers, of Auburn. 


IRENE 











“A TREAT IN MUSIC” 


NOW—July 10-13: 
Proctor’s 58th Street, New York 


July 14-16: 
Proctor’s, Yonkers 


Direction, RAY HODGDON 





WANTED 


Theatre, Erie, Pa. 





FEATURE AND STANDARD ACTS FOR ONE PER- 
FORMANCE AT COLONIAL THEATRE, ERIE, PA., 
TUESDAY, JULY 22nd, 
in honor Pennsylvania State Retail Clothiers’ Convention. 
high class standard acts jumping East or West communicate quick. No act 
too big. Only the best is good enough. Address G. EARLE REINER, Colonial 


would be booked by Marcus Loew next season, 
offering opposition to the Keith bills at the 
Temple and new B. F. Keith Theatre, were 
branded as without foundation this week by 
Jacob Lubin, general manager for Loew. 
Since premature publicity nipped the plan 
of William Cahill, owner, to turn the Cres- 
cent into a Columbia Wheel house, there have 
been various rumors regarding the future of 
the Crescent. The most persistent was that 
Cahill would have Loew bookings. Cahill, 


Big features and 








After spending one unsuccessful week at 
Rorick’s Glen Theatre, Hoyt’s Revue shook 
the dust of Elmira at the conclusion of the 
performance Saturday night, and this week 
the house is dark. The Hoyt projected run 
was promoted by the Hoyt management, which 


leased the house from the E. W., L. & R. R. 
Co. The Revue failed completely to meet the 
demands of Rorick’s patrons, and lacked the 
pep which featured it when it played the 
Lyceum in Elmira upon many occasions. 


outside of saying that there will be extensive 
changes in the theatre before the reopening, 


It is understood that there is a strong pos- 
is keeping mum. 


sibility that an opera company will be or- 
ganized to replace the Revue. Friends of 
Charles Tingle, a former Glen favorite, are 
urging Charlie to take up the white man’s 
burden, and Charlie is agreeable. He had 
planned such a step when the Hoyt’s lease 
cut it. Tingle was a captain in the aviation 
section, Signal Corps, during the war, and 
just recently received his discharge. He 
first came to Elmira several seasons ago as 
the leading tenor in the Rorick Opera Co. 
Since then he has made that city his home. 





The Knickerbocker Players at the Empire 
were augmented this week by Margaret and 
Frances Lapslay and Thomas Gillian, of New 
York, and James Peterson, of this city. 


First steps to give Oneida a $100,000 pic- 
ture theatre were taken this week. Tuesday 
M. J. Kallett closed a deal for the purchase 
of a Central avenue site in Oneida at a cost 
of $40,000. The property has a frontage of 
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By KENDIS & BROCKMAN, writers of 


“VM FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES.” 
‘| KNOW WHAT IT MEANS TO BE LONESOME” ETC. 


WHEN YOU WRITE A HIT HOW EASY IT IS TO WRITE ANOTHER 


GOLDEN GATE 


(OPEN FOR ME 


SOME SONG 




























People engaged kindly acknowledge. 


GOOD TREATMENT 


GOOD BOSS 








CHICK OVERFIELD 


That Sensational Chap on the Wire. 
Address VARIETY, New York 


An American With Advanced Ideas. 








5th Ave. NOW 





J. Warren KEANE and WHITE, Grace 


IN A NEW IDEA 


Rep. RAY HODGDON 








.60 feet, runs south about 101 feet, the south- 
ern end of the lot being about 82 feet. In ad- 
dition, Kallett has leased the Dreamland The- 
atre in the Clark Building and will use this 
a8 a lobby. Ground will be broken at an 
early date, the plans now being in the process 
of completion. The house will have a capacity 
‘of 1,500. A costly pipe organ will be in- 
Stalled, 

Kallett is secretary of the Oneida Theatre 
Corporation, owners of the Madison Theatre 
in that city, and for the past three years has 
given his entire time as house manager. Be- 
fore that time, Joseph Kallett, his brother, 
took charge of things in his absence. 

With the new house being used exclusively 








THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
1578 Broadway New Yerk City 





for pictures, the latter will be dropped from 
the Madison, whick will care for road at- 
tractions. 





Alphonse Sardino, Syracuse theatre man- 
ager, has settled with the Syracuse section 
of the Council of Jewish Women for the fail- 
ure of the Washington Birthday entertain- 
ment staged by the society in 1918. Satis- 
faction of a judgment of $122 obtained in 
Municipai Court against Sardino was entered 
Tuesday by counsel for the Jewish organiza- 
tion. Sardino was formerly manager of the 
Regent Theatre here and rented the house to 
the Council for the entertainment. At the 
last moment he changed his mind. The Coun- 
cil sued and won. Sardino took an appeal, 
but the settlement was effected. 


VANCOUVER, CAN. 
By H. P. NEWBERRY. 
EMPRESS.—Empress Stock 7, ‘‘Daddy Long 


Legs.” 

AVENUE.—7-8, Harvey’s Greater Min- 
strels. 

ROYAL.—‘'The Whip.”’ Fourth week of this 
film here. 


IMPERIAL.—Dark. 


Leaders; send for our band and orchestra numbers 


KENDIS-BROCKMAN MUSIC CO., Inc., 145 W. 45th St, N. Y. ©. 


CALL 


Henry P. Dixon’s Big Review 


July 28—1 P. M—Palm Garden, 58th St. and Lexington Ave. 


Can use some good looking chorus girls. 


HENRY P. DIXON, Room 1010, Columbia Theatre Building 
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SPECIA OFFER] 


MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR, PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS 








WARDROBE 
TRUNK 




























“Bal” “Likly” “Murphy” 
feng “Hartmann’”’ “Indestructo” “Taylor” EVERY 
LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITSL.5!ZE 





































Guaranteed FIBRE 
Five Years THEATRICAL 
SPECIAL Ladies’ or Men’s 
0 
50 (As Illustrated) 
$ ° 12 Hangers 
: 5 Deep, Roomy 
Drawers 
Lock i 
Regular San ieanen 
$60 Value Shoe Pockets 
Mail Orders Laundry Bag 
Filled Hat Box 








EDWARD GROPPER, 208 W. 42d St. 


PHONE: BRYANT 8678 NEW YORK CITY 


ORPHEUM.—30, 2d week of Alexander and BROADWAY.—“The Sheriff’s Son.” 
his Show of Wonders to good business. Prices Priscilla Dean in ‘“‘The Silk-Lined Burglar” 
up to $1.65 for boxes. Two matinees are given will be shown at the Orpheum shortly. 
for ladies only and Alexander is answering os 
questions each day in the “Sun,’’ the morning Current attractions at Victoria, B. C. are: 
paper and on Sunday had a full page of Royal Victoria, Clara Kimball Young in 
answers in that paper. 7, Alice Joyce in film “Cheating Cheaters’; Princess, The Princess 
“Within the Law.” Dramatic Society in ‘The Pantomime Rehear- 
PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. sal’; Pantages, vaudeville; Opera House, dark ; 
COLUMBIA.—Hippodrome Circuit vaudeville Columbia, Dominion, Variety and Romano, pic- 


and films. Bill, 3O first half, Wintergarden tures. Billy Oswald and his company are 

Four; Bally Hoo Trio; Armstrong & Neville; appearing at the Gorge, a summer park, The 

Mann & Mallory; Jack & Eva Arnold; film Columbia formerly pl&yed vaudeville but is 

feature Dorothy Phillips in “The Talk of the now showing pictures, while the Royal Vic- 

Town.” toria plays road attractions and films and 
REX.—‘“The Light of Western Stars,”’ film. will play Orpheum Circuit vaudeville every 
DOMINION.—‘‘Eyes of the Soul.” Friday and Saturday next season, starting 
GLOBE.—"“Captain Kidd, Jr.” Aug. 15 


COLONIAL.—‘“Mandarin’s Gold.” 
MAPLE LEAF.—‘“The Wildeat of Paris.” 
Picture was at the Royal last week. 


H. Waterbury, a pianist, played at Fietcher’s 
Music store this week. He played continuously 


sarrtarmenenanmmaenninemnntien. 
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Maybelle 


Modiste 


Now ready to serve every want of 


ARTIST OR PRODUCER 


Entire Productions Our Specialty 


Distinctive Styles—Exclusive Designs 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Suite 


EDWARD BECK’S 
LATEST REVUE AT THE 
MARIGOLD GARDENS 


145 NORTH CLARK ST. 


503 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone Central 4354 
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trying to break the record he made 


Wash., of over 65 hours 

The Nartell Twins and Florence 
at the Orpheum with Alexander 
in a number of Oriental dances 


WASHINGTON. 


By HARDIE 
Vaudeville. 


KEITH'S 


NATIONAL Closed. The showing of the ? 

Government film, “Old Glory for New,” dur- "4 y i > \a 
ing the past week attracted excellent  busi- , : : : 

ness. Although it is stated there is no con- 

nection between the presentation of this film 

and the recent statements of a member of 

the Senate before the other members of that 

body, considerable conjecture was rampant in 

theatrical circles. The Senator claimed that 


he had positive proof that a 


MEAKIN. 


large 


at Everett, 









THE FAMQUS 
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s&  =Since the introduction of X-Bazin it is no longer 
u immodest or embarrassing to wear evening 
gowns without sleeves or made of sheer 
fabrics, because this famous French de- 
pilatory removes superfluous hair just 


™ 


number of 
sale at 


SESE LISS 


the Government films, produced with -Govern- 

ment money, were being exploited for private crue and 
: ; ae Va , és 4 partment 

gain by companies in this country. [ will stores. Price 

put someone behind the bars if it is within 50c. and $1.00 in 

my power, as I have absolute proof of this U.S. A. Elsewhere 

latest form of ‘graft,’ said the Senator — mall ain 
SHUBERT-BELASCO.—This house has re- pre- 

verted to films for the week showing ‘“‘The — on receipt of price. ae 

Beginning and Mysteries of Life.”’ The per- ‘ : —— Sarees 





formances are divided between men and women 


and L. Stoddard 
must be credited 
thing new in the 


Matinee.”’ All lo 


Taylor, the local manager, 
with having put over some- 
advent of “A Milkman'’s 
al papers carrying the fol- Al 






A 


as simply as soap and water dis- 
solve dirt. X-Bazin provides the 
comfortable, dainty way of mak- 
N ing underarms smooth and 
“a does not stimulate or coars- 
en later growth. 


HALL & 
*  RUCKEL, Inc. 


’ 225 Washington St. 
. k New York 
me) * Satisfaction guaranteed 
\ or money refunded. 
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P. DODD ACKERMAN 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


PRODUCTIONS ture 


Productions of Distinction|| {¢ 
(P. DODD ACKERMAN, Designer) 
140 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Greeley 3000 


NEAL R. 


INTERVIEWS BY 
APPOINTMENT 
ONLY. 





Staff Humorist of the N. Y. “Evening World,” Contributing Editor 
of “Life” and “Judge,” will write for recognized artists. 
New Ideas in Comedy—Topical and Timely Material 
Now Ready for Your Inspection 


O’-HARA 


All Communications: 


WILBUR CUSHMAN 


226 West 50th St., New York 


Phone: Circle 6435 








lowing announcements, ‘Special Milkman’s 
Performance. The management extends an 
invitation to all milkmen in the District to at- 


tend the presentation of this remarkable pic- 
t tomorrow night (Tuesday). A seat will 
be given free to all those presenting proper 


credentials As milk is a vital matter in the 


‘inning of life this performance may be 
given to appeal to the dealers in milk to 
properly care for their product. 


SHUBERT-GARRICK Garrick Players in 
“Johnny Get Your Gun.” Earle Foxe in the 
lead and the house continues to attract excel- 
lent business. 

















COSMOS.—“Oh! Oh! Bar- 





Oh, Aunty!”; 


tham and Saxon in “Dixie Memories”; Gillen 


Carleton and Company in “The Slippery 
Duck é Bert Walton, monologist: Kennedy 
and Kramer; Belmont’s Warblers in “The 
Canary Cottage.’’ 

GAYETY, LYCEUM.—Closed 

LOEW'S PALACE.—Marguerite Clark in 
ar 

LOEW'S COLU MBIA.—Charles Ray in 
““Hay-Foot-Straw Foot.” 

MOORE'S RIALTO.—Mrs. Charlie Chaplin 


in ‘Home.’ 


CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN. — Olive 


Thomas in “Upstairs and Down.” 


Tom Moore has been presenting for the past 
week at his Garden Theatre, ‘‘Auction ot 
Souls,’’ which he is continuing for this week. 
Th picture is doing business. 

S. Z. Poli still retains his lease with the 
government on the theatre on the avenue bear- 
ing his name which was formely the home 
of Chase’s vaudeville. The past season was 


entirely booked by the Shuberts and excellent 
business was continuous throughout the sea- 
son, the Shuberts sending into this house all 
of their larger productions. C. J. Harris will 
again handle the house when it reopens. There 
may be a few preliminary weeks during the 
summer, but Saturday night closed the official 
season. 

Irving Fisher is appearing at Keith’s this 
week alone. 

—_—_—_—_ - ’ 

Frederick Forrester, well remembered in 
Washington from the famous stock days of the 
Columbia, was in the city during the past 
week visiting his brother. Mr. Forrester has 


but recently returned from service overseas 
where he has driven an ambulance for the 
past seventeen months in the Medical Corps 


of the army. 





A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 
34 West 34th St. 


SUMMER 
FURS 


Whether you desire a smart neck- 
piece to wear with a tailored dress, 
a light scarf for the evening, or any 
of the fashionable fur effects, you 
can find it here. Years of service 
to New York’s smartest women have 
given us an insight of your desires. 
Remember that as manufacturers, we 
save you at least 1/3 of the regular 
wholesale price. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO 
TPE PROFESSION 
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connected with 


NEWS OF THE FILM WOR 





Lester W. Adler has been appointed manager 


of Realart’s New York Exchange. 

Besil Brady, who runs tl Buffalo office for 
the the Film Co ; in New York on a brief 
bu ‘ t 


“Fires of Faith,” the six-part feature pro- 
duced by Famous Players, will be released 
Aug. 3. 


The H. & H. Productions, Inc., have begun 
work on their initial release, “The Strange 
Romance” starring Viola Dana. 


Henry B. Walthall has begun work on his 


second of a series of Pioneer releases, ‘‘Con- 
fessions’’ from the play of Hal Reid. 


Edith Taliaferro has signed to play the 


female lead in a five reeler the Curtis Pictures 
Corp. will start producing next week 

The new Strand, Brooklyn, originally s hed- 
jed to oO] to th public Monday, Sept. F 
will get under way Saturday, Aug. 30 instead. 


Sydney Hall has been appointed manager of 
the film engagement department of Edgar Dud- 
ley, Inc. Hall was formerly a picture director. 


craft feature On With the Dance,” next 


ween 


Mae Murray is announced to start an Art- 


farbara Castleton will be featured in a new 
serial called “‘The Lady in Grey,’ to be pro- 
duced by George Wiley and released through 
the Triangle exchanges. 


‘Loot,.” the Arthur Somers Roche Saturday 
Evening Post story, is to be mace into 4 
feature by Universal, with Darrel Foss and 
Ora Carew in the leading roles. 


Paramount has leasefi for a term of years 
the Ideal Studio at Hudson Heights, N. J. In 
future all the Briggs comedies will be mad 
at the new location. 


William Faversham and Maxine Elliott have 
formed a film partnership Their first pro- 
duction will be based on ‘“‘The Man Who Lost 
Himself a novel by H. DeVere Stackpole. 


Ben Turpin has signed a contract for an- 
other two years with Mack Sennett and will 
continue to appear in Paramount-Sennett 
comedies 


Harry J. Cohen, manager of Metro’s foreign 
bureau, will sail July 12 to join R. A. Row- 
land, president of Metro, who is tourning 
Europe for business purposes. 

Cc. C. Johnson, formerly manager of the 
United Picture Theatres’ local exchange since 
the inception of the company, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the United forces. 

In the cast supporting Douglas Fairbanks in 
his first picture for the United Artists will be 
Marjory Daw, Sam Sothern, Frank Campeau 
and Albert McQuarrie. 


A showing, commencing at midnight, has 
been added to those already being given to 
“Yankee Doodle in Berlin’? and the Sennett 
Bathing Girls at the Broadway Theatre. 

Edward Jose has started work on his first 
feature, ‘‘Mothers of Men.’ The screen adap- 
tion is by Charles Whittaker from the novel 
by Henry William Warner and De Witte 
Kaplan. 





Robert W. Chambers, the novelist, will write 
original screen stories for Fisher Features, 
Inc., now producing at the old Thanhouser 
Plant in New Rochelle. Charles A, Logue 
will do the continuities. 

J. Victor Wilson, the p. a. of the Broadway 
Strand, will also assume a similar capacity 
with the new Strand in Brooklyn, aiso a pic- 
ture house, which is almost completed and is 
Scheduled for opening on Labor Day. 

Maurice Tourneur announces that Jack Holt, 
Seena Owen, Lon Chaney, Wallace Beery and 
Bull Montana will appear in ‘‘Victory,’’ film 
version of Joseph Conrad’s novel which Tour- 
heur is now picturing at Culver City. 


H. C. Arthur, Seattle and district manager 
for United Theatres, spent last week in New 
York. Before leaving the West he placed 
the Clemmer Theatre on the United books as 
the first run house in Seattle. 


The Blanche Sweet Productions has been 
organized by Jesse D. Hampton to exploit his 
Star in a series of eight pictures to be released 
through Pathe Work will begin shortly on the 

oast. 


_A catalog of ‘“‘Picture Films, Valuable for 
Education,” listing 650 travel scenic, nature 
and science pictures, handled by various com- 
panies, has been issued by the National Board 
of Review. 





popular novels 
alled “‘The Trail of the Octopus,” 


Alleged frauds on 




















BOTHWELL 


BOTHWELL BROWNE, the clever actor of feminine roles, who is the star of the Sennett 
comedy, “YANKEE DOODLE IN BERLIN,” might class himself as a star among stars 
comedy on the German war lords Sennett placed each and every one of 
When the cast is flashed upon the screen, Browne’s name appears 
in large letters, while comedians such as Ford Sterling 
Roach, Chester Conklin 
is appearing on 


in the various roles. 


in smaller type. 
photoplay, and 


The show is playing 
When first booked into the Broadway, the 
tremendous crowds, irrespective of hot weather, have cued the managers to extend the engage- 
ment for a period of eight weeks 

This is the same BOTHWELL 
Hammerstein 


the Broadway theatre, New York, and is on its second capacity week. 
engagement was 


‘BROWNE who starred in Shubert’s “MISS JACK” and who 


THE HOMEBREAKER. 


Mary ; .Dorothy Dalton 
Ray ..Douglas McLean 
Marcia .. Beverly Travers 
rl Hon reake! shown last week at the 
Stanley with lorothy Dalton in the leading 
role one ( Thoma H In Paramount 
offerty In” five part t is an adequate, 
t your tory by Jan Lynch with some 

ood terior rts « board a train and on 
the y ht whil t I 1 the harbor These 
were n by Cameran smith. Victor 
schertzinger directed, and considering the aver- 


age nature of his material, did an average 
good job, There is nothing in this picture to 
go mad over It is just a good program filler. 
It holds you and that’s about all. From a 
mechanical standpoint, it may be remarked 
that the use of the circle vignette in this new 
offering is a happy illustration of how much 
can be done with that effect when it is properly 
handled. 

Mary Marsden is a traveling saleswoman, a 
sort of Emma McChesney, for the firm of 
Abbot & Son With the junior Abbot, Ray- 


mond, Mary is in love. She returns from her 
trip to fi the youn ter has been neglecting 
busines ind tearing round town with a couple 
of Russian impostor whom Mary has met 


elsewhere But she does not give them away 
at first She and Abbot, Sr., devise a plan 
whereby the old man begins to take dancing 


lessons and to behave like the very mischief as 
a bad example to his son. His conduct has 
the proper effect It sobers Sonnie consider- 
ably 


The climax i reached when the Russian 
adventurer start to elope with Raymond’s 
sister. This elopement Mary frustrates, in- 
cidentally catching the adventurer in theft, s0 
all ends happily. 


THE BETTER WIFE. 


Charmain Page coos ee es Clare KR. Tee 
Mr. Page ...............H0ward M. Kimball 
Sir Richard Beverly ............Nigel Barrie 
Lady Beverly .......... ....Kathlyn Williams 
Little Dick eee ere ete lUlk— 
eRIOe . PRP 0606-63040 Kee see Lillian Walker 
Mrs. Kingdon ore se farbara Tennant 
Comte de Cheveral ...+++-Irving Cummings 


“The fetter Wife,’ adapted to picture pur- 
poses for Miss Clara Kimball Young, follows 
the outlines of the English novel, a piece of 
work virtually unknown to the fans. For this 
reason, and because Miss Young is no longer 
the drawing ecard she once was and shows no 
sign in this picture of returning to her former 
status, exhibitors will find this feature only 
an average buy It is a fair program offering, 


nothing mor There is little story and legs 
ction But excellent photography, good in- 
terior shots, well chosen exteriors and dignified 
actit bring it up to the average standard. 

M iss Young can till aet She is now a 


mature woman and to be a mature woman and 


succeed in pictures one has to be something 
more than the average pretty American girl 
with an extra well defined flare for acting, 
Mi Young j upperted by Nigel Barrie. He 


is an Englishman, born to the knowledge of 
what constitutes the proper thing in clothes 
and behavior He gets no particular credit 
for this, and he certainly ought to be lassoed 
and dragged twice around the lot for the bad 
taste of the dinner coat he wears in this pic- 
ture jen Alexander, as the kid was attrac- 
tive, Lillian Walker left much to be desired 
in her interpretation, for she by no chance 
suggests the part, and Irving Cummings, as 
a French count, was a scream without mean- 
ing to be. 

The story opens with Charmain Page, an 
American girl, paying a visit in England. 
Py chance she discovers that Sir Richard 
Beverly's wife is untrue to him. When that 
wife is killed, she nurses the Beverley boy 
back to health and marries Sir Richard. He 
believes she has done so for his title, thereby 
doing her an injustice; but this is straight- 
ened out as it should be in any well behaved 
film. 


As a result of the writ of attachment awarded 
Mrs. Josephine Bushman, former wife of Fran- 
cis Bushman, the picture star, Baltimore offi- 
Cials have seized the actor’s chattels and house- 
hold property at his home Bush Manor, 
Riderwood, Md., for auction sale to satisfy 
the attachee’s many claims for alimony, law- 
yers’ fees, et. al. The goods consist of costly 
paintings, fourteen Great Dane dogs, silver- 
ware and furniture. Justice MeClane, who 
handed down the divorce decree. awarded Mrs. 
Bushina '0,000 alimony payable in four an- 
nual installments plus $4,000 annuallw for 
the support of their five children, all of which 
claims, except the first $10,000 installment, 
were not fulfilled, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Burnham Amusement Co., Cortland, 
$30,000; C. H. Gardner, J. 8S. & G. EB. Burn- 
ham (ortland, N. Y 

Ward & Robert Co., Manhattan, theet- 
ricals, $5,000;0., tenskon, A. Robi, L. 
Ward, 251 W. 39th gtreet, New York. 

DELAWARE CHARTERS, 

Motion Picture and Theatrical Co- 

operative Association of the World, Ine., 


$1,000,000; Cornelius A. Cole, Hacken- 
ick, N. J Rohert Van Voorhis, Jersey 
C*its N J Arthur hR Oakland, Pearl 


River, N. Y 
Equity Pictures Corp., $500,000; W. LN. 
Lofland, Charl H Jones Frederick 


Jackson, Dover. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL, 
Ryan's Theatre Tieket Office, Ine., to 
Company’s Theatre Ticket Office. 
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stand for the ultimate in photoplay excellence. Its stars 
have a record of great achievements—with promise of i ! 
still greater, because all are equipped with the three lar 
cardinal requisites—youth, beauty and talent. Backed thi 
by vehicles of surpassing excellence, with super direc- the 
tion, production and and exploitation, the combination wa 
is invincible. Here are three great young stars: of 












MARY MILES MINTER, : 


the vivacious and sparkling golden-haired little interpreter of 
American Girlhood. Her bubbling spirit and joyous personality 
have, through the medium of pictures, been carried into most of 
the homes of this broad land and her enchanting style is a model 
for many devoted millions of her girl compatriots. 









§ absolute mistress 
ALICE BRADY, 27°82 
whose sure grasp 

on the photoplay 

public has been immeasurably height- 
ened by her recent unparalleled run in 
the slashing Broadway stage success, 
“Forever After.” Her tremendous 





following, in all sections of the coun- ad 
try, will react instantly to the great wit 
Realart productions, work on which loc] 
has already begun. app 
T 

stri 

CONSTANCE BINNEY, cs 
wor 

ligh 

dre: 

a young “comer” who has already “arrived.” Her splen- > 

did screen work opposite John Barrymore in “The Test wit 

of Honor” has been a revelation of photodramatic power. bro. 

Her Realart de luxe offerings will be further augmented dies 

by the tremendous prestige of her wonderful success in isfic 

ates 


“39 East,” which is now breaking all New York hot 
weather attendance records. 


HE FIELD covered by Realart Pictures is as broad as the 
universal demand for good photoplays. Realart will offer 
an open market to all who have distribution rights to place 
for the world for unusual screen features. To this end 
negotiations are invited. Recognizing the Exhibitors as 
the accredited representatives of millions of patrons of 
picture theatres, it will be the aim of the organzation to 
give each one a square deal and to his local clientele the 
very top-notch of picture excellence. 


REALART PICTURES CORPORATION ; gam. 


ARTHUR S. KANE, President eo, a 
110 -12-14 WEES "-46% NEW YORK CITY | 
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MOVING PICTURES 





AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH. 





> the new Wm. B. Fried- 

presentation passed 
muster at the Palace, Monday, for 
three reasons. The music (there are 
three catchy tunes), looks of girls, and 
the individual work of Dorothea Sad- 
ler, as the vamp. The setting, blue 
walls hung with bronze and.green drap- 
eries, boxed in with still another shade 
of brown draperies with orange back 
walls, was a bit disconcerting with 
the girls in various modes of smart at- 
tire each wholly different in coloring, 
at the opening. There was a white 
satin “dressy” suit, the skirt enhanced 
with small lace frills, a pink coat and 
white satin skirt, and a gold skirt and 
French blue georgette jacket. A peach 
satin trimmed with narrow bands of 
plum ribbon velvet, a white banded and 
girdled with emerald green chiffon, 
and two orchid toned combinations. 
For the “Lingerie” number, they first 
appeared in georgette peignoirs in del- 
icate shades, displaying ruffle collars, 
and flutings (put on in scallops) of 
contrasting shades of taffeta. Miss 
Sadler, in my estimation, held up the 
interest in the entire act. She was a 
vamp who breathed real humor, at the 
same time handling the role seriously. 
A national blue satin skirt and exag- 
gerated chapeau and gold draped 
bodice appliqued with queer red and 
green shaped things (one might see 
in a wet country) was a laugh at start. 
For the “Paimted Lady” number in 
which attenti¢3 is called to the pres- 
tige of famous vamps of the past, Miss 
Sadler was in black velvet very much 
split up in sections showing spring 
green satin lining and nice silk encased 
nether extremities. Many ropes of jet 
twisted about arms, neck and shoul- 
ders. Cleopatra, Salome, Du Barry, 
Helen of Troy, Carmen, etc., were pre- 
sented as “types,” clad in costumes 
characteristic of the fashion and glory 
of their day. Ethel Corcoran’s white 
satin and georgette tucked frock, the 
full skirt held in half its length with 
a deep band of handsome lace, and a 
peach chiffon draped gown girdled 
with silver, were her best. Isabel Win- 
lock, as the matronly Aunt Julia, was 
appropriately attired in lavender and 
lace. 

The Lightner sisters were in pink 
striped and figured faille and light 
green overskirt dresses. The _ pink, 
worn by the big girl, had dangerously 
light shoulder straps. As it was, the 
dress was cut so low she could not sit 
up straight. The green had an opal 
bordered petticoat, and was trimmed 
with green and brilliant banding. 

Marie Dressler’s purple and silver 
brocatle tunic over black net was ap- 
parently built to order of the come- 
dienne. So long as it pleased or sat- 
ished her, why worry, for no one in her 


cy: 44 , 
Kiss Me, 
lander girl act, 







world of admirers cares one whit what 
she wears so long as she talks or sings 
or performs antics for them. 

Those who went out before Maryon 
Vadie and Ota Gygi had finished 
missed two of the rarest artists in 
vaudeville. It was a great pity such 
a quiet classical offering should draw 
the closing position. Miss Vadie 
opened in'a picturesque costume of 
pink crepe delicately printed with blue 
circles. Lace flouncing on skirt and 
around square neck. There was a bon- 
net to match. A cherry chiffon flower 
dress, and a black silk coat stitched 
with gold over gold pants and vest, 
worn with a long pointed black and 
gold cap, were other artistic apparel. 
The pianiste was clad in white. 


“The Fear Woman” has received 
some strenuous cutting it appears. 
Toward the finale it is so abrupt you 
feel you have been cheated—that the 
title is a misnomer and the heroine, 
who started out with a promising 
tragic temperament, only a silly wom- 
an after all. What threatened to be a 
good lesson on the curse of liquor 
turned around and laughed at the idea 
of heredity—but it was only a half- 
hearted laugh, no punch whatsoever in 
the entire story. The fear woman ap- 
peared to be afraid of everything. 

As usual, Pauline Fredericks’ ward- 
robe was worthy of special notice. 
Among her best looking frocks was a 
velvet draped skirt attached to a plain 
broad girdle bodice and an evening 
toilette. mostly of tulle. Long tight 
sleeves of handsome lace flouncing had 
the upper part of the plain fillet net 
attached to yoke of same. There was 
a beautifully embroidered georgette 
with neck and sleeves built in of brus- 
sels net and a handsome velvet bro- 
cade chiffon negligee. A black and 
white checked skirt and black fitted 
coat sweater was worn for a tennis 
tournament and a full skirted linen 
riding coat had a let in belt of same. 
As usual, Miss Frederick looked best 
in her plainest darkest outfits. 

Lydia Yeamans Titus was a delicious 
bit of satire in the role of a retired 
mining cam cook. Elaborately 
gowned in Irish lace and conspicuously 
adorned with jet and jewels she put 
a punch in the character part, as she 
does in most any part (no matter how 
small) she is seen in. 


There was a splendid showing of 
feminine apparel at the American the 
first half. The five women on the bill 
were all costumed above the average, 
two of them showing a wardrobe that 
would attract attention in any theatre. 
Dolly (Dolly and Calamme) opened 
in an evening wrap oddly trimmed with 


fringe and made changes to a fussy net 
and a soubret dress. The latter had a 
carnation satin body atop a double 
flounced white skirt, piped in the color. 
Rice and Graham includes one of the 


little (Buster) O’Neill Sisters, nicely 
frocked in salmon satin, modest boot 
top length. A baby bodice of delft 
blue beads or sequins, had tabs of 
ribbon velvet in self tone talling to 


just below the hips. 

Miss Goodrich, of Ford and Good- 
rich, was the real flash of the bill. A 
thin layer of mousseline de soie in 
electric blue, veiled pretty flesh under- 
things. Ostrich fringe in a deeper 
shade, edging narrow skirt panels and 
long loose sleeves. An otean green 
taffeta overskirt dress had a petticoat 
of white gold chiffon and 
short elbow sleeves extravagantly 
flounced. A jaunty strawberry satin 
box coat a la mode had a long narrow 
skirt of white crepe, batik painted in 
blue and rose, with an inverted hem of 
the fruity colored satin; a round rolled 
brim hat was faced in the same. A 
dainty abbreviated affair had a sextet 
of plaited pink ruffles forming the 
skirt and iris ruffled bloomers. A 
mushroom bonnet of pink and iris had 
the brim in front caught up to the 
crown, with a small bunch of pink and 
blue flowers. 


The woman of Norton, Sher and Co. 
was effectively gowned throughout. A 
white silk polonaise costume was worn 
at opening with scarlet hat, shoes and 
hose, which she changed marvelously 
quick to a shawl dress handsomely 
fringed, of solid orange. A violet and 
silver checked metallic cloth skirt lfad 
bottom edge, tam, suspenders and gir- 
dle, trimmed with pearl buttons to 
carry out a “coster” effect. Over a 
black net ruffled and gold piquot edged 
bloomer costume, a cape of orchid and 
silver blended metal cloth was worn 
for a couple of minutes. A deep band 
of orchid satin with a strip of gold 
cloth in same width on either side, 
finished the bottom and top of wrap. 
There was a small silver poke, with 
orchid feather sticking out in front. 


Bruce Weyman, back from the front, 
is now at the Strand, much to the joy 
of his old following. It is a real pleas- 
ure to announce that the popular 
singer and soldier has returned in fine 
trim vocally and judging from his re- 
ception has not been forgotten. His 
offering, “On the Road to Mandalay,” 
however, did not seem to be a wise se- 
lection. Mile. Marguerite LaMare sang 
“Love’s Garden of Roses,” in a white 
satin robe veiled in sapphire net. Three 
bands of sapphire sequins, trimmed 
bottom of front panel girdle and 
shoulder straps. 


“The Veiled Adventure” is not a very 
pretty story nor a plausible one. To 
fool a proud high-minded young man 
is not a pretty pastime for young girls 


LEADING MAN 


GOLDWYN PICTURES 


Current Release—“Through the Wrong Door,” with Madge Kennedy 


nor is it likely such a young man 
would stand calmly by and be laughed 
at. It’s simply a story suited to the 
whimsical personality of the little 
star, Constance Talmadge, and gives 
her ample opportunity to shine as a 
society miss and an honest (?) work- 
ing girl. There is much amusement at- 
tempted in the Beauty Shop scenes, 
but nothing that Mack Sennett and 
other comedy producers have not em- 
ployed in “Beauty and Rejuvenating 
Parlors” pictures in the past. There 
was one good laugh for those familiar 
with the dope handed out by scalp spe- 
cialists—a model who came for treat- 
ments. She surely had the thinnest 
thing in hair ever on exhibition. Miss 
Talmadge is most attractive in plain 
Jane clothes. In apron and simple 
checked voile she was quite as win- 
some as in lace and net voluminous 
tulle and satin creations. A lace and 
satin negligee was so large and straight 
and unbecoming it could hardly have 
been made for her. The other girls 
wore good but unattractive attire. 

The title, “The Firing Line” appears 
to bear small relation in the pictured 
production of Robert W. Chambers’ 
novel, as the punch line or scene that 
sets the title for the book, is rather 
slighted in the picture. The clever 
male cast makes the picture well worth 
while, even were there a less popular, 
less attractive star in the leading role. 

Irene Castle has evidently graduated 
from “just dancing” and she surely 
should be commended for her serious 
work in this production. As Shiela 
Cardross, the adopted daughter of pa- 
rents who winter in the luxury of Flor- 
ida and summer in the Adirondacks 
she displays a variety of beautiful 
clothes. She is first seen in a bathing 
cape and cap of figured silk over a 
short full skirted satin suit—the top 
of the low square neck built up an 
inch or two with white. A lovely lace 
dinner dress had a full flounce of the 
lace draped over one arm and a short 
net sleeve, like bodice top, set in an 
armhole. There was one taffeta frock 
with full side puffs exhibited, having 
very short sleeves like most of the 
others worn. A straight line model of 
brocaded satin had long plain satin 
sleeves and a double ruffle in the 
square neck. A satin with tucked 
bodice front had a novel touch in the 
suspender straps which crossed in 
back and fastened to the bodice well 
down on the chest. There was a good 
looking loose box suit with narrow 
turned back collar and cuffs and a 
fitted eton suit accompanied with a 
pointed fox scarf and smart turban. 
Countless bathing suits and sport 
clothes were paraded and from a wom- 
an’s viewpoint I should say it will 
prove a most interesting picture. The 
title may prove misleading, however, 
and hold back patronage that think it 
another “war play.” 
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, MOVING PICTURES 


THE SHE WOLF. 


SE EMT EIOOM ccs vcccessesesces Texas Guinan 
i Sis cse 8b eeeeeees 4 George Chesbro 
Sheriff of Mad Dog..... ....Jack Richardson 
IL «12.006 nekeedesenees Dolla Wayne 


This Frohman Amusement Corporation pro- 
duction, presented by William L. Sherrill, its 
president, starring Texas Guinan, is due for 
an early and speedy journey to the jitney- 
mat picture houses. Wherein the trouble lies 
is difficult to determine. The production from 
a technica! standpoint is meritorious, insofar 
as art, titles, direction and photography are 
concerned. The yarn, as a whole, is at fault 
for one thing, simply because it is “‘old stuff.” 
In trying to provide Miss Guinan with a ve- 
hicle wherein she could creditabiy live up to 
her unofficial billing of. the “female William 
8. Hart,’”’ John Colton, who is responsible for 
both the story and continuity, has only trodden 
the beaten path over which so many other 
“Western stuff’ writers have plainly and 
tritely paved a visible route. The cast and 
the production, in fact, are unconvincingly 
presented in an unconvincing manner. Clift 
Smith, who directed, did a good job consider- 
ing the material. 

Miss Guinan has it in her to start a new 
vogue of female Western leads, but what she 
needs most is a worthy vehicle, supported by 
an equally meritorious cast. And, always, a 
good looking hero at least. The photographer, 
who made the best job of all, goes nameless in 
this production. Likewise, the role of an 
astute Chink, Mui Fong, very ably  per- 
sonated, is anonymous. 

It would be a waste of space to record the 
resume of the story. The crook sheriff, the 
Chink proprietor of a dance hall and lots of 
excellent “local color,’’ in the form of dandy 
shots. Put them all together they spell any 
Western picture—the only difference being 
that some are better spellers than others. 

Abel. 


THE WILDERNESS TRAIL. 


TT) CUE 6 6 6.a%6.0060000 6405.0 ix 
EL ae end dae 6. 4h4 66 siaoen'h Coleen Moore 
Ps 663-6 00400 04.00 06605 Frank M. Clark 
DE i ks 46 0508 68004400005 Lulu Warrenton 
EE Be ds Sods st danlkectae adhe Sid Jordan 


Tom Mix is a regular he-man on and off 
the. screen and his latest picture, “The Wil- 
derness Trail,”’ is a he-man’s picture. But 
it is more than that. Shown this week at 
the Academy, it delighted the girls as well as 
the boys, thanks largely to the efforts of DB. 
J. Le Saint, who directed. He will bear 
watching, this director will. When you see 
his name, look for something good. 

Another item in this Fox offering’s favor 
is Coleen Moore. Her piquant, baby-girl face 
photographs like one hundred thousand, gold. 

There are a lot of beautiful exterior shots 
over the snow in this feature, but where 
Friend F. Baker, the photographer, made ex- 
ceptionally good was in the way he managed to 
catch the fights pulled off every other reel. 
The first one just gave the spectators a taste 
of what came to them in the last reel. That 
last reel was a peach so far as fist work was 
concerned. 

In the story, Donald McTavish loves the 
Factor’s daughter, but the Factor accuses him 
of being a free trader and of stealing skins 
from the Hudson Bay Co. Out goes Don to 
prove his innocence and round up the thieves. 
They catch him. He gets away, and in a 
lonely cabin discovers his sweetheart a pris- 
oner. Meanwhile, the Factor starts after him 
under the assumption that it was he, not the 
half breed, who stole the girl. 

The plot is clear and reasonable and the 


acting fine. A good feature. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE WOLF. 
DT  te6000ce806 pone ane 4 eeeenn Lila Lee 
OMe 6 a p46 «4.46 Deeecneeeas Elliott Dexter 
PE wae WoW e's 060 00 46-0944690606 Charles Ogle 
SE ee ee ae Richard Wayne 
ss. ttatasaesesaeceds James Mason 
0 EPP rerrrrs re Marcia Manon 


There is some corking good movement in 
“A Daughter of the Wolf,” the five-part Art- 
craft feature at the Academy this week with 
Lila Lee and BPliott Dexter in the principal 
roles, but the story itself is not well thought 
out. It is based on a yarn of Hugh Pendex- 
ter’s in the Woman’s World and is just the 
sort of sentimental rot the girls wili fall for. 
Marion Fairfax adapted it to the screen, and 


Irving V. Willat directed, getting in some 
corking fights. Despite, you are never sure 
who is who, you enjoy the scrap. That’s the 


trouble with these Westerns. As soon as the 
girls and boys in them get on their leggins, 
their fur coats, their hats, their mufflers and 
their ear muffs they all lock alike. A detec- 
tive, much less a director, would have a hard 
time telling them apart. 

In this particular picture the mix-up all 
happily comes at the end. The story is con- 
cerned with smuggling furs from British 
Columbia across the United States border. 
Annette is the daughter of the chief smug- 
gler, known as the Wolf. Father takes An- 
nette to the big town and there she meets a 
city man who falls in love with her in the 
course of a couple of hours only to be called 
away by his own dad’s death. This is the part 
that isn’t likely. It isn’t likely, to begin with, 
that a city man would fall so hard for a girl 
from the backwoods. 

However, the story works out well enough, 
and is a pretty fair feature. 


Some pictures are so bad that only fear of 
the heat keeps the padlock on the profanity 
chamber, and of this class the five reel pro- 
duction, “‘Dombey and Sons,” offered last week 
at the Circle, is an excellent example. It is 
founded on the novel by Charles Dickens, but 
in loosing it on the American market, Tri- 


angle fails to give credit to cast, director or 
cameraman, They are not mentioned, and the 
reason is fairly obvious. All too evident is the 
fact that this is an importation, and, worst of 
all, an English importation. 

They haven’t the sunlight or the mastery of 
lighting in the island kingdom that is necessary 
to excellent photography. 

What is more, the English haven’t motion 
picture skill. They are not importing Ameri- 
can directors for nothing. This particular 
picture poorly photographed throughout, hasn’t 
a close-up in it, though once an amateurish and 
unsuccessful effort is made to use the circle 
vignette. The acting, too, was so melodram- 
atic that the audience tittered, and exhibitors, 
making careful selections should bear that fact 
well in mind. 


It is a typical Dickens story. The unloved 


little girl whose sweetheart is lost at sea and 
found again. That is the main theme and the 
one by which the story is primarily motiv- 
ated so far as “getting” a picture crowd is 
concerned. That is one thing the producers 
seem to have realized the value of, and they’ve 
got a capable little girl to play the important 
role. What with no close-ups, she did her 
best, but unfortunately she suggested all too 
frequently the points she was missing, the 
points that Mary Pickford, for example, aided 
by superior mechanical means and superior 
direction, would have eaten up. Besides this 
young woman several actors in comedy roles 
did their work well. 

A poor picture even on an ordinary program. 


The “Anne” stories by L. M. Montgomery 
have been bought for Mary Miles Minter. 


NAR 


HAMBURG BACK FROM CHINA. 

Alfred P. Hamburg, who was sent to 
China with a small company to shoot 
a number of scenes that are to be in- 
corporated into a new D. W. Griffith 
production, returned to New York this 
week. The balance of the production 
will be personally handled by Griffith 
on the coast. 





Murielle Ostriche has formed her own com- 
pany known as the Popular Productions, Inc., 
capitalized at $20,000, with theatrical and pic- 
ture interests mentioned as their proposed 
commercial pursuits. Walter Irving and Nor- 
man E. Sache are backing the corporation. 








“The Man Beneath” 





The exceptional quality of Hayakawa’s interpretati 





is an adaptation of the powerful book by Edmund 
Mitchell. An unusual cast, which includes Helen Jerome Eddy, Pauline Curley, 
Jack Gilbert, Fontaine La Rue and Wedgewood Howell, assist Hayakawa in 
the interpretation of this production. 


é on of the Hindu surgeon | 
makes it one of the most sympathetic roles he has ever portrayed. 
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RIALTO. 


The weather hit the attendance an awful 
wallop for the first two shows Sunday, then 
along came the rain storm about the end of 
the second show and managed to scare 2 
few indoors. Last Sunday was the worst in 
the history of summer showdom, because it was 
the day coupled in the weekend layoff of the 
Fourth and everybody who possibly could get 
away managed to leap out of town. 

At that the Rialto management didn’t stint 
on program and a bill thoroughly enjoyed by 
those present was given. The Pauline Fred- 
erick-Goldwyn feature, “The Fear Woman,” 
topped the bill and a Mack Sennett comedy, 
“Trying to Get Along” were the big punches. 
In addition there was the usual Rialto Maga- 
zine, with a flash clipped from the Gaumont 
News and Graphic issues, the International, 
Kinograms and Pathe. The latter put over 
the news scoop of the day: by landing the ar- 
rival of the R-34 in the theatres in time for 
the Sunday afternoon performances, although 
the giant overseas “blip” arrived only Sunday 
morning. A nature picture entitled ‘The 
Leopard Hunt,” photographed by Major Jack 
Allen and released by Universal was the scenic 
feature of the bill. 

Musically the program held Liszt’s ‘“‘Thir- 
teenth Hungarian Rhapsody,” with a special 
orchestration made by Erno Rapee, conductor 
of the Rivoli orchestra. It was very effectively 
played. There were also two vocal numbers, 
one by Greek Evans and the other sung by 
Rosa Lesca, 

The Sennett comedy was a real old fashioned 
slapstick affair that got a host of laughs and is 
one of the best that has been shown in the last 
couple of weeks. Fred. 


THE FEAR WOMAN. 


Helen Winthrop ............ Pauline Frederick 
meee OOM osc cbc icseicsessea Milton Sills 
Percy Farwell 
Harrison Winthrop 





rere y.. © Emmett King 


i IRA re Harry S. Northrup 
BeOS TOTMUNS ioc cicscsiccedss Ernest Pasque 
PUP eree ee Tere ee Beverly Travers 


Mrs. Honorah Farwell .Lydia Yeamans Titus 

Looks like Goldwyn lost the race with pro- 
hibition in the releasing of the latest Pauline 
Frederick starring feature entitled “The Fear 
Woman.” The story is by Izola Forrester and 
the theme is the ‘“‘curse of drink.”” The produc- 
tion is the work of John A. Barry as director. 
The entire plot hinges on the fact that Miss 
Frederick is afraid to marry the man of her 
choice because she fears‘that she hay inherited 
a taste for strong likker. But with the country 
gone dry why need the girl fear a heritage 
of that nature? Outside of that the picture 
is rather an interesting, if poorly assembled, 
feature. With Miss Frederick as the drawing 
card there seems to be no reason why it should 
not attract patronage. 

The story is simple enough. Miss Frederick 
plays Helen Winthrop, wealthy and about to 
be married. Father likes his booze and on 
the night that his daughter’s engagement is 
announced he takes a little too much, does a 
stair fall, and fades out of the picture for all 
time. He has left a note to the daughter to 
be opened in the event of his death and in 
it he relates the failing of the Winthrop’s of 
the past four generations have had for the 
cup that cheers. 

Because she fears that she may transmit the 
same desire to her offspring she breaks off 
the engagement. Her fiance takes a trip to the 
oil fields, and she visits friends. The husband 
in this household neglects his wife for busi- 
ness and the wife falls for a young fellow, 
who the titles state is an artist with the women. 
She is in his rooms one night when Miss 
Winthrop learns of the fact and hurries there 
in time to shield the wife when the husband 
arrives. The story of the affair “gets out” and 
Miss Winthrop is socially ostracized which 
causes her to leave the town. 

At a beach resort she runs into a family 
that has lately stepped into the heavy dough 
class through the discovery of oil on the ‘‘old 
farm.” It is just mother and son and the 
latter is the apple of the old lady’s eye. He 
falls for the Winthrop girl and starts to give 
her a chase, which causes mother to call in 
the family attorney. With the usual picture 
Coincidence he is the same attorney jilted 
by Miss Winthrop. Just as naturally, as far 
as pictures go, there is a reconciliation and 
the usual catch-as-catch-can at the finish. 

There are times when the story seems a little 
vague, but eventually these little off-shoots 
from the plot proper are accounted for. 

In sets the picture abounds in showing that 
Money has been spent lavishly and there are 
s0me very pretty exteriors. A tennis match 
is handled effectively from a photographic 
standpoint. There is also a shot taken through 
a closed window showing an automobile and 
two people getting into the car that is a little 
different from the usual run. 

Miss Frederick handles her role most ocon- 
vincingly, especially in one scene when she 
Clinches with her leading man and kisses 
him. Milton Sills is the leading man. Walter 
Hiers plays the young oil-can of the gusher 
Millions and gets a lot of comedy out of it. 
Lydia Yeamans Titus, as his mother, handled 
the character role very well. 

“The Fear Woman will get by with any 
audience. Fred. 


William A. Brady has refused $25,000 for 
the film rights to “9:45.” 








Nat Beier has been appointed assistant 
branch manager of Select’s local exchange. 





James Young will direct the Elsie Janis 
Pictures for Select. 





Emmy Wehlen has announced her engage- 
Ment to marry Lieutenant J. G. Parks, U. 8 A. 


RIVOLI. 


Aside from the news pictures, about as at- 
tractive as an open fire on a hot summer day, 
the Rivoli program this week, lived up to 
the interior decorations of that house. That 
is to say, they were ornate and satisfactory. 
The music was more than that. It was excel- 
lent. Led brilliantly by Erno Rapee, the 
Rivoli orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Sym- 
phonie Pathetique,” or rather the fourth and 
third movements in that reverse order. The 
Russian’s last composition made a great hit 
with the meagre Sunday audience, as did the 
basso profundo solo of Emanuel List, ‘‘Asleep 
in the Deep,” sung by H. W. Petri, against a 
background of quite unusual beauty. 

The chief offering of the afternoon, and one 
intensely disappointing to those who liked the 
novel was “The Firing Line,” a Paramount 
feature founded on the novel by Robert W. 
Chambers, with Irene Castle in the leading 
role. It was preceded by “None But the 
Lonely Heart” sung by a contraito, Hdna 
Mampel, whose voice is sweet, but who like 
most singers leaves you in some doubt as to 
the language she is enunciating. Probably it 
was French. There were also shown a Sun- 
shine comedy and “War Spruce,” an educa- 
tional Film Co. offering. 


THE FIRING LINE. 


CEE: SEE nc cekecacocetenees Irene Castle 
0  Prorre errr. Irene West 





Constance Faliser oi ..ccccccsccss May Kitson 
Virginia Suydam .......csec Jane Warrington 
CeGtie CRPEPORD . occdeoccccess Anne Cornwall 
Jessie (Bradley) ...bsccccece Gladys Coburn 
John Garret Hamil 3d........ R. V. Steele 
BIOUED FEISS ac cccsvecsschoves David Powell 
ot Be . eee Pee ee J. H. Gilmore 


ple, re Ty Can Frank Losee 


“The Firing Line,” a Famous Player five- 
part special, presented at the Rivoli this 
week by Adolph Zukor, is a good feature. It 
is well photographed, though Florida exteriors 
are not up to those in California, and it is 
well captioned. The lighting effects are often 
less attractively thought out than they might 
be, but the picture cannot help selling, for the 
story is probably the best Robert W. Chambers 
ever did with the general public in view and the 
slim, girlish Irene, what with the romantic 
claim on people’s attention her life has given 
her and her own abilities always draws the 
crowd. 

The pity is that this feature is not better. 
Some day it may be done again. Charles 
Maigne directed, and, while he may not be 
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GOD’S OUTLAW. 


Metro is trying to. put over this Bushman- 
Bayne feature on the strength of “kidding” the 
original story. The picture is one of the Wil- 
liam Christie Cabanne directed productions 
made several years ago. When completed it 
was shelved because not deemed good enough 
Since that time, however, it has been resur- 
rected and given a set of supposedly humorous 
titles and released. The result is that it is 
about as bunk a piece of hokum ag has ever 
been slipped to exhibitors. 

It is rather generally conceded Francis X. 
Bushman has slipped into the discard of film 
popularity. Film men generally believe that 
his family affairs are in a great ‘measure re- 
sponsibie. ‘“God’s Outlaw” will assist materi- 
ally. All the heroics for which Bushman in 
his heyday was famed are unmercifully kidded 
in this picture, but at that the job is a rather 
sorry affair. It looks as though some one 
started out with a good idea to burlesque the 
action with hoax titles and then either got 
“too wise” or else their extremities became 
chilled. The result is just a very poor melo- 
drama for the rank and file of film fans. The 
wise ones will get many a laugh from the pic- 
ture, but all audiences are not Broadway and 
42d street. 

In jazzing this production the leader starts 
with “This Is a Drammer! Honest it Is.” 
The scenes are laid in the town of Quinine, 
evidently with the hope that the name would 
act as an antidote to the chill that one receives 
in looking at the burg itself. Here the daunt- 
less F. X. B. is the “‘sheruff” and his rival for 
the hand of “Beautiful Beverly” is none other 
than the Village Chestnut blacksmith, who 
shimmies a ledge and shifts a snaky anvil. 
Percy Smallhead is the “dan-dee boy” of the 
village and “he’s done wrong by our Nell.” 
As Nell is working as the one gal cabaret in 
the village gin emporium, it is safe to reckon 
that the wrong wuz done. 


Even in a “clown drammer,”’ there has to be 
something of a plot, so know ye all by these 
presences that the mother of the aforesaid 
“Beautiful Bev’ believes her daughter should 
marry either a check-room boy or a retired 
bartender. For third choice she might have 
picked a taxi-cab driver, but as the “‘dan-dee”’ 
boy is in the ring she picks on him. “B. B.” is 
strong for the “‘sheruff,” but he thinks that she 
is willing to follow mother‘s lead in the auc- 
tion game and grab off the kid with the bank 
roll. A bank roll is handy even in a burg 
where there are only 57 kinds of human beings. 
Therefore he dashes out and orders a Plate 





heretofore clear. 





DIGEST OF ADMISSIONS TAX LAW OF 1919 


On page 8 of the current issue of VARIeTy will be found the U. M. P. A. 
bulletin in full of a digest of the new admissions tax law. 

It contains much valuable information and clears up many points not 
For that reason this digest should be kept for reference. 








altogether responsible, has too, overlooked 
enough. But it is in the scenario that faults 
are chiefly evident. 

The story should have started with 
Sheila’s first marriage and the reasons for it 
developed. The sympathy should have been 
thrown to her and Malcourt. Hamil should 
have been let alone to stand on his own feet. 
Instead of doing these fairly obvious things— 
any of the writers for the Cosmopolitan or 
the Saturday Evening Post learns them in his 
cradle—the deviser of the scenario concen- 
trates on Hamil. Little sympathy, either for 
Shiela or “that very gallant gentleman,” 
Louis Malcourt, is allowed by the continuity 
writer. The result is that the drama misses 
complete effect. 

Nevertheless, the climax drew a heart throb. 
The audience caught its breath in a near sob. 
Malcourt’s sacrifice got them as it did in the 
novel. The picture is by no means a failure. 
But consider the story the director had to go 
by. Shiela, adopted daughter of wealthy 
people, learns that she is a foundling. Hurt 
and overcome, she marries Louis Malcourt, “to 
get a name for herself.’’ Malcourt loves her. 
She does not love him. When she falls in 
love with Hamil, Malcourt suggests that she 
get a divorce. This she refuses to do because 
of her foster parents, so, to free her Malcourt 
kills himself. 


BETTER TIMES. 


NORGE ccccesdsccccccsccccecsesecs Zasu Pitts 
PUG isdabtekideciace coseeacie David Butler 
This is “The Fortune Hunter,” Winchell 


Smith’s play, retold in pictures, in an entirely 
new way and an entirely new setting. Made 
by the Brentwood Film Co. and released 
through the Exhibitors Mutual by the Robert- 
son-Cole people, it is an excellent little comedy 
of its kind. King W. Vidor is both author and 
director. On the whole his work is well done, 
though it is this reviewer’s opinion that the 
production would have been better with less 
farce and more straight and appealing comedy. 

It is the story of a run down hotel and an 
enterprising daughter who seizes on a male 
guest from the city as a God-sent opportunity. 
He is the only guest who has been in the hotel 
in many a day and so she is able to give him 
complete attention and in the end he turns 
out to be a bonanza in disguise. She cures his 
health and he reestablishes the hotel. 





Billie Rhodes has completed work on “The 
Blue Bonnet” which will be released shortly 
by Ww. _W. Hodkinsoz. 





meer - 


of ham-and that evidently being his idea of 
dreadful dissipation. 

Later, when the Village Chestnut is about 
to beat up the “dan-dee boy” the ‘“‘sheruff’”’ 
steps in and the two tear off a couple a hundred 
feet of ruf an’ tumble. This was the one 
section where the house got a laugh, and it 
was accomplished very easily through the med- 
ium of repeating the sub-title “Oh, How They 
Fought” three times with the lettering larger 
on each occasion. 

The finish finds the ‘‘sheruff’’ and ‘“‘B, B.” in 
the clinch, 

But the lowdown on the picture is that it’s 


the bunk. Fred, 
DUST OF DESIRE. 

MO WUE cacccssaceSecgs Rubye de Remer 

DUG EMOTMCOR 06 ccccccest Thomas J. Carrigan 

Mrs. Jack Stevens ........c0-. Marion Barney 


This is a production of little or no merit, 
but with a certain pronounced market value, 
It is a melodrama of the sex type; crudely 
devised, directed and put together, and badly 
acted. Rubye de Remer is a foolish little girl 
to associate herself with this type of part, and 
as for Betty Blythe, admirable actress and 
charmingly pretty woman, she does not escape 
the faults that good direction would have 
guided her past. Perry Verkoff did the direct- 
ing, and he certainly did it up brown, for at 
no point does he seem able to keep the players 
from that exaggerated form of acting which 
is sure ruin to a screaming meller of this 
type. To be sure he had bad men to work 
with. Thomas J. Carrigan and Stuart Holmes 
from their clothes to their gestures, are pretty 
near absurd. 

In every first class house a majority of the 
patrons now know the reali society ‘‘stuiff’’ 
when they see it. They do not see it in 
“Dust of Desire,” and so this World picture 
will probably do the best it can trailing a 
path to the backwoods. The story is by Clara 
Beranger and Forrest Halsey and would see 
print in some such publication as “Breezy 
Stories.”’ 

Beth Vinton has had a iover. When the man 
she really loves comes along, she tells him 
part of the truth. The part she tells him 
that is not true is that her former lover is 
dead. Very much alive he turns up at the 
South American station where Beth is living 
very happily with her husband. To get rid 
of this unpleasant intruder, Beth sees that he 
falls through a trap door into an aqueduct 
from which he is rescued by her husband. 
Grateful, the former lover abandons the two 
to their happiness. 





OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT. 


The Man 

John Sakhuret ¢ ee eeeccecccccece Harry Carey 
Billy Gentry 

Oakhurst’s Adopted Son f******** Cullen Landis 
BT iscdinsteccicengs Gloria Hope 
Pree errr Tre Joseph Harris 


P. A. Powers “offers” a novel screen adapta- 
tion of two of Bret Harte’s stories, the picture 
bearing the title of the most important one, 
Although H. Tipton Steck has taken quite @ 
number of liberties in the adaptation, he has 
retained the gist of the original yarn, but 
also adding a few modernities for popular 
consumption. With the aid of a brilliant cast 
and Jack Ford's sterling direction, Universal 
has turned out a worthy “special” feature. 

Mr. Steck, in his continuity, has taken ad- 
vantage of the timeworn “story within a 
story” stunt, but the result, this time, justi- 
fied the means, in a way. The picture opens 
with a triangle situation. Billy Gentry (Cul- 
len Landis), with youth in his favor is ack- 
nowledged by The Man (Harry Carey), as the 
logical contender for Ruth Watson’s (Gloria 
Hope), hand. Although he does not know it, 
Miss Watson is really willing to answer the 
Man’s plea of devotion, the latter, however, 
being a coward as far as women are concerned, 
is unable to bring himself to the point of pro- 
posal. 

The Man promises to join Gentry’s proposed 
mine development trip. Exit The Man, to pick 
up a copy of Bret Harte’s “The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,” after which follows the enactment 
of the story. Carey assuming the role of John 
Oakhurst, Landis his adopted son and Missa 
Hope the role of the girl who has been led 
on by “lady killing’ Ned Stratton, admirably 
personated by Joseph Harris. 

As everyone knows, in the yarn, a similar 
situation as before cited occurs. The Girl 
being in love with the more mature John 
Oakhurst, who gives way in favor of his 
adopted son, who is also enamored with The 
Girl’s charms. The book ends with John’s 
self-sacrificing death. Whereupon, Carey re- 
marking, “The feller in the book was a durn 
fool,”” goes forth to plead his case only to 
find she was his all the time, having waited 
all this while for his proposal. Her wait was 
not in vain as the clinch at the conclusion of 
this six reel romance proved. It pleased the 
audience at the New York Theatre, where it 
was on exhibition last week. 

The man essaying the head of a masked 
Vigilantes band deserves captioning. The 
dance hall girl, the dance hall mistress, a 
“rube”’ chore boy and a perpetual ‘“‘souse” lent 
fitting comedy and pathetic touches to the 
picture and are ail worthy of screen moot 

A 


THE MAN BENEATH. 


Dr. Chindi Ashutor........ Sessue Hayakawa 
Kate Erskine............ Helen Jerome Bddy 
BEES TED. 66 0.6 060 se0ckeae Pauline Curley 
SOREN NIG 64.60.0400604084R0 Jack Gilbert 
Countess Petite Florence....Fontaine La Rue 
| RS ERI ae Wedgewood Nowell 


This is the latest Robertson Cole-Exhibitors 
Mutual release starring the Japanese actor, 
Sessue Hayakawa. “The Man Beneath” is 
the title, the story having been written by 
Edmund Mitchell and directed by William 
Worthington. The tale is rather disconnected 
on the screen, and the average audience will 
have a rather hard time following the 
of events. The cutting is quite faulty and 
the tilting might have been a great deal bet- 
ter. The lack of subtitles seems to be thé 
trouble with the feature. But for a single 
day run the picture will get by in most 
houses, 

The author has chosen racial differences as 
the principal theme of his plot, and mixed a 
bit blackhand im it for good measure, In 
this particular cast Hayakawa plays a Hn- 
doo who has been educated in England and be- 
come a famous scientist. He is in love with 
a young Scottish lass whose sister is the 
betrothed of his school chum. On the eve 
that he is to depart for India he reveals his 
love for the girl, but she refuses him be- 
cause he is not of her race, despite the fact 
that she really loves him. 

He leaves for India, and during the months 
that follow devotes himself to his profes- 
sion. In the meantime the young man who 
is to marry the sister becomes entangled in 
a blackhand web and flees to where Hayakawa 
is, reveals his terror and asks his aid. A 
scheme is evolved to dispose of the spies that 
are trailing him. This seems to work out, 
but then the story takes a twist and the 
blackhanders are still on the job. But 
Hayakawa manages to thwart them in the 
end. There is a happy conclusion for the 
young couple and Hayakawa for the second 
time takes leave of the girl he loves with a 
speech that his love for her will never lessen. 
This closes the picture. It is a rather un- 
satisfactory ending and in keeping with the 
balance of the picture. 

Hayakawa gave a really clever performance 
in the role of the Hindoo, holding to the 
character at all times and winning the sym- 
pathy of the audience. Helen Jerome Eddy is 
his leading woman, and in rather an ungrate- 
ful role manages to stand out. Pauline Cur- 
ley and Jack Gilbert furnish the ingenue 
love interest in a satisfactory manner. 

In settings the picture shows that there was 
some money spent, but the camera work 
shows nothing extraordinary except two out- 
door shots at the end of the film. Both of 
these were very pretty. Fred. 
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UNIVERSAL LOSES ANOTHER. 

Another executive of the Universal 
left that film concern the other day 
He is J. I. Schnitzer and was the U.’s 
general manager of exchanges Mr. 
Schnitzer is following the exodus of 
the old staff of the U, which built up 
that concern at one tim¢ The first 
to vamp was M. H. Hoffman, about a 
year ago, then Jack Cohen, who made 
the show people recognize the merits 
of the U’s film Weekly service. Cohen 
was followed by Joe Brandt. 

Carl Laemmle is now on the Coast 
looking after U City out there. He 
will probably remain West for the rest 
of the sumer. One of the important 
missions of his trip is to keep Priscilla 
Dean in line as a U star. She 
just now the U.’s star attraction 
features. Though Miss Dean holds a 
contract that expires in November, 
1920, it does not carry a startling sal- 
ary in view of other offers made Miss 
Dean. The last one reported for her 
was $1,500 weekly by one of the stand- 
ard film organizations having head- 
quarters in New York. 
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Laemmle is 
trying to pacify Miss Dean and make 


her like the U contract. The latest 
story from the Coast says he has his 
hand full. 

The resignation of Schnitzer from 


the U is said to have been prompted by 
an understanding he has to organize 
the distribution of the Clara Kimball 
Young pictures for the corporation 
of that name. Mr. Schnitzer is re- 
ported financially imterested in the 
cdémpany, along with several of his rel- 
atives. One story had it this week that 
the U was behind the C. K. Y. distribu- 
tion plan, but this is attributed to 
Schnitzer’s connection. 

Of the other former executives, Jack 
Cohen, now in association with his 
brother, Harry Cohen, has started in- 
dependently to manufacture comic pic- 
tures in two reels, commencing with 
“The Hall Room Boys” series. The 


first of these will show at the Strand, 


OLIVE THOMAS 


WRITTEN IN ONE WEEK. 

The new play by Zoe Akins, in which 
Ethel Barrymore will star next season, 
was written in one week. 

Miss Akins showed the scenario to 
\lf Hayman, of the Frohman office, 


and was commissioned to go ahead. 
She had written two acts in four days, 
hen Miss Barrymore read the manu- 
ript and promptly went up to Miss 


Akins’ apartment and sat there until 
the author completed and read to her 
the third and last act. 

This much accomplished Miss Barry- 
more, her mind at ease about a star- 
ring vehicle, left for Toledo to see the 
ight. 


Keeney’s, Kidston, Taken. 
Binghamton, N. Y., July 9. 
The new Keeney theatre, at King- 
2 abr N. Y., has been leased by C2. Ss 
Hathaway, who has several theatrical 
interests in the center of the state. 
Hathaway will continue the picture 
policy of Frank A. Keeney, who built 
the house. 
Hathaway has also extended his 
lease on the Kingston opera house. 





New York, Sunday. They feature Flan- 
agan and Edwards, from vaudeville. 
No arrangement is reported for their 
distribution and the Strand’s week ex- 
hibition is thought to be for the pur- 
pose of showing the comedy film to 
the trade. 

Mr. Brandt, since leaving the U, has 
formed a business connection with the 
National Film Corporation. 

To what extent the action of the 
Universal toward its employes in the 
days of the influenza panic last sum- 
mer enters into the quittal of its most 
important men is problematical. While 
all other regular film concerns paid 
its staffs in full during those hard days, 
the U cut the New York salary list in 
half, at the same time laying off its 
large playing force at U City without 
salary at all. 


REALART READY FOR BUSINESS. 
The Realart Pictures is making its 
first announcement this week of stars 
and exchanges. The new organization 
started business June 9 and since that 
time three stars have been signed and 


20 exchanges started. The trinity of 


stars are Mary Miles Minter, Alice 
Brady and Constance Binney. Miss 
Minter will make her bow as a Real- 
art star in a picturization of the four 
“Anne” books by L. M. Montgomery. 
The title chosen is “Anne of Green Ga- 
bles,” and all four books will be woven 
into the one screen feature. Miss 
Minter starts work at once in New 
York under the direction of William 
Desmond Taylor. Her contract with 
the.company is for three and one half 
years and during that time she is to 
make 20 productions. 

Miss Brady is already at work on 
her first production under the direction 
of Kenneth Webb. It is to be a screen 
version of the play “Sinners” by Owen 
Davis. 

Miss Binney will start as soon as the 
run of the “39 East” ts completed and 
her first picture will be “Erstwhile 
Susan” which served Miss Fiske as a 
stage vehicle. 

There are to be 20 Realart exchanges 
in operation. Those in the central 
distribution points are already opened. 
Lester W. Adler will manage the New 
York Exchange at 729 Seventh avenue; 
Harry W. Willard in Chicago; Nat 
Barach, Pittsburgh; J. C. Ragland, St. 
Louis; C. G. Kingsley, Detroit; Walter 
R. Scates, Boston; H. E. Wilkinson, 
Buffalo; Mark Goldman, Cincinnati; 
and Bert R. Latz, Denver. 


“Tiger’s Cub” for Pearl White. 

The first picture that will be made by 
Pearl White under her new Fox con- 
tract will be a picturization of “The 
Tiger’s Cub.” This is a play by Paul 
M. Potter, which ran for two years in 
London with Madge Titheridge as the 
star. 


SELZNICK 


WHAT EVERY EXHIBITOR WANT 


“The Spite Bride” 


MEXICANS STILL PRO-GERMAN. 
Advices received in New York from 
Mexico City this week state that D. 
W. Griffith’s feature, “Hearts of the 
World,” was presented there during 
the middle of June and the attendance 
was thoroughly dishearter 2 
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The Mexican populace 
German to such an extent that it 
refuses to patronize any picturization 
of the Allies’ side of the world war. 


Myron Selznick Back from Coast. 

Myron Seiznick returned to New 
York from the Coast Monday. He has 
laid out plans for an extensive scenario 
department for the Selznick produc- 
tions. 

Among the additions to the staff is 
Edward Montagne, who has been with 


Vitagraph for six years. He was 
placed under a year’s contract last 
week. Montagne’s principal assign- 


ment will be to work on special stories 
for Ralph Ince. 


LOEW INTERESTED IN DAYTON. 
Dayton, O., July 9. 


Marcus Loew has become interested 
in the Dayton Theatre here, in associa- 
tion with the Indianapolis coterie of 
picture men, headed by Mark Gates. 
They control picture theatres in and 
out of Indiana. 

Mr. Loew’s interest includes the op- 
eration of the Dayton with pictures. 


Settling Mirror Film Claim. 

The Mirror Film Corporation is set- 
tling the judgment of $15,000 with in- 
terest which the father of the late 
Nat C. Goodwin had awarded him 
after the death of his son. 

Prior to his death the younger Good- 
win made an assignment of his claim 
in the suit, which was then pending, 
to his father. 
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KUGENE O’BRIEN in “The Perfect Lover” 


KLAINE HAMMERSTEIN 


“The Country Cousin” 


ELSIE JANIS in “Everybody’s Sweetheart” 
OWEN MOORE (First production to be announced soon) 


MORE COMING—SELZNICK QUALITY 


Distributed by SELECT PICTURES CORPORATION 
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THE RE-FILMING BUG. 


The running short of the story mar- 
ket, the fact that film people feel that 
the time has not yet come to buy orig- 
inal screen stories, and the necessity 
for big names as a selling background, 
have resulted in extensive plans for 


ot . T Tos fee aenn —>s L 
refiiming. Universal will make the 
first attempt with Arthur Somers 


Roche’s best seller, “Loot,” which ran 
in the Saturday Evening Post as a 
serial. Universal first issued this as a 
serial called “The Grey Ghost.” Asa 
production it wasn’t accorded the 
highest praise. They are now refilm- 
ing it under its own title, “Loot,” into 
a five reel feature which they will 
shortly issue. 

There is also talk that Famous Play- 
ers will do a lot of refilming. All 
week comment to the effect that “The 
Firing Line,” in which Mrs. Irene 
Castle is showing this week at the 
Rivoli, would improve if it was done 
over, has suggested that maybe Fam- 
ous intends raking up past perform- 
ances that weren’t as successful as 
they might be and doing them again. 

Joseph Medill Patterson, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune, let his famous 
novel, “A Little Brother of the Rich,” 
be done into a picture by Universal. 
Now it is said that he has the “refilm- 
ing bug” as they are beginning to call 
it in picture circles. 

Where this particular “bug” is going 
to make trouble for film producers is 
that it has already given a number of 
bright authors the idea that what they 
ought to do is sell rights to their books 
for only five years. Then they would 
be free to let some other company try 
to make a better picture. Among 
members of the Authors’ League there 
has been much talk of this. 


TO REVIVE “BIRTH” FILM. 

D. W. Griffith has practically de- 
cided that he will present a revival 
of his masterpiece “The Birth of a 
Nation,” at the Cohan Theatre before 
his tenancy of the house lapses. The 
“Broken Blossoms” feature is to re- 
main there until July 21, when “The 
Fall of Babylon,” which is the Baby- 
lonian period of “Intolerance,” is to 
be presented for two weeks. After 
that the “Birth” is apt to come back 
to Broadway. 

In the event that “The Birth of a 
Nation” does not draw to the extent 
that is expected at present, then the 
final week of the Griffith tenancy will 
teally be given over to a repertory. 
At present Griffith has under consider- 
ation for this the presentation of an 
early two-reel Mary Pickford picture 
entitled “Friends” and also his first 
famous play “Judith of Bethulah.” At 
one time during the run of “Broken 
Blossoms” he_ seriously considered 
presenting “Friends” as a curtain raiser 
to that feature. 

If the repertory week is played the 
bill will comprise “The Fall of Baby- 
lon,” “Broken Blossoms,” “The Hearts 
ot the World,” and finally “The Birth 
of a Nation,” with the two shorter 
films used to fill in. 


ANOTHER L. AND B. HOUSE. 
Chicago, July 9. 

_ Lubliner & Trinz have taken the lead 
in local building activities. Following 
their announcement last week of a 
theatre at Madison and Kedzie, the 
firm announced plans for the construc- 
tion of a theatre and apartment hotel 
in Oak Park. The theatre (5,000 seats) 
and hotel will be in the same building, 
on the present site of the First Baptist 
church and adjacent property, all ac- 
quired-by Lubliner & Trinz. 

The structure will be nine stories 
high and represent an investment of 
$1,500,000. Manager Hodgson, of the 
Oak Park Theatre is interested in the 
project. 

The policy of the theatre has not 
been definitely fixed, but it will prob- 
ably play pictures. 


LIVELY ENGLISH FILM WEEK. 


London, July 9. 

Last week proved the most eventful 
for English film men known since the 
industry began. About 40 new features 
were given private trade showings. Of 
these features one was Danish, three 
were British and 36 American 

_The argument was heard on all sides 
that if this was the present proportion, 
what will the percentage be when 
Famous Players-Lasky gets its English 
producing and exhibiting concerns go- 
ing? 


EARLIER CONVENTION. 


As a result of George Eastman’s, of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., request that 
the National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry hold its third annual 
convention earlier than planned Aug. 
5-6 have been chosen as the dates for 
the meeting, at the Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester. 

It was originally planned for the 
latter part of October. 

J. E. Brulatour and Fred Elliott have 
been appointed a committee of 
arrangements. 


CHICAGO FILM CORPORATION. 


Chicago, July 9, 
The Joseph A. Shaffer Co. was in- 
corporated this week for $1,000,000, 
The organization will construct film 
theatres in Chicago and other cities 
in the Middle West. The first of the 
ventures will be a picture house at 
Kedzie and Ainslee avenues, Chicago, 
seating 3,000. Ground has already been 
broken. Joe Shaffer, head of the new 
firm, recently terminated a connection 

of five years with Ascher Brothers. 
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The fact that Mrs. Drew is to continue the making of the Drew 
comedies has been hailed with delight by exhibitors everywhere who 
realize the box-office value of this human, joyful, clean sort of 


“Bunkered,” a new subject, is filled with that quality of fun and 
humor that made all Paramount-Drew Comedies the success they have 


It is worth while playing up big. The public will be anxious to see 
it. Released July 13. 


Produced by V. B. K. Film Corporation 
Under personal supervision of Mrs. Sidney Drew 
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S)N CE the days when Mrs. Sidney Drew was Jane Morrow, there 
never has been such a. favorite with the public in high class screen 
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MEXICAN PIRATES CLEAN UP 
SMUGGLING AMERICAN FILMS 





Showing Stolen Features Net Them Yearly $100,000. Firm in 
Longacre Building Suspected of Complicity. Newspaper 
Man on Creel Committee Accused. Cost Him His 
Decoration. Action Contemplated Soon. 





A concerted move on the part of a 
number of big film producers to check 
the notorious practice of smuggling in- 
to Mexico duped prints of big Amer- 


ican film successes, especially serials, 


was taken last week in a petition to 
the secret service department at Wash- 
ington, asking for drastic punishment 
of all offenders, based upon the rights 
guaranteed by the international copy- 
right law. 

Louis Burston, film veteran, who 
claims he has suffered immeasurable 
injury by the film infringers, estimates 
that the owners of film rights in Amer- 
ica lose not less than $100,000 per year 
through the wholesale piracies per- 
petrated by a band whose headquar- 
ters are located at Mexico City. . 

Because of the present lack of amity 
between the two countries, the film 
men say they are unable to prosecute 
their rights, and for that reason are 
asking the co-operation of the U. S. 
government. ws 

An office in the Longacre Building 
dealing in exports and imports be- 
tween the two countries, while os- 
tensibly devoted to the transfer across 
the border of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise, is said really to be maintained 
as a fence for the ready transportation 
of the copied prints from this coun- 
try. 

Re-cut and given Spanish titles and 
sub-titles, the American pictures are 
the most popular of the films shown, 
with mystery dramas and exciting se- 
rials holding first place. 

Burston contends that his last sea- 
son’s serial, “The Silent Mystery,” was 
stolen and garbled out of all sem- 
blance of the original by Mexican film 
pirates. The producer further alleges 
in the request made by the serial pro- 
ducers to Washington for action, that 
a certain newspaper ran stationed at 
the Mexican border listed recently for 
a special award from the Department 
of Public Information, but suddenly 
sensationally deposed before the award 
could be accorded him, is now cleaning 
up through the illicit shipment into 
Mexico of pirated films of all kinds. 


FIGHT PICTURES BANNED. 


The refusal of the Ohio Board of 
Motion Picture Censors to pass the 
Dempsey-Willard fight films, promoted 
by Frank Hall, has been followed by a 
determined current of opposition to 
the pictures from most of the salable 
territory in the country where the 
censors hold drastic power. 

Hall estimates that Ohio’s action 
will cost him $200,000 in that territory 
alone. What the ultimatum will be 
in the finals, when the cost of fight- 
ing the country’s censor boards is 
added to the production expense, 
which involved a considerable advance, 
deducted largely from the proceeds of 
the earlier Hall picture (Willard in 
“The Challenge of Chance”) is only 
to be conjectured when the censor 
boards can be lined up and counted in 
the opposition line. 

As the reports of the fight get more 
intimate in cities where the picture is 
listed for presentation, the public op- 
position grows. Everyone who returns 
to his home from Toledo is unreserved 
in describing the exhibition as gory 
to a degree not peculiar to any other 


fight offered in the country in the 
memory of living fight fans. It is this 
repulsive sanguinary quality in the 
picture, the scene of a pig-sticking, lit- 
erally, as one report described it, that 
has aroused the vigilance of the censor 
boards and generated their opposition 
to a degree that may make the picture 
part of the fight profitless in the final 
bookkeeping. 

The Pennsylvania censors are up in 
arms against the pictures because of 
the claim by Billy Rocap, sporting 
writer of the Philadelphia Ledger, that 
the fight was promoted through the 
collusion of Willard and Tex Rickard. 


UNITED’S CONVENTIONS. 


The United Theatres Inc., held two 
conventions of the managerial and field 
forces of the company last week. They 
were held in New York and Chicago. 

In New York 30 members of the 
New England, Eastern Division and 
Southern territory attended. Those 
present were J. A. Berst, president; 
Jack Levy, Eastern Division Manager; 
Ira Anderson and Stanley Hand, spe- 
cial representatives; J. W. Hanlon and 
O. P. Hall, Atlanta; J. D. Levine, Bos- 
ton; Lester D. Wolfe and M. A. Zam- 
ar, Buffalo; Lawrence Romaine, Hen- 
ry Thomas, Jule Sarzin, New York; H. 
W. Given, Harry Ertel, J. A. Bachman, 
William T. Butler, Philadelphia; G. C. 
Reid, Pittsburgh; H. C. Arthur, Seat- 
tle and D. F. O’Donnell, D. M. Mitchell, 
Washington. 

The Central and Western Division 
managers met in Chicago and Lee Ochs, 
vice-president of the company, presid- 
ed. There were present E. Jj. O’Don- 
nell and Alfred Eden, Central and 
Western Division Managers; David G. 
Rogers and Milton Simon, special rep- 
resentatives; C. W. Bunn, Chicago; D. 
M. Thomas, Cincinnati; Sydney Ros- 
enthal, Cleveland; Ralph Meyerson, 
Kansas City; E. J. O’Rourke, Minne- 
apolis; E. J. Lipson, Omaha; while the 
sales force was represented by C. H. 
Sedell, C. C. Whelan, Alfred Tanzer, 
Wm. Strafford, J. H. Berchey, Stephen 
H. O’Brien, F. Needham and G. S. 
Davis. 


FILM WORKERS STRIKE. 
Chicago, July 9. 

Employes of 16 film exchanges went 
on strike last week after demands 
drawn by the Film Exchange Shippers’ 
and Helpers’ Union had been pre- 
sented to managers of the exchanges 
and refused. 

It is claimed 150 men and women 
walked out. 

The union demanded a minimum 
scale of $40 a week and a shorter work- 
ing day. 

Among the exchanges affected were 
Selig, Universal, Celebrated Players 
and Fox. 


YOUNG’S CO., OWN DISTRIBUTOR. 


Following the $250,000 or $300,000 set- 
tlement made by the Clara Kimball 
Young Corporation with Lewis J. Selz- 
nick, the C. Y. K. people concluded to 
organize their own distribution bureau 
for the firm’s output. 

This will principally consist of pic- 
tures starring Miss Young and Blanche 
Sweet. 


NOVELTY FILM EXHIBITED. 
Buffalo, July 9. 

Shea’s Hipp is showing a new nov- 
elty film this week called “The Ghost 
of Slumber Mountain,” the first screen 
production of Herbert M. Dawley, for- 
mer art director of the Pierce Arrow 
Motor Co. Major Dawley until a few 
weeks ago was in the commissary de- 
partment of the army. 

The film was shown privately last 
week at a special luncheon of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Clubs, 
where it scored such a decided hit 
Manager Franklin of the Hipp decided 
to give -it a public showing. The pic- 
ture is an effort to place on the screen 
living representations of prehistoric 
birds and beasts. 

The photography is excellent, but 
the story, which hangs by the slender- 
est thread, is dull and tedious. The 
reconstruction and filming of the mon- 
sters is cleverly done. 


WEST WINS SUIT. 
Chicago, July 9. 

Billy West was victor in a lawsuit 
last week when the federal court here 
refused to uphold the application of 
the Bullseye Company, a film concern, 
to restrain West from taking part in 
a series of pictures filmed by the 
Emerald Motion Picture Co. 

West had a two-year contract with 
the former firm, and fulfilled about 
four months of it, when, according to 
West’s statement, they failed to keep 
their agreement. West then left and 
joined the Emerald forces. 

West has completed his third picture 
for the Emerald. 


Burton Holmes Arrives in Paris. 
Paris, July 9. 
Burton Holmes, of the Lasky office, 
has arrived here to study local angles 
of the picture business. 








SEATTLE’S FAVORITES VOTED FOR. | 


Seattle, July 9. 

In the Northwest Film Board of 
Trade contest for picture stars to at- 
tend the screen ball to be given here 
July 18. the last day of the Northwest 
Film Convention, Mary Pickford re- 
ceived the highest number of votes, 
namely 24,609. Douglas Fairbanks 
stood third with 21,176, Charles Chap- 
lin ninth with 18,472, nosing out Bessie 
Love by an even 400 votes. All the 
Northwest voted. 

Wallace Reid, Fay Tincher, Frank 
Keenan and Beatrice Michelena were 
favored in the contest as they had 
previously announced they would at- 
tend and it was-understood all stars 
in the contest could not arrange to 
come here. 

In the order of their standing, the 
12 who stood highest in the voting 
were Mary Pickford, Wallace Reid, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Norma Talmadge, 
Frank Keenan, Fay Tincher, Charles 
Ray, Mabel Normand, Charles Chaplin, 
Bessie Love, Beatrice Michelena, Wil- 
liam Farnum. 


WOODS WANTS THE CASINO. 


A. H. Woods is after the Casino the- 
atre for his»picture production, “Free 
and Equal,” which was directed by R. 
William Neill. 

Mid-week there was a hitch between 
Woods and the Shuberts about the 
house, the Shuberts wishing to reserve 
it for one of their musical attractions. 


HAMPTON TO BUILD STUDIO. 


B. B. Hampton is selecting a site in 
Los Angeles for the building of a stu- 
dio. George W. Yates, comptroller 
for the Zane Grey and the Great Au- 
thors Pictures, Inc., is on the ground 
looking for a location that will meet 
the demands of the Hampton produc- 
ing units. 





BY LATTER & BLUM, INC. 


office furniture, etc. 


Ww. J. HANNON, 

J. S. CODIFER, ' Receivers 

ARTHUR B. LEOPOLD and dH. S. 
SUTHON, Attorneys for Receivers, 
New Orleans, La. 

DAVID STEINIART, 1499 Broadway, 
Attorney for heceivers, New York. 





Receivers’ Sale 


In Bulk 


Of the Well Equipped Motion 
Picture Plant 


of the 


Diamond Film Company, b«. 


of New Orleans 


Located on Historic Bayou St. John in New Orleans 


Studio is equipped with carpenter shop, property room, paraphernalia, scenery, 
furniture, clocks, domes, laboratory, projecting machine, electric polishing- 
machine, machine for making cartoon pictures, telephone system, raw material, 


Will Be Sold at Public Auction Wednesday, July 23, 
1919, at 11 O’Clock A. M., on the Premises, 
1347 Moss Street, New Orleans, La. 


TERMS: CASH. 


LATTER & BLUM, Inc. 


BY LATTER & BLUM, INC. 


Auctioneers, 401 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans, La. 
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| MOVING PICTURES . ° 





NEED FOR GOODJDIRECTORS 
DELAYING BEST PRODUCTIONS 





Olive Thomas Won’t Work Until Ralph Ince Returns. 
Supervising Genius in Pictures Hard to Get and 
Impossible to Hold. When Directors Can’t 


Get Release They Make 


Poor 


Features. Training Talent. 





The refusal of Olive Thomas to get 
under the camera again until she can 
have the direction of Ralph Ince 
brings violently to the fore the time- 
worn problem manufacturers are ever 
facing in their efforts to keep their 
directing staffs at a maximum ef- 
ficiency, a puzzle no producing concern 
has yet successfully solved, and kept 
solved for any length of time. 

The Thomas ultimatum to the Selz- 
nick combination is leavened by the 
plea that she needs a vacation, and 
that the summer is the appropriate 
time for dalliance, but behind the ex- 
cuse is a condition that confronts 
manufacturers—the trouble to team up 
stars not only with play material suit- 


able to their personalities and kind of 
histrionism, but more importantly to 
team up both the star and the play 
with a director who can get something 
like 100 per cent. out of the combi- 
nation. ; 

Miss Thomas makes no suggestion 
of inefficiency on the part of the di- 
rectors who have recently staged her, 
but says she has seen the Ince kind 
of direction and that’s the kind that 
will suit her just now and only that 
kind, and, therefore, if the firm doesn’t 
mind, she'll lay off until Ince gets 
through his present picture, and then 
be directed by him, and if she can’t 
have that then, why—— 

The situation churns up again the 
whole psychology of film direction, one 
element in picture making that manu- 
facturers cannot control even to a 
minor degree by any power save by 
depending upon the honor of the di- 
rectors themselves. Within the past 
six months there have been four sepa- 
rate efforts made by small pools of 
picture makers to form a league that 
would be in the nature of a peace 
covenant, each member of which 
would be pledged to suffer a forfeit of 
a considerable sum for any attempt 
to lure a director from any other mem- 
ber of the combination. Each of these 
plans of the producing firm to get to- 
gether have failed, the heads of the 
big concerns, for the most part, pre- 
ferring to trust to their own wits than 
to any covenant. The difficulty of 
holding any director of account longer 
than the director may choose to re- 
main with any particular firm is so 
well recognized by the leading picture 
manufacturers that many of the big- 
gest firms long since abandoned de- 
pendence upon contracts. 

Included in the unwritten history of 
the film business are the sudden 
wrecks of three big producing firms, 
brought about by directors who had 


- asked for releases from contracts, and 


when refused freedom, started in to 
free themselves by making pictures 
so bad that they summarily released 
themselves. A fourth case of the kind 
cost one of the industry’s biggest firms 
so much money through the misdirec- 
tion of an absolutely competent direc- 
tor that the head of the producing firm 
was forced to a rest cure retreat for 
two months before he could quite un- 
derstand what had struck him. 

The director subject has curious 
Phases. Strange as it may seem, all 


the big directors welcome students of 


intelligence, and scarcely one director 
of the first class now working but 
has one or more freshmen under his 
wing, showing him what’s what and 
how. But this generosity of the 
stagers of the films appears to affect 
the field but little. 

Manufacturers today say unreserv- 
edly that the big producing directors 
of the country can be counted on a 
single hand, and that no amount of 
instruction can make a brain quality 
that nature didn’t first put there, and 
that technical knowledge of directffig 
is but a minor asset of the responsi- 
bility; that what the field requires 
first, last and all the time is dramatic 
instinct, and that this quality is pos- 
sessed by but one person out of so 
many hundreds of thousands. These 
bureaus of information recall the 
early days of the studios, when films 
were in the making, when directors 
were evolved from general utility men 
in the studios, when the Vitagraph, for 
instance, paid Ralph Ince $12.50 per 
week for all kinds of miscellaneous 
studio chore work, besides a salary of 
no great amount for direction, and 
how Ince himself developed, but a 
dozen ethers who tried side by side 
with him and failed, the contention 
being that Ince had brought to direct- 
ing the dramatic instinct transmitted 
by his father, an actor and producer 
of stage plays of a former generation. 


COMPETING WITH SENNETT. 
Chicago, July 9. 

Chicago is to make an effort to com- 
pete with Mack Sennett in the matter 
of bathing girls. The Herald and Ex- 
aminer is taking the initiative in the 
matter. Each day the newspaper runs 
a picture of some beautiful young Chi- 
cago woman in bathing attire—usually 
one piece. 

The Rothacker Film Co. has already 
signed up one—Edith Allen, formerly 
a checkroom girl at the Hotel La 
Salle. She has been featured in one 
film, and will be starred in others. 

The firm has promised to pick others 
the same way. 

The newspaper is giving plentiful 
publicity to the venture, and Mack 
Sennett is warned to look to his 
laurels. 


DIRIGIBLE FILMS. 


London, June 17. 

Exclusive pictures of the R-34 on its 
all-night flight this week will be 
shipped to New York on the Caronia 
sailing tomorrow, and will probably 
be released simultaneously with the 
departure of the dirigible for its trans- 
atlantic crossing. An interesting fea- 
ture of the picture is that it shows 
the first glimpse of the R-29, said to 
be faster and in every way a better 
airship than either the R-33 or R-34, 
although for unknown reasons it will 
not be chosen to make the first ocean 
crossing. 

The picture was made at 9.30 o’clock 
at night, but with summer time in 
effect and in this latitude there is 
plenty of sunshine at that hour. 


PICTURING “MR. WU.” 
London, July 9. 
The Stoll Film Co. is filming “Mr. 
Wu,” with Matheson Lang in his origi- 
nal role. 


ENGLISH CAPITAL OF MILLIONS. 


London, July 9. 
Picture Playhouses, Ltd., authorized 
capital of £1,000,000 ($5,000,000), has 
been incorporated here. It is divided 
into 1,000,0 shares of $5 each, of 
which 999,700 are ordinary shares and 
300 management shares. The 999,700 


shares are offered for subscription at 
par, with but three days allowed the 
public to participate. 

The object of the corporation is to 
erect cinemas in Great Britain with 
seating capacities of from 3,500 to 
4,500, patterned on the lines of the 
more modern American picture houses, 
These are to be located throughout the 
United Kingdom, commencing with the 
utilization of the old Tivoli site on the 
Strand, London, to be followed by 
similar ventures in Manchester, Glas- 
gow and other large cities. 

The London Joint City & Midland 
Bank, Ltd., is the official banker for 
the concern and Haes & Sons, stock- 
brokers, have underwritten 250,000 
shares. Major David Davies, said to 
be the principal backer of the British 
producing branch of Famous Players- 
Lasky, is a sub-underwriter of 40,000 
shares, and John Cecil Graham and 
Chester Arthur Clegg, also connected 
with Famous Players-Lasky, are joint 
sub-underwriters of 40,000 shares. 
Various other sub-underwriting con- 
tracts have been entered into. 

Of the six directors already named, 
five are connected with the English 
branch of Famous-Lasky. They are 
Major David Davies, M. P., chairman 
Famous Players-Lasky Producers, 
Ltd.; Norman Edward Holden, deputy 
chairman of the same company; Alex- 
ander Nisbet, director same concern; 
John Cecil Graham, foreign represen- 
tative Famous Players-Lasky, Corpora- 
tion; Chester Arthur Clegg, managing 
director Famous Players-Lasky Film 
Service, Ltd. 

That the Famous Players-Lasky will 
not have things all its own way in the 
matter of building large cinemas in 
Great Britain may be gleaned from the 
fact that the Provincial Cinematograph 
Corporation, in which Jury, Ltd., film 
dealer, is heavily interested, is being 
reorganized with a capital of $5,000,- 
000, and offered to the public. 

The present issue offered is 225,000 
7% per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of $5 each at par and 75,000 or- 
dinary shares of $5 each at par. The 
reason given for issuing this stock is 
that the money is wanted to pay for 
properties already secured and acquir- 
ing other cinemas. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


LONDON FILM ITEMS. 
London, June 25. 
Charles Chaplin’s latest feature, 
“Sunnyside,” has arrived in England, 
but will not be exhibited until about 
Aug. i5. 





Lorna Dale, former leading lady for 
the Barker company, has been signed 
by the British Actors’ Film Co. for 
the role of Vittoria in the screen ver- 
sion of W. J. Locke’s novel “The 
Usurper.” 

A filming of Charles Kingsley’s story 
“Westword Ho” is being made by Mas- 
ter Films, Ltd. 





Sir Hall Caine has written a story 
especially for the screen called “Darby 
and Joan.” It has been completed un- 
der the direction of Percy Nash. 


English Rights to Italian Combine. 


London, July 9, 

The London Independent Film Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., has secured for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom the distributing rights of 
the Union Cinematografica Italiana, an 
organization which embraces the pro- 
ducing companies of Italy as follows: 
Caesar Films, The Cines Co. of Rome, 
Palatino Films, Tiber Films, Celio 
Films, Itala Films. 


Canadian Co. Making Initial Film. 


Montreal, July 9%. 

The Adanac Producing Co., the first 
picture producing organization in Can- 
ada, has started on the special feature 
“The World Shadow,” which has Goy- 
ernment backing. 

Harley Knoles is general director. He 
is an American. Travers Vale, who 
was to have directed the Adanac’s pro- 
duction activities, resigned several 
week ago and suggested the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Knoles. 
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OPEN MARKET IS “PLAIN BUNK” 
SAY PICTURE EXHIBITORS 





“Picking What You Please” 


Doesn’t Seem Appealing to 


Picture Men Outside New York. Exhibitors Claim 
Quality Service Preferable to “Pig in Poke” 


System. 


Manufacturers Have 


Answering Arguments. 





Stung to a frazzle by what the manu- 
facturer of pictures calls the “Open 
Market,” but which the exhibitor who 
resorts to it is calling the “shell game,” 
the exhibitors of the country with the- 
atres so far off the main line that 
they’ve got to buy their “pigs in a 
poke” are raising a yawp that’s got 
the producirg firms listening in with 
something like a trade scare on all 
the branch lines. 

The exhibitor so placed that he must 
buy his pictures without seeing them 
is saying unreservedly to the producers 
that all their literature about the abo- 
lition of the star system so that 
cheaper and better pictures can be 
made is just sheer bunk; that the 
“Open Market” idea is only a new way 
that the manufacturer has discovered 
to gyp him, and that the sooner the 
manufacturer solves the riddle he him- 
self has created the better it will be 
for the manufacturer. 

The star system that Goldwyn re- 
cently announced it was disposed to 
renounce, the exhibitor who is making 
the kick against the “Open Market” 
policy, says is the only plan that gives 
him any sort of guarantee of the qual- 
ity of a picture, for, it stands to rea- 
son, he declares, that no star of any 
account will hook up to any but a pro- 
duction that has a chance, but that 
where the star is missing, the assur- 
ance of quality must be missing also. 

The manufacturers have answered 
some of the recalcitrant exhibitors 
that the exercise of patience on the 
part of the theatre owners will event- 
ually work for the common good of 
the entire industry, and that if the 
theatre owners keep insisting upon 
the presence of stars of account in the 
pictures the prices for the releases 
must necessarily be kept at figures that 
make it prohibitive for some exhibit- 
ors to break even. ; 

The recent sensational expansions 
of. the Famous Players-Lasky combi- 
nation are confessedly aimed at the 
establishment of a colossal picture- 
making mill that can grind on forever 
with stars or without ’em. 


PICTURE OPERATORS’ ELECTION. 


The annual election of officers for 
the ensuing year was held by the Mov- 
ing Picture Operators’ Union of the 


I. A. T. S. E. at Mansion Hall, 57 St. 
Marks Place, New York, on July 2. 

The new ticket was elected by a 
sweeping majority and the installation 
of officers will occur at the same place 
on July 16, by International President 
Chas. E. Shay and the entire interna- 
tional staff. 

The polls were open from 10 a. m. 
to 1 p. m. and when the ballots were 
counted, Sam Kaplan had been re- 
elected president for a third term. The 
rest of the elections were as follows: 

Vice-president Abe Brenner; corre- 
sponding secretary, Morris J. Rotker, 
second term; financial secretary, Henry 
J. Sherman, fourth term; treasurer, 
Joe Hornstein; sergeant at arms, Ser- 
geant Daniel J. Donohue, A. E. F.; 
business representative for New York, 
Sam Goldfarb, second term; business 
representative for Brooklyn, Jack S. 
Winick. Trustees: Dave Engel, Chas. 
N. Jawitz, second term; Si Innerfield. 
Executive Board Members: Edward 
J. Wilson, second term; Fred M. Stuff- 
regan, Edgar T. Stewart, Daniel J. 
Sheehan. 


FOX OFFERS TO BUY. 


William Fox this week sent a letter 
broadcast to all exhibitors offering to 
buy their theatres. In his letters he 
stated that exhibitors were well aware 
of existing conditions which virtually 
forced him to make the offer of a pur- 
chase. 

The Fox office during the current 
week has placed Olga Petrova and 
Taylor Holmes under contract for a 
series of productions. 


VALE ASKS FOR RELEASE. 


Travers Vale, a director of high 
standing in pictures, and who held a 
contract with the Fox Film Co., was re- 
leased at his personal request from the 
agreement this week. 


Police Stop Brandt’s Ballyhoo. 

A Chaplin ballyhoo, which included 
a cow and an impersonator of the com- 
edian, was stopped by the police at 
Coney Island for blocking traffic. The 
scheme was evolved by William Brandt 
who is managing Feltman’s open air 
theatre. It was to attract business 
for “Sunnyside,” which he played last 
week, 


CREATION BUYS KALEM STUDIOS. 
Producers intending to follow the 
lead of D. W. Griffith and move their 
headquarters East found they had Jost 
one more chance to make a good buy 
when it was learned the old Kalem 
studios at Cliffside, N. J., had been 
bought by Creation Films, Inc., a new 
half-million-dollar company. 

K. Hoddy Milligan is president of 
the concern; B. D. Biggerstaff, vice- 
president, and C. C. Shively, secretary 
and treasurer. Roy Sheldon, formerly 
with Fox, will direct productions.’ The 
company will make two-reel comics 
and also serials, which will be released 
three, instead of two, reels at a time. 

Frank C. Bettle, with offices at 116 
West 39th street, will handle advertis- 
ing and publicity. A considerable sum 
has been spent remodeling the old 
studio. 


$50,000 FOR SCRIPT. 


Eugene Walter received from the 
Selznick office the biggest offer of its 
kind in the history of moving pictures. 
He was offered $50,000, or $25,000 each, 
for himself and the producer, for the 
rights to a play as yet unproduced, 
with privilege of setting their own re- 
leasing date. It is believed the picture 
was wanted for Clara Kimball Young 
and that the play will open next sea- 
son in Chicago. Walter refused the 
offer. 


STAR FOR STAR. 
London, July 9. 

Albert Kaufman announces that Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky will organize an 
inter-allied exchange of film stars. 

For every American star brought 
here, that company will send one Brit- 
ish star to America. 

Kaufman will have two companies 
working here by October and expects 
to make 15 pictures yearly. 


REIS LEAVES RIALTO. 


Charles Reis, manager of the Rialto, 
New York, for the past year or more, 
has resigned, and will leave the house 
this week. Differences with an assist- 
ant led to Reis’ withdrawal. The 
assistant is on the staff of a trade 
paper, and, in addition to “reviewing” 
the Rialto and Rivoli weekly, is under 
salary as “assistant manager” in both 
houses. P 

It is understood that Reis will have 
charge of the front of the Capital, 
entering upon his dutics there about 
Aug. 1 to engage and 'l house em- 
ployees. E. J. Bowes is weneral man- 
ager of the Capital, which is not ex- 
pected to open until September. 

Olcott Has Film Engecement. 
London, July 9. 

Chauncey Olcott sailed on the Car- 
mania July 5. He wil! return in three 
weeks to conclude an important con- 
tinental picture producing arrange- 
ment. 


AIR LEAPER IN FILM. 


Los Angeles, July 10. 

Lieut. Locklear, the flyer who leaps 
from one plane to another and does 
other hair-lifters, arrived here to do a 
picture for Universal. He left Toledo 
immediately after exhibiting over the 
fight arena and goes to work at once. 
He brought three planes and two other 
pilots. 

The scenario was written in New 
York by a Chicagoan and telegraphed 
in its entirety to Los Angeles. 

Locklear will be heavily featured. 
He received $9,000 above expenses. 

Some of the aerial tricks accomplish- 
ed by Lieut. Locklear over the fight 
arena in Toledo are said to have caused 
hundreds of the spectators to turn 
away their heads, in fear of a fatal 
accident to the flier. 


GOLDWYN REPERTORY COMPANY. 


Goldwyn is to build up a repertory 
at Culver City. It is not to be con- 
fused with the old idea of stock com- 
panies that had their vogue in the early 
day of pictures, and the process of as- 
sembling the best players of various 
types of characters is already in pro- 
cess. 

Among the newest recruits to the 
company are Naomi Childers, formerly 
with Vitagraph, and Sidney Ainsworth. 
Others are Herbert Standing, Aleck B. 
Francis, John Bowers, Macey Harlan, 
Florence Desbon and Kate Lester. 
Betty Blythe is also to join the com- 
pany shortly and appear in the Emi- 
nent Authors Pictures, which Goldwyn 
is making. 


PLUNKETT WITH FAMOUS PLAYERS 


Joseph Plunkett, who has been man- 
aging the Strand since the death of 
Harold Edel, has been placed under 
contract with the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. His duties will be 
the special exploitation from the ex- 
hibitors’ viewpoint in presenting the 
picture to ‘audiences. 

His successor for the Strand has not 
as yet been selected. 








BARRYMORE ON SICK LIST. 


The reason for John Barrymore fore- 
going appearing before the camera 
during the summer months is because 
his physician forbade it. 

He was to have appeared in several 
ptctures for the Famous Players-Lasky. 
These productions are now put over 
until such time as Mr. Barrymore is 
able to work. 


WHARTON STUDIOS LEASED. 


Ithaca, July 9. 

The Grossman Pictures Co., of New 
York, specializing in the making of 
serial film, leased the former Wharton, 
Inc., studios at Renwick Park, near 
here, for six months, 
_ Work on a new serial will start. be- 
fore the end of the month. 
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THEATRE CRUSH| 


AT BROADWAY A RIOT 


MACK SENNETT’S Six Part Super Feature 
“YANKEE DOODLE IN BERLIN” 
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Crowd’s attending “YANKEE DOODLE IN BERLIN” Broadway Theatre, New York 


Doors torn from hinges and box office pushed from lobby into auditorium. Police reserves called. 


I Want to Sell the Rights to Mack Sennett’s ““Yankee Doodle in Berlin” 
featuring Bothwell Browne, Ben Turpin, Chester Conklin, Ford Sterling, 
Chas. Murray and Marie Provost, including the Sennett Bathing Girls 
Themselves, for Greater New York and the Stuthern States ONLY. 


SOL. L. LESSER 


418 LONGACRE THEATRE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE BRYANT 9846 


P.S.—For FOREIGN RIGHTS communicate with E. M. ASHER, Personal Repre- 
sentative Mack Sennett, 418 Long Acre Building, New York City. 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENT!! 


I Take Great Pleasure in Announcing 


RAYMOND F, 
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(OF NEW YORK CITY) 


PALACE THEATRE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


—AS MY— 


~ EXCLUSIVE EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


EMIE Valing 


(OF CHICAGO) 


A NEW AGENT 
FOR NEW ACTS 


Suite 1211, 1212, 1213 Masonic Temple Bldg., Chicago 
1 AM NOW IN NEW YORK where I will be pleased to see acts desiring bookings on the WESTERN 
VAUDEVILLE ASSOCIATION and the B. F. KEITH WESTERN VAUDEVILLE EXCHANG 

















